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MACBETH. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duncan,  King  of  Scotland. 
Malcolm,     \ , 
donalbain,  j 


his  Sons, 


BaI^quo^'     }  ^«««*«^  rf  the  King's  Army. 
'  Noblemen  of  Scotland. 


Macduff, 

Lenox, 

R088E, 

Menteth, 

Angus, 

Cathness, 

Fleance,  Son  to  Banquo. 

Seyward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  of  tl 

English  Forces. 
Young  Seyward,  his  Son.  * 

Seyton,  an  Officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macduff. 

An  English  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.    A  Porter.    An  old  Man. 

Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macduff. 

Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

Hecate,  and  three  Witches. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Murdei 

Attendants,  and  Messengers. 
The  Ghost  of  Banquo^  and  several  other  Appi 

SCENE,  in  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Act^  lies  in  1 
through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scotland  ;  an 
at  Macbeth's  Castle. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I.    An  open  Place. 

under  and  Lightning,    Enter  three  Witches. 

1  Witch, 
(JI^HEN  shall  we  three  meet  again 
JK^  In  thunder^  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 
N^|i       2  Witch,  When  the  hurlyhurly's  done, 
^^  When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 
Vitch.  Where  the  place  ? 
Vitch.  Upon  the  heath. 

Vitch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
Vitch,  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 
Vitch.  Paddock  calls. 

Vitch.  Anon. 

.  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair, 
r  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 
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SCENE  II.    A  Camp  near  Fores. 

Alarum  within.     Enter  King  Duncan,   Malcoli 
DoNALBAiN,  Lenox,  with  Attendants,  meeting 
bleeding  Soldier, 

Duncan, 

WHAT  bloody  man  is  that  1    He  can  report, 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai,  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity. — Hail,  brave  friend  ! 
Say  to  the  King  thy*  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
As  thou  did'st  leave  it. 
Sold,  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.    The  merciless  Macdonwald 
— Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him — from  the  Western  Isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied  ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel^  smiling, 
Shew'd  like  a  rebel's  whore.     But  all's  too  weak ; 
For  brave  Macbeth — well  he  deserves  that  name — 
Disdaining  Fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  Valour's  minion,        *  *  « 

Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 

Which  never  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  bin 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun,  O  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Sold,  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  nis  reflection 
ShipTvrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So  from  that  8pring,whence  comfort  seem'd  to  com« 


i  fresh  assault. 

Dismayed  not 
r  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

Yes; 
TOWS,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion, 
sooth,  1  must  report  they  were 
ions  overcharged  with  double  cracks ; 

»  •  *  *  *        80  they 

redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 
they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
lorize  another  Golgotha, 
t  tell  .  . . 

m  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 
So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy  wounds ; 
nack  of  honour  both. — Go,  get  him  surgeons. 
[Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 
»me8  here  now  ? 

The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 
What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
Id  he  look,  that  comes  ^  to  speak  things  strange. 
.  God  save  the  King ! 

Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  Thane  t 
.  From  Fife,  great  King;  where  the  Nor- 
yeyan  banners 
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The  victory  fell  on  i 

Dun,  Great  happiness ! 

Ros&e. 
Sweno,  the  Norway's  king,  craves  compoi 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  me 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  Inch, 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun,  No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawdor  sh 
Our  bosom-interest. — Go,   pronounce    h 

death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse,  I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth 


SCENE  III.  A  Heath, 

Thunder,    Enter  the  three  Witch< 
1  Witch, 

WHERE  hast  thou  been,  sister? 
2  Witch,  Killing  swine. 
3  Witch,  Sister,  where  thou? 

1  Witch,  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  moun( 

me,  quoth  I. 
Aroint  thee,  witch !  the  rump-fed  ronyon  c 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  of 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 

2  Witch,  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
1  Witch,  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch,  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  mjself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
In  the  shipman's  card. 
I'll  drain  iiim  dry  as  hay ; 
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ep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
ng  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
shall  live  a  man  forhid. 
•ary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine, 
ill  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine ; 
)ugh  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
t  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
)k  what  I  have. 
I  Witch.  Shew  me,  shew  me. 
Witch,  Here  1  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
■eck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.     [Drum  within, 
\  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
fbeth  doth  come. 

iU.  The  weyard*  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
iters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
08  do  go  about,  about; 
rice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
d  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine, 
ftce ! — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 
Mach.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores? — What  are 

these, 
wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
at  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
id  yet  are  on't? — Live  you?  or  are  you  aught 
at  roan  may  question  ?     x  ou  seem  to  understand  me, 
'  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
)on  her  skinny  lips.     You  should  be  women, 
id  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
lat  you  are  so. 

Mach.  Speak,  if  you  can ;  what  are  you  ? 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  Thane 

of  Glamis ! 
i  Witch,  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee.  Thane 

of  Cawdor ! 
3  Witch,  All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  shalt  be  King 

hereafter. 
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Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fea 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — I'  the  name  of  truth, 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  shew  1    My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  Time, 
And  say,  which  grain  will  e^row  and  which  will  not 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch,  Hail! 

switch.  Hail! 

switch.  Hail! 

1  Witch,  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch,  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch,  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 

none: 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch,  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know,  I  am  Thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  King 
Stands  not  witnin  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence ;  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting. — Speak,  I  charge  you. 

[Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. — Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ! 

Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd  corporal  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  staid ! 

Ban,  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about  1 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb,  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban,  You  shall  be  King. 
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Mach.  And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not  so  ? 
Ban,  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words.    Who's  here  1 

Ent&r  RossE  and  Angus. 

Rosse,  The  King  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his.    Silenc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  of  the  selfsame  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, — 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale, 
Came^  post  with  post;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang,  We  are  sent. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  ro^al  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Rosse,  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  ^eater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee,  Thane  of  Cawdor ; 
In  which  addition,  Hail,  most  worthy  Thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban,  What !  can  the  Devil  speak  true  ? 

[Aside, 

Mach.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives ;  why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang,  Who  was  the  Thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgement  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.  Whether  he  was  combin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  contess'd,  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  — Glamis,  and  Thane  of  Cawdor ! 

The  greatest  is  behind.    [Aside,'] — ^Thanks  for  your 
pains. 
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— Do  you  not  hope  your  children  sliall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promised  no  less  to  tliem  ? 

Ban.  That,  thrusted^  home, 

Mi§fht  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  Crown, 
Besides  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence.    \^Aside\, — Cousins,  a  word, 
I  pray  you.  \Tiiey  retire, 

Macb,  Two  truths  are  told, 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  miperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good. — If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  ^ven  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  m  a  truth  ?     1  am  Thane  of  Cawdor. 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imagining. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macb,  If  Chance  will  have  me  King,  why,  Chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Macb.  Give  me  your  favour ;  my  dull  brain  was 
wrought 
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gs  forgotten.    Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
;er'd  where  every  day  1  turn 
o  read  them.     Let  us  toward  the  King, 
ipon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and,  at  more  time, 
erim  having  weigh 'd  it,  let  us  speak 
learts  each  to  other. 

Very  gladly. 
Fill  then,  enough.  [^5i<2e.] — Come,  friends. 

TE  IV.     Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 
Duncan, 
ition  done  on  Cawdor?    Are''  not 
in  commission  yet  retum'd  t 

My  liege, 
not  yet  come  back.    But  I  have  spoke 
that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report, 
'  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons ; 
your  Highness'  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
ipentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
iim,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
lat  had  been  studied,  in  his  death, 
away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
!  a  careless  trifle. 

There's  no  art, 
le  mind's  construction  in  the  face, 
gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
ite  trust. 

Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Angus. 

O  worthiest  cousin ! 
f  my  ingratitude  even  now 
ry  on  me.    Thou  art  so  far  before, 
:est  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
kke  thee.   'Would,  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd ; 
proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
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lun.  True,  worthy  Banquo :  be  is  full  so  yaliant ; 

d  in  his  commendations  1  am  fed ; 

8  a  banquet  to  me.     Let's  after  him, 

lose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome. 

s  a  peerless  kinsman.  [Flownth,  Exeunt. 

ENE  V.  Inyemess.  A  Room  in  Macbeth's  Castle, 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  Letter, 
Lady  Macbeth. 
HEY  met  me  in  the  day  of  mccess;  and  I  have 
Uam*d,  by  the  perfect^st  report,  they  have  more  in 
n  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  1  burnt  in  d^ire 
uestion  them  further,  they  made  themselves  air,  into 
eh  they  vanish  d.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder 
ft,  came  missives  from  the  King,  who  all-haiCd  me, 
me  of  Cawdor ;  by  which  title,  before,  these  weyard 
rrs  scUuted  me,  and  referi'ed  me  to  the  coming  on  of 
9,  with  ^Hail,  King  that  shalt  be!*  This  have  £ 
tght  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of 
itness ;  that  thou  mighVst  not  lose  the  dues  of  re- 
ing,  by  being  ipiorant  of  what  greatness  it  promised 
!.     Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

mis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

lat  thou  art  promis'd. — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 

s  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  would'st  be  great ; 

.  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

i  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  would'st 

highly, 
it  would'st  thou  holilv ;  would'st  not  play  false, 
1  yet  would'st  wrongly  win ;  thou'dst  have,  great 

Glamis, 
It  which  cries,  Thus  thou  must  do,  ifthou^dat  have  it ; 
1  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
in  wishest  should  be  undone.    Hie  thee  hither, 
It  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
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And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
"Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.   [Enter  an  Attendant 
What  is  your  tidings? 

Attend.  The  King  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M,  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  i 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him?  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Attend,  So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  Thane  is 
coming. 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Ladif  M.  Give  him  tending 

He  brings  great  news.   [Exit  Attendant.]  The  rave 

himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Duncan 
Under  mv  battlements.    Come,  you  spirits  of  evil 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts !  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood ; 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  Nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it !     Come  to  my  won^n's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  with^  gall,  you  murd'ring 

ministers. 
Wherever,  in  your  sightless  substances, 
You  wait  on  Nature's  mischief !  Come,  thick  Night 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket'  of  the  darl 
To  cry,  ifoW,  hold!— 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Great  Glamis  !  worthy  Cawdo; 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  All-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
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irant  present,  and  I  feel  now  the  future 
itant 

My  dearest  love, 
;omes  here  to-night. 

I.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

To-morrow,  as  he  purposes, 
f.  Oh,  never 

that  morrow  see ! — 
;,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
I  strange  matters. — To  beguile  the  time, 
!  the  time ;  bear  Welcome  in  your  eye, 
id,  your  tongue ;  look  like  the  innocent 
wer, 

le  serpent  under  it.    He  that's  coming 
provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
it's  great  business  into  my  despatch ; 
lall  Xo  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
ly  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 
We  will  speak  further. 
kI.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

avour  ever  is  to  fear. 

the  rest  to  me.  {Exeunt, 


.NE  VI.    The  same.    Before  the  Castle. 

itboys.    Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

'UNCAN,    Malcolm,   Donalbain,   Banquo, 
,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Duncan. 
;a8tle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
bly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
'  gentle  senset. 

'        This  guest  of  summer, 
)le-haunting  martlet,*®  does  approve, 
•v'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's 
nells  wooingly^here ;  no  jutt|J!frieze, 
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Buttress,  nor  coigDe  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  ana  procreant  era 
Where  they  most  ^^  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  ol 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun,  See,  see !  our  honour'd  hos 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trpul 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.  Herein  I  teadl 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  paii 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  serv 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  dou 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  where 
Your  Majesty  loads  our  house.     For  those  of 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun,  Where's  the  Thane  of  Ca 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpo 
To  be  his  purveyor ;  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  he 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostei 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  e 

Have  Uieirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  Highness'  pleasu; 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun,  Give  me  your  banc 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highl; 
And  shall  continue  oiir  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [J 
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^£  VII.     The  same,    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

fs  and  Torches,    Enter,  and  pass  over  the  Stage, 
oer,  and  divers  Servants  with  Dishes  and  &r- 
Then  enter  Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 
K&te  done  when  'tis  done,  then  it  were  well 
'ere  done  quickly ;  if  the  assassination 
rammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
is  success  surcease  *' ;  that  but  this  blow 
be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all ;  here, 
*e — upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 
imp  the  life  to  come  .  . .  But,  in  these  cases 
1  have  judgement  here;  that  we  but  teach 
instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
;ue  the  inventor.    This  even-handed  Justice 
nds  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
own  lips. — He's  here  in  double  trust : 
s  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
lould  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
u*  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
ome  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
r  in  his  great  office,  that  his  Virtues 
ead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
>p  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
tj,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
r  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
oe  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
low  tne  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
urs  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
k  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
g  Ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
]&  on  the  other  side, — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 
c 
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Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd.     Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber  ? 

Mojch.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M,  Know  you  not,  he  has  1 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business ; 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late :  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  n*eely  I    From  this  time, 

*  *  *  *  • 

Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem *8t  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  *  I  dare  not'  wait  upon  *  I  would,' 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  1 

Macb.  Pr'ytbee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do^^  more,  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was't  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both. 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  . . . 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb,  If  we  should  fail  .  .  . 

Lady  M,  We  fail ! ! 
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w  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
11  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep 
!to  the  rather  shall  his  day*s  hard  journey 
invite  him — his  two  chamberlains 
ith  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 
mory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
3k  only.     When  in  swinish  sleep 
enched  natures  lies,  as  in  a  deatn, 
nnot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
uarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
igy  officers?  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
reat  quell. 

Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 
undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
but  males.     Will  it  not  be  received, 
e  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
wn  chamber,  and  us*d  their  very  daggers, 
y  have  done't  ? 

M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

lall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
3  death  1 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
rporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat, 
nd  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show ; 
e  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.     Cmirt  within  the  Cattle, 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  and  a  Servant,  with  i 
Torch  before  them, 

Banquo. 
?0W  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down.   Ihavenotheai 

the  clock. 
Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  si 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword. — There's  husbandry 
in  heaven ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — ^Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  1  would  not  sleep.    Merciful  Powers  ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in-repose. — Give  me  my  sword. — 

Fnter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  Torch, 
Who's  there  ? 

Mach.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What !  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  ?  The  King's  a-be 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  officers.^* 
This  diamond  he  ereets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of '  Most  kind  hostess,'  and  sbut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Mach.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All's  well.- 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weyard  sisters. 
To  you  they  have  shew'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  thei 
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Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 

We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 

If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

nan.  At  your  kindest  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,*^  when  'tis, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsell'd. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban,  Thanks,  sir ;  the  like  to  you  ! 

[Exit  Banquo  and  Fleance. 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready , 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  si^ht  1  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeoing  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  j^et,  in  form  as  palpable, 
As  this  which  now  I  draw,    fhou  marshal'st  me 
The  way  tliat  I  was  going;  and  such  an  instrument 
I  was  to  use.    Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools 
Of  the  other  senses,  or  else  worth  all  the  rest. — 
I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eves. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleeper ;  Witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  Murder, 
Alamm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howrs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
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With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,'^  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  '^  and  firm-set  earUi, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  '^  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives  ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. — 

[A  hell  rings, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  [Exit, 


SCENE  II.     The  same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macbeth, 

THAT  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made 
me  bold ; 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire. — 

Hark !— Peace  !— 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night. — He  is  about  it : 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Bo  mock  their  charge  with  snores. — I  have  drugged 

their  possets. 
That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 
Macb,  IWithin.']  Who's  there? — ^what,  hoa! 
Lady  M,  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done. — ^The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us. — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  'em.     Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — My  husband ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou  not  hear 
a  noise? 
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Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream^  and  the  cricketB 
cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb,  When? 

Lady  3f.  Now. 

Mad).  As  I  descended? 

Lady  M.  Ay, 

Uacb.  Hark!— 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  {^Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  ms  sleep,  and  one 
cried.  Murder! 
That  they  aid  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them: 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.   One  cried,  God  bless  us !   and  Amen !   the 
other; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listenmg  their  fear.    I  could  not  say.  Amen  ! 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us  / 

Lady  m.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

MaA.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.        lliese  deeds  must  not  be  thought  on 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no 
more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  Sleep  ! — ^The  innocent  sleep. 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  Care. 
Hie  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  Labour's  batn, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast .  .  . 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  Sleep  no  more  /  to  all  the  house ; 
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Glamis  hath  murder'd  Sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more.     Macbeth  ihall  sleep  no  more  ! 

Lady  M.  W  ho  was  it  that  thus  cried .'  Why,  worthy 
Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  tliink 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them  j  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more. 

I  am  afraid  to  think  on  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

iMdy  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood, 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  ^ild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal ; 
For  It  must  seem  their  guilt. 

[Exit.    Knocking  within, 

Macb,  Whence  is  that  knocking  ?-~ 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here!  Ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  sham' 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white. — [Knock.']  I  hear  a  knockin 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed ; 
How  easy  is  it  then !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [^Knocking.]  Hark  ! 

more  knocking. 
Get  on  your  nightgown ;  lest  Occasion  call  us. 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers. — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
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Macb,  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [Knock, 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !     I  would  thou 
could'st?  lExeunt, 

SCENE  III.     The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter.   [Knocking  within. 
Porter. 

HERE'S  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man  were 
porter  of  Hell-gate,  be  should  have  old  turning 
the  ke^.  [Knocking,!^  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who^ 
there,  i'the  name  of  Belzebub  ?  Here's  a  farmer,  that 
handed  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty.  Come 
in  tmne ;  have  napkins  enow  about  you ;  here  you'll 
sweat  for't  [Knocking.']  Knock,  knock.  Who's  there, 
i'the  other  aevil's  name  ?  'Faith,  here's  an  equivo- 
cator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against 
either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven.  Oh !  come 
in,  equivocator.  [Knocking.!  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
Who  8  there?  'Faith,  here  s  an  English  tailor  come 
hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose.  Come  in, 
tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking,] 
Knock,  knock.  Never  at  quiet!  What  are  you  ? — 
But  this  place  is  too  cold  tor  hell.  I'll  devil-porter 
it  no  further.  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all 
professions,  that  go  the  primrose-way  to  the  everlast- 
mg  bonfire.  [Knocking^]  Anon,  anon ;  I  pray  you, 
remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd,  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port,  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock ;  and  drmk,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  iJiree 
thinn. 

Macd,  What  three  things  does  drink  especially  pro- 
voke? 
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Fort,  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  pro  voices,  and  unprovokes ;  it  provokes 
the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance.  There- 
fore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator 
with  Lechery ;  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets 
him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  persuades  him,  and 
disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand 
to:  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and, 
giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  niffht. 

Port,  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o*  me.  But 
I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  being  too 
strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometime, 
yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd,  Is  thy  master  stirring? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

l^ter  Macbeth. 

Len,  Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Mach,  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd,  Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  Thane  ? 

Macb,  Not  yet. 

Macd,  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb,  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd,  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  [£ant. 

Len.  Goes  the  King  hence  to-day  ? 

Macb.  He  does ;  he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentin^s lieard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confiis'd  events, 
New-hatch'd  to  the  woful  time.    The  obsoore  bird 
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'*d  the  livelong  night ;  some  say,  the  earth 
erouSy  and  did  shake. 

*Twas  a  rough  night. 
M  J  ^oung  remembrance  cannot  puuUel 

r  to  It. 

Re-enter  Macdufp. 

O  horror !  horror !  horror !  Tongue,  nor  heart, 
conceive,  nor  name  thee  ! 

Len.  What's  the  matter? 

Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece ! 
crilegious  Murder  hath  broke  ope 
d's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 

o'  the  building. 

What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  1 
Mean  you  his  Majesty  1 
.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
ight 

new  Gorgon. — Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
I  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake !  awake ! — 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
e  alarum-bell. — Murder  and  treason  ! 
,  and  Donalbain  !  Malcolm,  awake  ! 
ff  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
k  on  death  itself! — up,  up,  and  see 
>at'  Doom's  image. — Malcolm  !  Banquo ! 

your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 
itenance  this  horror ! — Ring  the  bell. 

[BeU  rings. 

Enter  Ladv  Macbeih. 

M.  What  is  the  business, 

ch  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 

^pers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak ! 

O  gentle  lady, 

for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak  ; 
letition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
murder  as  it  felL — 
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Writer  Banquo. 

0  Banquo  I  Banquo ! 
Our  royal  master's  murder'd ! 

Ladv  M .  Woe,  alas  ! 

What  I  in  our  house  ? 

Ban,  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Dufif,  I  pr*ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Macb.  Had  I  hut  died  an  hour  before  this  chano 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant, 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality. 
All  is  but  toys ;  renown  and  grace  is  dead  : 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  a7id  Donalbain. 

Don,  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb,  You  are,  and  do  not  know 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd,  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

MaL  Oh !  by  whoi 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had  done 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  bad^'d  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows.  They  star'd,  and  were  distracte 
Mo  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb,  Oh !  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd,  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  anc 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?    No  man. 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  Love 
Outran  the  pauser  Reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ; 
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d  his  gasb'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
•  Ruin  B  wasteful  entrance ;  there,  the  murderers, 
epM  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
mannerly  breeched  with  gore  .  .  •  Who  could  re- 

frtAUy 
it  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
irage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 
jody  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

laed.  Look  to  the  lady. 
^L  — Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues,  that  most  may 

claim 
8  argument  for  ours? 

^n.  What  should  be  spoken  here, 

lere  our  Fate,  hid  in  an  augur-hole, 
y  rush,  and  seize  us?    Let  us  away;  our  tears 
J  not  yet  brew'd. 

ial.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  yet 

on  the  foot  of  motion.  [Aside, 

Un,  Look  to  the  lady. 

[Lady  Macbeth  u  carried  out, 
d  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
It  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet, 
d  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
know  it  further.    Fears  andf  scruples  shake  us. 
the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ;  and,  thence, 
ainst  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
treasonous  Malice. 
)iacd.  And  so  do  I. 

iU,  So  aU. 

>iach.  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
d  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 
ilL  Well-contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 
\faL  What  will  you  do  ?    Let's  not  consort  with 

them; 
shew  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
lich  the  false  man  does  easy.    I'll  to  England. 
Don,  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
lU  keep  us  both  the  safer.    Where  we  are, 
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There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles ;  the  near  in  bl< 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mai,  This  murderous  shaft  that's  s 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.    Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away.    There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Ex 


SCENE  IV.    Wiihmit  the  Castle, 

Enter  Rosse  an  and  Old  Man. 

Old  Man, 

THREESCORE  and  ten  I  can  remember  wel 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  s 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  i 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah !  good  fathe 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man'i 
Threatens  his  bloody  stage.     By  the  clock,  'tis  < 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lam 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  sliame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M,  'Tis  unnatur 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  Is 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse,  And  Duncan's  horses — a  thing  most  sd 
and  certain — 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  < 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  saidy  they  ate  each  c 
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Rosse.  Thej  did  so:  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes, 
That  look'd  upon*t.  Here  comes  the  good  Macdun. — 

Enter  Macduff. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  1 

Mfud.  Why,  see  you  not? 

Rotse,  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed? 

Maed.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  subom*d. 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  King's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Roue.  'Gainst  nature  still. 

Thriftless  Ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  t 

Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then  'tis  most  like, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd ;  and  gone  to  Scone, 
to  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colme-kill, 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

RoMB,  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin.  111  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there ! 
Adieu ! — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M,  God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Banquo. 

BanqiLO, 
^HOU  hast  it  now,  King,Cawdor,GIamis,  al 
As  the  weyard  women  promis'd ;  and,  I  feai 
Thou  jilay'dst  most  foully  for't.  Yet  it  wa 
said. 

It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them 
— As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine— 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope?  But,  hush;  no  more. 

Senet  sounded.      Enter  Macbeth,  as  King:    Lad 

Macbeth,  as  Queen;   Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords,  La 

dies,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgottei 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all-thing  unbecoming. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  Highnesf 

Command  be  upon  me ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  1 

Ban.  Ay.  my  good  lord 

Macb,  We  should  have  else  desir  d  your  good 
advice 
— Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous- 
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In  this  day's  Council ;  but  we'll  take't  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper.   Go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Mach.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban,  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb,  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow 'd 
In  England  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  oi  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse.     Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.  Ay  my  good  Lord.  Our  time  does  call  upon  us. 

Much,  1  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  BO  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs.   Farewell. 

[Exit  Banquo. 
Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night,  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome.     We  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone ;  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you.    Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  1 

Atten,  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  Palace-gate. 

Macb,  Bring  them  before  us. —  [Exit  Atten. 

To  be  thus  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus. — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd.    'Tis  much  he 

dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none,  but  he 
Whose  being  1  do  fear  :  and,  under  him, 
My  Genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.   He  chid  the  Sisters, 

VI.  D 
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When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me, 

And  hade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 

Thej  haird  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 

And  put  a  harren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrench  d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     1  ft  be  so, 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  1  'fil'd  my  mind ; 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder^ ; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings ;  the  seeds  of  Banquo  kings ! 

Rather  than  so,  come  Fate  into  the  lists, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! — Who's  there? — 

Be-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 
Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 

1  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  your  Highness. 

Macb,  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?    Know 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which  you  thought  had  been 
Our  mnocent  self.    This  1  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  passed  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand  ;  how  cross'd ;  the  in- 
struments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that 

might 
To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

1  Mur,  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.    Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  are  vou  so  gospell'd 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
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Whose  heavy  hand  hath  how'd  yoa  to  the  graye, 
And  beggar  d  yours  for  eyer  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Mach.  Aj,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  aiid  demi-wolves,  are  clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.     The  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  Nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 
Not  in  the  most  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us ; 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur,  I  am  one,  my  liege. 
Whom  the  yile  blows  and  buflTets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 

I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur,  And  I  another, 

So  weary  with  Disasters,  tugg'd  with  Fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  nd  on't. 

Macb,  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur,  True,  my  lord. 
Macb,  So  is  he  mine  ;  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  nearest  of  life.     And  though  I  could 
Wth  bare-fae'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is. 
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That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur,  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur,  Though  our  lives  .  ,  . 
Mach.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.    Within 

this  hour  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spv  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on't :  for't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  Palace ;  always  thought, 
That  I  require  a  clearness.   And  with  him 
— ^To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work — 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company 
— Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's — must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.    Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 
Mach.  I'll  call  upon  you  straight;  abide  within. — 

It  is  concluded.     Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.   [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.     The  same.    Another-  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant. 
Ixidy  Macbeth. 

IS  Banquo  gone  from  Court  ? 
Sew.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 
Lady  M.  Say  to  the  King,  I  would  attend  his  leisure 
For  a  few  woros. 
Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content. 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 
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Enter  Macbeth, 
How  now,  my  lord !  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making ; 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died    I 
With  them  they  think  on :  things  without  all  remedy,    | 
Should  be  without  regard ;  what's  done,  is  done. 

Mach.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it ;  f 
She'll  close  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice  ! 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth.  / 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  ; 

suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.     Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  seat,^^  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave ;  , 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ;  • 

Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison,    . 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further  ...  2 

Lady  M.  Come  on. 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Mach.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you. 
Let  your  rememberance  apply  to  Banquo ; , 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 
In  these  flattering  streams;  and  make  our  faces 

vizards 
To  our  hearts,  disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Mach.  Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'st,  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  lives. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

Mach.  There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable. 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown  » 

His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecat's  summons,     ' 
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The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  run^  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  or  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M,  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mach.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seeling  Night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  Day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  band 
Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
_  Makes  wing:  to  tne  rook^  wood ;  on  earth  betmo 
Good'thirigB  of  D^ begin  to  droop  and  drowse; 
Whiles  Night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words ;  but  hold  thee  still : 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  hj  ill. 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.     The  same, 

A  Park  or  Lawn,  with  a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace* 

Enter  three  Murderers. 
1  Murderer. 

BUT  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 
3  Mur,  Macbeth. 

2  Mur,  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  delivers 
Our  ofl&ces,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 

To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur,  Then  stand  with  us. — 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day. 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur,  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  [Within,"]  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2  Mur,  Then  'tis  he ;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation, 

Already  are  i'  the  Court. 
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1  Mur,  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur,  Almost  a  mile ;  but  be  does  usually  .  .  . 
So  all  meu  do,  from  hence  to  the  Palace-gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  with  a  Torch, 

2  Mur,  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur,  Tis  he. 

1  Mur,  Stand  to't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur,  Let  it  come  down. 

[^Assaults  Banquo. 
Ban,  Oh,  treachery !  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly,  fly ! 
Thou  may*st  revenge.    O  slave  ! 

{^Dies,    Fleance  etcapes, 
3  Mur,  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur,  Was't  not  the  way  ? 
3  Mur,  There's  but  one  down ;  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur,  We  have  lost 
Best  half  of  our  aflair. 

1  Mur,  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 


SCENE  IV.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Macbeth. 

YOU  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down.    At  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 
Lords.  Thanks  to  your  Majesty. 

Macb.  Onrself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host.    Our  hostess  keeps 
Her  state ;  but,  in  best  time,  we  will  require  her 
welcome. 
Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  They  are  welcome. 
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Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even;  here  I'll  sit  i'  the  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — 
There's  blood  upon  thy  face.  [Aside  to  Murd.  at  door, 

Mur,  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb,  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him^  within. 
Is  he  despatch  *d  ? 

Mur,  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ; 

That  I  did  for  him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats. 

Yet  he  is  ffood  that  did  the  like  for  Fleance. 
If  thou  did'st  it,  thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears. — But  Banauo's  safe  7 

Mur,  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb,  Thanks  for  that. — 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies  ;  the  worm,  that's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone ;  to-morrow 
We'll  hear  thee  ourselves  again. 

[Exit  Murd.     Macb.  returns. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer.    The  feast  is  sold, 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
*Tis  given  with  welcome.  To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
Macb,  Sweet  remembrancer  ! — 
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Nove,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  hoth ! 

Len,  May  it  please  your  Highness  sit  ? 

Macb,  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Rosse.  His  ahsence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.  Please  it  your  Highness, 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Banquo,  and  sits  in  Macbetu's 
place. 

Macb,  The  table's  ftill. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Macb,  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that  moves 
vour  Highness  1 

Macb,  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it.    Never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  Highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends  ;  my  lord  is  often  thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth.    'Pray  you,  keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — [Aside  to  Macb.]  Are  you 
a  man? 

Macb,  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  Devil. 

Lady  M,  Oh,  proper  stuff"! 

This  is  the  very  .painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh  !  these  flaws  and  starts 
— Impostors  to  true  fear — would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself ! 
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Why  do  you  make  such  faces?    When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Mach.  Pr'ythee,  see  there  !  behold !  look !  lo !  how 
say  you  ? — 
Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  disappears, 

Ladu  M,  What,  quite  unmanned  in  folly ! 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fye,  for  shame ! 

Macb,  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  1'  the  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.     The  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is  . .  .  [AsUie, 

Lady  M,  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you* 

Macb.  I  do  forget. — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.  Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 
Then  I'll  sit  down.    Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full. — 
I  drink  to  the  general  ioy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend.  Banquo,  whom  we  miss. 
'Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 

Lords,  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Enter  Ghost. 
Macb.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
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Hiich  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

lut  as  a  thing  of  custom ;  'tis  no  other ; 
>nly  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 
Macb,   What  man  dare,  I  dare, 
.pproach  thou  like  the  merged  Russian  hear, 
he  arm*d  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
ake  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
hall  never  tremble.    Or,  be  alive  again, 
.nd  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 
f  trembling  I  evitate  it,^>  then  protest  me 
he  baby  of  a  girl. — Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 
Tnreal  mockery,  hence ! — IGhost  disappears,']    Why, 

so ;  bein^  gone, 
am  a  man  agam. — Tray  vou,  sit  still. 

Lady  M,  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 

good  meeting, 
Viih  most  admir'd  oisorder. 

Macb,  Can  such  things  be, 

Lnd  overcome  us  like  a  sunmier's  cloud, 
ViUiout  our  special  wonder?   You  make  me  strange 
Wen  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
Vhen  now  I  think,  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
Lnd  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
Vhen  nune  are  blanch 'd  with  fear. 

Rosse,  What  sights,  my  lord? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse : 
Question  enrages  him.    At  once,  good  night, 
^tand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len,  Good  night,  and  better  health 

\ttend  bis  Majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Macb,  It  will  have  blood;  they  say,  blood  will 
have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Aiugurs  and  understood  relations  have, 
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)iy  magot-pieS;  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brou 

The  secret  St  man  of  blood  .  . .  What  is  the 

Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning, 

which. 
Mach.  How  say'st  thou !  that  Macduflf  d 
person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady  M,  Did  you  send  to  hii 

Mach.  I  heard  *2  it  by  the  wa^;  but  1  wil 
There's  not  a  one  ^f  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow 
— And  betimes  will  I — to  the  weyard  sisten 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  1  am  bent  1 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.   For  mine  c 
All  causes  shall  give  way  ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  mor( 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  ] 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scan 
Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natur 
Macb.  Come,  we'll  to  sleep.    My  strange 
abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use ; 
We  are  yet  but  young  indeed. 


SCENE  V.    The  Heath,    Thunder, 

Enter  Hecate,  meeting  the  three  Witcl 

1  Witch. 
H  Y,  how  now,  Hecat !  you  look  angei 
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Hec.  Have  1  not  reason,  beldams,  as 
Saucy,  and  overbold  ?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbetn, 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  1 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art. 
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ich  is  worse,  all  jou  have  done 
in  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
r  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
e  amends  now.    Get  you  gone, 
ae  pit  of  Acheron 

i'  the  morning ;  thither  he 
le  to  know  his  destiny, 
sels  and  your  spells  provide, 
urms  and  every  thing  beside. 
the  air ;  this  night  Pll  spend 
ismal  and  a  fat^  end  : 
siness  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 
I  comer  of  the  moon 
ngs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 

it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
,  distiU'd  by  magic  slights, 
se  such  artificial  spri?hts, 
le  strength  of  their  illusion, 
•w  him  on  to  his  confusion, 
spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
s  'bove  wisdom,  grace  and  fear; 

all  know,  security 
.'s  chiefest  enemy. 

.  [Within J\  Come  away^  come  atoay,  S^c, 
im  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see, 
foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit, 

h.  Come,  let's  make  haste ;  she'll  soon  be 
ck  again.  ,  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  VI.    Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Ijenox. 
Y  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts. 
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Which  can  interpret  farther ;  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.    The  gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth — marry,  he  was  dead — 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  mav  say,  if  *t  please  you,  Fleance  kill'd, 
For  Fleance  fled :  men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
We  23  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monsterous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father.    Damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  1   Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well ;  and  I  do  think, 
That,  had  he  Duncan^  sons  under  his  key 
— As,  an't  please  Heaven,  he  shall  not — they  should 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace !  for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he  fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  Court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  ^race, 
That  the  malevolence  of  Fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.    Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid 
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ike  Northumberland  and  warlike  Seyward: 
by  the  help  of  these — with  Him  above 
tify  the  work — we  may  again 
to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights ; 
from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives ; 
ithfiil  homage,  and  receive  free  honours ; — 
hich  we  pine  for  now.    And  this  report 
BO  exasperate  the  King,  that  he 
ures  for  some  attempt  of  war. 
I.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

'd.  He  did ;  and  with  an  absolute.  Sir,  not  I^ 
loudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 
bums,  as  who  should  say,  YouUl  rue  the  time 
clogs  me  with  this  answer. 
I.  And  that  well  might 

le  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
risdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
0  the  Court  of  England,  and  unfold 
lessage  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
r  a  hand  accurs'd ! 

•d.  I'll  send  my  prayers  with  him ! 

lExeunt^ 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    A  dark  Cave,    In  the  middle^  a  Cauldron 
boiling. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch. 
flHRICE  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pij 
V              ^^^^?!  whin*d. 

3  Witch.  Harpief  cries,  'Tis  time,  *tis 
time. 

1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poison *d  entrails  throw. — 
Toad,  that  underTient/i  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom,  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot ! 

All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake ; 
Eve  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm^  Sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  pow'rful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 
Witch's  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark. 
Root  of  hemlock  digg'd  i'  the  dark. 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
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Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse. 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips, 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  bv  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chauldron. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caularon. 

All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

^  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood ; 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witches. 
Hec.  Oh,  well  done  !  I  commend  jour  pains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

Mtmc,  and  a  Sono.     Black  Spirits,  6^c, 
2  Witch.    B  V  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. — 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags? 
Whatis'tyoudo? 

All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
— Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it — answer  me. 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  ana  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  Nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 

VI.  E 
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Even  till  Destruction  sicken ;  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch,  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We'll  answer. 
1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 

mouths, 
Or  from  our  masters'? 
Mach,  Call  'em,  let  me  see  *em. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come,  high  or  low ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show. 

Thunder.    1  Apparition,  an  armed  Head. 

Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power  .  .  . 
1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 
App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware 
MacduflF; 
Beware  the  Thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me. — Enough. 

[Descends, 
Macb.    Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright. — But  one  word 
more  .  .  . 
1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded.    Here's  an- 
other, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    2  Apparition,  a  bloody  Child. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man ;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Descends. 
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Mach.  Then  live,  Macduff!  what  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure,  \ 

And  take  a  bond  of  Fate.    Thou  shalt  not  live ;  / 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  Fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. —  I 

Thunder.    3  Apparition,  a  Child  crovmedy  with  a  Tree 
in  his  Hand, 

What  is  this, 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 
And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

AIL  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't. 

App,  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish 'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam-wood  to  high  Dunsinane-hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends, 

Mach.  That  will  never  be. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  sweet bodements !  good! 
Rebellious  head,'*  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing.    Tell  me — if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much — shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Keign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied.     Deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !  let  me  know.-~ 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this? 

[Hautboys. 

1  Witch.  Shew!  2  Witch.  Shew!  3  Witch.  Shew! 

All.  Shew  his  eyes,  aud  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 
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A  show  of  Eight  Kings,  and  Banquo  last,  with  a  Glass 
in  his  Hand, 

Macb.   Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ; 
down! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs. — And  thy  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first. — 
A  third  is  like  the  former. — Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  shew  me  this  I — A  fourth  ? — Start,  eyes  ! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  Doom  ? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  1 — I'll  see  no  more. — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shews  me  many  more ;  and  some  1  see. 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight ! — Now,  I  see,  it  is  true ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What !  is  this  so? 

1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so. — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly ! — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights. 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music,     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 

Mach,  Where  are  they  1   Gone  ] — Let  this  perni- 
cious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

Enter  Lenox. 
Len.  What's  your  Grace's  will, 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weyard  sisters  ? 
Len,  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you? 
Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  ! — I  did  hear 
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The  galloping  of  horse ;  who  wasU  came  by? 

Len.  *Ti8  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb,  Fled  to  England  ! 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits. 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  aeea  go  with  it.     From  this  moment, 
The  Tery  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand ;  and  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done. 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wire,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool. 
But  no  more  sights  ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.     Fife.    A  Room  in  Macduffs  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 
Lady  Macduff. 

WHAT  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly  the  land? 
Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 
L.  Macd.  He  had  none ; 

His  flight  was  madness.    When  our  actions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know  not. 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear. 

L,  Macd.  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly !  He  loves  us  not, 
He  wants  the  natural  touch  ;  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fignt 
— Her  young  ones  in  her  nest — against  the  owl. 
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All  is  the  fear,  and  notbing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself;  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.   I  dare  not  speak  much  further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  it  ourselves ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
And  each  way  move.^ — I  take  my  leave  of  you ; 
It  shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again. 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L,  Macd.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 

Rosse.  1  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  \_Exit. 

L,  Macd,  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  1  how  will  you  live  1 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What !  with  worms  and  flies? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  they. 

L,  Macd.  Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  1,  mother?    Poor  birds  they  are 
not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  vour  saying. 

L,  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead;  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a 
father? 

Son.  Nav,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ; 

And  yet  i'faith,  with  wit  enough  for  thee. 
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iSim.  Was  mj  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son,  What  is  a  traitor? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one 

That  does  so,  is  a  traitor,  and  must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged,  that  swear  and 
lie? 

L,  Macd,  Every  one. 

Smi.  Who  must  han^  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ;  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  ban?  up  them. 

L.  Macd,  Now,  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  !  But 
how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him ;  if  you 
would  not,  it  were  a  gooa  sign  that  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talk'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Me$s.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly. 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  1  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty, 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.  Heaven  preserve  you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  (Exit. 

L,  Macd,  Whither  should  I  fly? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I'm  in  this  earthly  world :  where,  to  do  harm, 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly.     Why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm? — What  are  these 
faces? 
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Enter  Murderers. 
Mur,  Where  is  your  husband  t 
L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified'. 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 
Mur,  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  8hag-hair*d  ^  villain. 
Mur,  What,  you  egg ! 

Young  fry  of  treachery !  [Stabbing  him. 

Son,  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother ; 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies, 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  Murder, 
and  pursued  by  the  Murderers. 


SCENE  III.    England.    A  Room  in  the  King's 
Palace, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 
Malcolm, 

LET  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 
Macd,  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  downfaH'n  birthdom.    Each  new  mom 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yeWd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe  I'll  wail; 

What  know  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke  it  may  be  so,  perchance : 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest;  you  have  lov'd  him  well; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.   I  am  young ;  but  some- 
thing 
You  may  deserve*^  of  him  through  me ;  and  wisdom 
*tu}ere 
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To  o£fer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd*  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.  But  I  shall  crave  jour  pardon : 
That  which  you  are,  my  thou^rhts  cannot  transpose ; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 
Though  all  thmgs  foul  would  wear  me  brows  of 

Grace, 
Yet  Grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd,  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mat,  Perchance,  even  there,  where  1  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child 
— Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love — 
Without  leave  taking  ? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties ;  you  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd,  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  Tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  Goodness  dare  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs ; 
Thy»  title  is  affeered  I—Fare  thee  well,  lord. 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st  me 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended  j 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.     I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  1  oner 
Of' aid  of  goodly  thousands.     But,  for  all  this, 
When  I  snail  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
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More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
By  liim  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd,  What  should  he  be  ?  . 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
I'hat,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  tbe  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar  d 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai,  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.     But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd,  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kmgs.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours ;  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood-winl 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  Greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai,  With  this,  there  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-composM  affection,  such 
A  staunchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
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To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  T  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  tor  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings.     Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foyson  to  fill  up  your  will, 
Of  your  mere  own.    All  these  are  portable, 
With  other  graces  weigh *d. 

Mai.  But  I  have  none.  The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  staoleness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproot  ^  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth  .  . . 

Macd,  O  Scotland  !  Scotland ! 

Mai,  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak. 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd,  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-sceptred. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blasj^heme  his  breed. — Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king ;  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  ^ 

Died  every  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  well !  t 

These  evifs.  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banisn*d  me  from  Scotland. — Oh,  my  breast, 
Thy  hope  ends  here  ! 

iial,  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  Uie  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
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To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  soueht  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  Wisdom  plucks  me 
Prom  over-credulous  Haste.     But  Goa  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
1  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life  :  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself.    What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command ; 
Whither,  indeed,  oefore  thy  here-approach. 
Old  Seyward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 
Now  we'll  together ;  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !   Why  are  you  silent? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai,  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  King  forth,  I 
pray  you  1 

Doct,  Ay,  sir;  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls, 
That  stay  his  cure.    Their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch 
— Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand — 
They  presently  amend. 

mat,  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

lExit  Doctor. 

Macd,  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai,  Tis  call'd  the  Evil. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  Heaven 
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Himself  best  knows ;  but  strangely- viFited  people. 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 

The  mere  desnair  of  surgery,  he  cures, 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers;  and  'tis  spoken, 

To  the  socceeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healine  benediction.    With  this  strange  Tirtue, 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  Ins  throne, 

That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

"Macd,  See,  who  comes  here ! 

Mai.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

Macd,  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

MaL  I  know  him  now.  Good  God,  betimes  remove 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers  ! 

Rosse,  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!     It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  ecstasy ;  the  dead-man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd,  Oh,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

Mai.  What's  the  new'st  grief? 

Rosse.  That  of  an  hoiir's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter 'd  at  their  peace  t 
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\      Rosse.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech ;  how 
goes  it '? 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tiding 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  afoot. 
j  Now  is  the  time  of  help  ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
J  Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 

To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 
I       Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Seyward,  and  ten  thousand  men; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Resse.  'Would,  I  could  answi 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee- grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that's  hones 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  eve: 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph  !  I  ^ess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and  bab< 
Savagely  slaughter'd.    To  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  Heaven ! — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows. 
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Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd,  My  children  too  ? 

Roise.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wifekill'dtoo? 

Koise.  I  have  said. 

MaL  Be  comforted. 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children.— All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— Oh,  hell-kite !— All  ? 
What !  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  Heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part?    Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee ;  naught  that  I  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.   Heaven  rest  them  now ! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword.  Let  grief 
Convert  to  ane^er ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  Oh !  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue. — But,  gentle  Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front, 
Brin^  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Withm  my  sword's  len^h  set  him  ...  if  he  'scape. 
Then  Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai.  This  time  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  King :  our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  Powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.    Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.    [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  ike  Castle, 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physnc,  and  a  waiting 
Gentlewoman. 
Doctor. 
HAVE  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When 
was  it  she  last  walked  1 

Gent,  Since  his  Majesty  went  into  the 
field,  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal 
It,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

Doct,  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  at 
once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watch- 
ing.— In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking, 
and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at  any  time,  have 
you  heard  her  say  ? 

Geiit,  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 
Doct,  You  may,  to  me;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent,  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no  wit- 
ness to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  Taper, 
Lo  you,  here  she  comes !    This  is  her  very  guise ;  and, 
upon  ray  life,  fast  asleep.   Observe  her ;  stand  close. 

Doct,  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent,  Why,  it  stood  by  her.  Sne  has  light  by  her 
continually ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct,  You  see  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent,  Ay,  but  their  senses  are  shut. 
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Di)ct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands.  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  m.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct,  Hark !  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly. 

Lady  M,  Out,  damned  spot !   out,  I  say ! — One ; 

two : .  why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't. Hell  is  murky  ! 

— Fye,  my  lord,  fye !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  !  What 
need  we  /ear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 
power  to  account  ? — Yet  who  would  have  thought  the 
old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that? 

Lady  M.  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife.  AVhere  is 
she  now  ? — What !  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 
— No  more  o' that^  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that ;  you  mar 
all  with  this  starting. 

Doct,  Go  to,  go  to;  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

-  Gent,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that.     Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still.  All 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct,  Well,  well,  well. 

Gent.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice.  Yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M,  Wash  your  hands;  put  on  your  night- 
'  gown;  look  not  so  pale. — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Ban- 
quo's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  on  his  grave. 

VI.  F 
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DocU  Even  so. 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there's  knocting  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  comf ,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
What's  done,  cannot  be  undone.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  [Exit, 

Boot,  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  Directl;|r. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.  Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles;  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  ttie  physician. — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her. — So,  eood  night. 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'cf  my  sight ; 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent,  Good  night,  good  Doctor. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.     The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter  with  Drum  and  Colour Sj  Menteth,  Cathness, 

Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Menteth. 

THE  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Seyward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 

Revenges  burn  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 

Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm. 

Excite  the  mortified  man. 
Ang.  Near  Bimam-wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them ;  that  way  are  they  coming. 
Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his  brother  1 
Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not ;  I  have  a  file 

Of  all  the  gentry.    There  is  Sey  ward's  son, 

And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 

Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 
Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant^ 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
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Some  sa^y  be^s  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  It  valiant  fury ;  hut,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Widiin  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang,  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
NoUung  in  love ;  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

MetU.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start ; 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  1 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd. 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drap  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

[Exeunt,  mardiing. 


SCENE  III.    Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 
Macbeth. 

BRING  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all : 
Till  Birnam-wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What's  the  boy  Malcolm  1 
Wps  he  not  bom  of  woman  ?   The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me  thus : 
Fear  not,  Macbeth ;  no  man,  that's  bom  of  tooman. 
Shall  e*er  have  power  vpon  thee, — ^Then  fly,  false  Thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures ; 
The  mind  1  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear 
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Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon ! 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand — 

Macb,  Geese,  villain  ? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver*d  boy.    What  soldiers,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey-face  ] 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence.  [Ent  Serv.] — Sey  ton ! 
I  am  sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold  . . .  Sey  ton,  I  say ! — This  push 
Will  cheer**  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough ;  mv  way  of  life 
Is  falPn  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old-age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not. 
Seyton ! — 

Enter  Seyton. 
Sey.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure? 
M&cb.  W  hat  news  more  ? 

Sey.  All  is  confirmed,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 
Macb.   ril  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 
Sey.  Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I'll  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round  ; 
.  Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.  Give  me  mine  armour. — 
How  does  your  patient,  Doctor? 
Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 
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is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
eep  her  from  her  rest. 
b.  Cure  her  of  that. 

thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'dj 
jfrpm  the  memory  a  rooteJsorjow^..^. 
ut  the  written  troubles  of  the  braia^  , 
^ith  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote^ 
g  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  matter'* 
weighs  upon  the  beart  T  -    - 

Therein  the  patient 
ninister  to  himself. 

!>.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I*Il  none  of  it. — 
put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff. — 
,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  Thanes  fly  from  me. — 
sir,  despatch. — If  thou  couldst,  Doctor,  cast 
Iter  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
irge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
d  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
lould  applaud  again. — Pull't  off,  I  sav. — 
rhubarb,  senna,^  or  what  purgative  arug, 
scour  these  English  hence  ? — Hear'st  thou  of 
them? 

.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation, 
us  hear  something. 

'f.  Bring  it  after  me. — 

Qot  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
mam- forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [£rt>. 

.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear, 
igain  should  hardly  draw  me  here.         [Exit, 
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SCENE  IV.     Country  near  Dunsinane :   A  Wood 
in  view, 

Enterywith  Drum  arui  Colours,  MAicoiMy  old  Seyward 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  Cathness, 
Angus,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Soldiers,  marching, 

Malcolm, 

COUSINS,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand 
That  chamhers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Sey.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai,  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear't  before  him;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  Discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold,  It  shall  be  done. 

Sey.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before't. 

Mai.  'Tis  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  taken,^ 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Sey,  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[Exeunt,  marching. 
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SCENE  V.    Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castle, 

"Enter y  with  Drums  and  CoUmrSy  Macbeth,  Seyton, 
and  Soldiers. 

Macbeth. 

HANG  out  our  banners !  on  the  outward  walls 
The  cry  is  still,  They  com^/— Our  Castle's 
strength 
Will  lauj^h  a  siege  to  scorn ;  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  'forced  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  b^t  them  backward  home. — What  is  that  noise? 
[A  cry  within,  of  women, 

Sev.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Ti^cb,  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  quail'd'* 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.    I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaugnt'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Sev,  The  Queen,  my  lord^  is  dead. 

JU!ac&.  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.— 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.    It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.— 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 
Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  ouickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord,  1  should  report  tnat  which 
I  saw  ,3*  but  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Much.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
.  I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Mach.  Liar  and  slave ! 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  so ; 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming. 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb,  If  thou  speak*st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee;  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  be^in 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  Fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth :  Fear  not,  till  Bimam-wood 
Do  come  to  Dujisinane ;  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.    Arm,  arm,  and  out ! — 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  estate  o'the  world  were  now  undone. — 
Ring  the  alarum-bell ;  blow,  wind !  come  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI.    The  same.    A  Plain  befare  the  CastU. 

Entery  with  Drums  and  ColourSf  Malcolm,  old  Sey- 
WARD,  Macduff,  S^c.  and  their  Army,  with  Boughs. 

Malcolm. 
"VTOW  near  enough;  your  leavy  screens  throw 
JLl         down, 
And  shew  like  those  you  are. — You,  worthy  uncle, 
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Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right  noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle ;  worthy  Macduff  and  we 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do, 
According  to  our  order. 

Sey,  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give  them    ] 
all  breath, 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

lExeunt,    Atarums  continued. 


SCENE  VII.     The  same.    Another  Part  of  the 
Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macbeth, 

THEY  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What's 
he. 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman?  such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Seyward. 
Yo.  Sey,  What  is  thy  name? 
Macb.  Thou 'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo,  Sey,  No ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 
name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 
Macb,  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Sey,  The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a 
title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb,  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Sey,  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my 
sword 
111  prove  the  lie  thou  speakest. 

[Theyjighty  and  young  Seyward  is  slain. 
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Mach.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandished  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.      [Exit, 

Alarums.    Enter  Macduff. 
Macd,  That  way  the  noise  is. — ^Tyrant,  shew  thy 
face! 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
1  cannot  strike  at  wretched  Kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves ;  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.    There  thou  should'st  be ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.  Let  me  find  him,  Fortune!  and 
More  I  beg  not.  [Exit.   Alarum, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Seyward. 
Sey.  This  way,  my  lord ;  the  Castle's  gently  ren- 
der'd. 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  Thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

MaL  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 
Sey,  Enter,  sir,  the  Castle. 

lExeunt,    Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee. 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 
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Macd.  I  have  no  words, 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword.    Thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  .  .  .  [They  fight, 

Maeb,  Thou  losest  labour ; 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed. 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Maed.  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so ; 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd,  j 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  will  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrit. 
Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant. 

Macb,  I  will  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam-wood  be  come  to  Bunsinane, 
And  Siou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last     Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield ;  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  Holdy  enough  ! 

[Exeunty  fighting. 

Retreat,    Flourish,    "Re-enter ,  with  Drum  and  Coburs, 
Malcolm,  old  Seywakd,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Angus, 
Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers. 
Mai,  I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arriv'd. 
Sey,  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 
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So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

MaL  Macduff  is  missing  ana  your  noble  son. 

hoise.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt. 
He  only  liy'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirmed, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  be  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Sey,  Then  he  is  dead? 

Rosse,  Kjy  and  brought  off  the  field.    Your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth ;  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Sey,  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Rme,  Aye,  on  the  front. 

Sey,  "Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

MaL  He's  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  1*11  spend  for  him. 

Sey,  He's  worth  no  more ; 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
And  so,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer  coa 
fort* 

Macd.  Hail^  I^ing !  for  io  thod  art.   Behold^  wh( 
stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  hsad  ;  th^  time  in  free. 
'.  compaM'd  with 
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In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What's  more  to  do 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time 
— As  calling  home  our  ezil'd  fiends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life — this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Fiouriih.     Exeunt, 
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ADDRESS  PREFIXED  TO  THE  QUARTO 

EDITION  OF  THIS  PLAY,  1609. 

A  never  writer,  to  an  ever  reader.   News. 

TERNAL  reader,  you  have  here  a  new 
play,  never  staled  with  the  stage,  never 
clapper-clawed  with  the  palms  of  the 
vulgar,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palm 
comical ;  for  it  is  a  hirth  of  that  ^  brain, 
that  never  undertook  any  thing  comical  vainly :  and 
were  but  the  vain  names  of  comedies  changed  for  the 
titles  of  commodities,  or  of  plays  for  pleas,  you  should 
see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  style  them  such 
vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  main  grace  of  their 
gravities ;  especially  this  author's  comedies,  that  are 
80  framed  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  from  the  most 
common  commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives, 
shewing  such  a  dexterity,  and  power  of  wit,  that  the 
most  displeased  with  plays  are  pleased  with  his 
comedies.  And  all  such  dull  and  heavy- witted  world- 
lings, as  were  never  capable  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy, 
coming  by  report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have 
found  that  wit  there,  that  they  never  found  in  them- 
selves, and  have  parted  better-witted  than  they  came ; 
feeling  an  edge  of  wit  set  upon  them,  more  than  ever 
thev  dreamed  they  had  brain  to  ^rind  it  on.  So  much 
and  such  savoured  salt  of  wit  is  in  his  comedies,  that 
they  seem,  for  their  height  of  pleasure,  to  be  born 
in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all 
there  is  none  more  witty  than  this :  and  had  I  time  I 
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would  comment  upon  it ;  though  I  know  it  needs  not, 
for  so  much  as  will  make  jou  think  jour^  testern 
well  bestowed,  but  for  so  much  worth,  as  even  poor 
1  know  to  be  stuffed  in  it.  It  deserves  such  a  labour, 
as  well  as  the  best  comedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus. 
And  believe  this,  that  when  he  is  gone,  and  his 
comedies  out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and 
set  up  a  new  English  Inquisition.  Take  this  for  a 
warning,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleasure's  loss,  and 
judgement's,  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  less,  for  not^ 
being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude ; ' 
but  mank  Fortune  for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst 
you.  Since  by  the  grand  possessors'  wills  1  believe 
you  should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than  been 
prayed.  And  so  1  leave  all  such  to  be  prayed  for, 
for  the  states  of  their  wits'  healths,  that  will  not  praise 
it.     VaU, 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  one  in  Armour. 

f  N  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.    From  isles  of 

Greece 
The  princes  orgulous,  their  hieh  blood 

chaf'd, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war.    Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
I'heir  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phry^a ;  and  their  vow  is  made. 
To  ransack  Troy ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish 'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that's  the  (quarrel. — 
To  Tenedos  they  come ;  and  the  deep-drawmg  barks 
Do  there  disgorge  their  warlike  fraughtage.     Now 
On  Dardan  plains  the  fresh  and  yet  unbruis'd  Greeks 

do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions ;  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. — 
]Now  Expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard. — And  hither  am  I  come 
A  Prologue  arm*d ;  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 
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PROLOGUE. 


In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 

Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 

Now  good  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


TEOILUS   AND   CEESSIDA. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    Troy.     Before  Wiam'B  Palace. 
Enter  Troilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 

Troilus. 
ALL  here  my  varlet;  I'll  unarm  again. 
Why  should  1  war  without  the  walb  of 

Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas  !  hath  none. 
Pan,  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 
Tro,  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance, 
Less  valiant  than  the  vir^n  in  the  night. 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan,  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this.  For 
my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther.  He 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs 
tarrv  the  grinding. 

Tro,  Have  1  not  tarried  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 
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Tro,  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  the  bolting ;  but  you  must  tarry  the  lea- 
vening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan,  Ay,  to  the  leavening ;  but  here's  yet,  in  the 
word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake, 
the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking.  Nay,  you 
must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  to  burn 
your  lips. 

Tro,  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e*er  she  be, 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  1  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts  .. .  . 
So^aitor ! — when  she  comes ! — When  is  she  thence? 

Pan,  Well,  she  look'd  yesternight  fairer  than  ever 
I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro,  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,  when  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain. 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have — as  when  the  sun  doth  lignt  a  storm  ^ — 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile ; 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness, 
Is  like  that  mirth  Fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan,  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than 
Helen's — well,  go  to — there  were  no  more  comparison 
between  the  women  . .  .  But,  for  my  part,  she  is  my 
kinswoman.  1  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her ; 
— but  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yester- 
day, as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cas- 
sandra's wit ;  but . . . 

Tro,  O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus . . . 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd, 
Reply  not,  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.    1  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love :  tiiou  answer'st,  She  is  fair ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  oh  !  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
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Writing  their  own  reproach  ;  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.  This  thou  tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say,  1  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  halm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  ^rash  that  Love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan,  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro,  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't;  let  her  he  as  she 
is.  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she  be 
not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro,  Good  Pandarus !  How  now,  Pandarus ! 

Pan,  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ;  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you  ;  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  la- 
bour. 

2V0.  What !  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  1  what ! 
with  me  ? 

Pan,  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen.  An  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sun- 
day. But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a 
black-a-moor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  1,  she  is  not  fair? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's  a 
fool  to  stay  behind  her  father ;  let  her  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  so  I'll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her.  For  my 
part,  I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  i'  the  matter. 

Tro,  Pandarus  . . . 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro,  Sw^et  Pandarus  . .  . 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will  leave 
all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit.     An  Alarum. 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peace,  rude 
sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
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I  cannot  figbt  upon  this  argument ; 

It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 

But,  Pandarus  . .  .  O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me  ! 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar ; 

And  he*s  as  tetchy  to  be  woo*d  to  woo, 

As  she  is  stubbom-cbaste  against  all  suit. 

Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 

What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we. 

Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 

Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides. 

Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 

Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 

Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum,    Enter  .^neas. 
Mne,  How  now,  Prince  Troilus !  wherefore  not 

afield? 
Tro,  Because  not  there.    This  woman's  answer 
sorts; 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  ^neas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 
Mne,  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro,  By  whom,  ^neas  J 

Mne,  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro,  Let  Paris  bleed.    Tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum, 

Mne,  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to- 
day ! 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  would  I  might,  were  may. 
But,  to  the  sport  abroad ;  are  you  bound  thither? 
Mne,  In  all  swift  haste. 
Tro,  Come,  go  we  then  together.     [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.     The  same,    A  Street. 

Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 
Cressida, 

WHO  were  those  went  by  ? 
AUx.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Ores,  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.    Hector,  whose  patience 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-daj  was  mov'd. 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harness'd  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector  s  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  1 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this.    There  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
Thy  call  him,  Ajaz. 

Cres.  Good ;  and  what  of  him  1 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se, 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of 
their  particular  additions.  He  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  cnurlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant ;  a 
man  into  whom  Nature  hath  so  crowded  humours 
that  his  valour  is  crush 'd  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced 
with  discretion ;  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that 
he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but 
he  carries  some  stain  of  it.  He  is  melancholy  without 
cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair :  he  hath  the  joints 
of  every  thing;  but  everything  so  out  of  joint,  that 
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he  is  a  ffouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use ;  or 
"*^  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres,  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex,  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the 
battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame 
whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and 
waking. 

"Enter  Pandarus. 

Cres,  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex,  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cres,  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Akx,  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan,  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cres,  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid.  What  do  you 
talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do  you, 
cousin  ?  When  were  you  at  Ilium? 

Cres,  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan,  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came? 
Was  Hector  arm'd,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres,  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  was  stirring  earl^. 

Cres,  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan,  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres,  So  he  says  here. 

Pan,  True,  he  was  so ;  T  know  the  cause  too.  He'll 
lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that ;  and  there's 
Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him ;  let  them  take 
heed  of  ^'roilus  ^  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cres,  What!  is  he  angry  too? 

Pan,  Who,  Troilus?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two. 

Cres,  O  Jupiter  !  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan,  What !  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector?  Do 
you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres,  Ay ;  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan,  Well,  1  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 
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Ores.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure,  he  is 
not  Hector. 
Pan,  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  denees. 
Cres.  Tis  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 
Pan,  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would,  he 


Cre$,  So  he  is. 

Pan,  In  his  light  condition  !  I  had  gone  barefoot  to 
India. 

Cres,  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan,  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself.  'Would  'a 
were  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above;  Time  must 
friend,  or  end.  Well,  Troilus;  well, — I  would,  my 
heart  were  in  her  body  !  No,  Hector  is  not  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Cres,  Excuse  me. 

Pan,  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  shall  tell  me 
another  tale  when  the  other's  come  to't.  Hector  shall 
not  have  his  wit^  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan,  Nor  his  qualities. 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan,  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'T would  not  become  him ;  his  own's  better. 

Pan,  You  have  no  judgement,  niece.  Helen  her- 
self swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown 
fiftvour — for  so  'tis,  1  must  confess — not  brown  neither. 

Cres.  No,  but  brown  .  . . 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris'. 

Cres,  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if  she 

E raised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his, 
e  having  colour  enough ;  and  the  other  higher,  is  too 
flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.   I  had  as  lief, 
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Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus  for  a 
copper  nose. 

Pan,  I  swear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres,  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him 
the  other  day  into  a  compass'd  window  . . .  and,  you 
know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring 
his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young ;  and  yet  will  he,  with- 
in three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ? 

Pan,  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him ; 
she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven 
chin  . . . 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy !  How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled.  I  think,  his 
smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygia. 

Cres,  Oh  !  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan,  Does  he  not? 

Cres,  Oh  !  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan,  Why^  go  to  then.  But  to  prove  to  you  that 
Helen  loves  Troilus  .  .  . 

Cres,  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  'you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus !  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  than 
I  esteem  an  addle  e^%, 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell. 

Pan.  1  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  think  how  she 
tickled  his  chin.  Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous  white 
hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan,  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
on  his  chin. 

Cres,  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 
,    Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing ;  Queen  Hecuba 
laugh 'd,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 
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Cre*,  With  mill-stones. 

Pan,  And  Cassandra  laugh'd. 

Crts,  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the 
pot  of  her  eyes.     Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  1 

Pan,  And  Hector  laugh'd. 

Crei,  At  what  was  all  this  laughing? 

Pan.  Marryy  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied  on 
Troilus'  chin. 

Cres,  An't  had  heen  a  green  hair,  I  should  have 
Isogh'd  too. 

Pan,  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as  at 
his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer? 

Fan,  Quoth  she,  Here*s  but  two  and  fifty  hain  on 
your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white. 

Cm,  This  is  her  question. 

Pan,  That's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that.  Two 
and  fifty  hairSy  quoth  he,  and  one  white  /  That  white 
hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons,  Jupiter  ! 
ouoth  she,  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my  hmoand  ? 
The  forked  one,  quoth  he ;  plnckit  out.  and  give  it  him. 
But,  there  was  such  laughing !  and  Helen  so  blushed, 
and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so  laughed,  that 
it  passed. 

Cres,  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by. 

Pan,  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday ; 
think  on't. 

Cres,  So  I  do. 

Pan,  I'll  be  sworn,  'tis  true ;  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cres,  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a 
nettle  against  May.  [^4  Retreat  sounded. 

Pan,  Hark !  they  are  coming  from  the  field.  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do  ;  sweet  niece  Cressida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan,  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place  ;  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely.    I'll  tell  you  them  all  by 
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their  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but  mark  Troilus  above 
the  rest. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

uEneas  "pas^s  over  the  Stage, 
Pan,  That's  iEneas.  Is  not  that  a  brave  man?  he's 

one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you.    But  mark 

Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 
Cres,  Who's  that? 

Antenor  posse*  ever. 

Fan,  That's  Antenor.  He  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can 
tell  you ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's  one  o'the 
soundest  judgement  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper 
man  of  his  person. — When  comes  Troilus? — 1*11 
shew  you  Troilus  anon ;  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see 
him  nod  at  me. 

Cres,  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Fan,  You  shall  see. 

Cres,  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

Hector  -passes  over. 

Fan,  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that; 
there's  a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector ! — There's  a 
brave  man,  niece.  O  brave  Hector ! — Look,  how  he 
looks ;  there's  a  countenance.    Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cres,  Oh,  a  brave  man ! 

Fan,  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good  . .  -. 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see?  look  you  there!  There's  no 
jesting ;  there's  laving  on,  take't  oflf  who  will,  as  they 
say :  there  be  hacks  ! 

Cres,  Be  those  with  swords? 

Pan.  Swords!  any  thing,  he  cares  not;  an  the 
Devil  come  to  him,  it's  all  one.  By  God's  lid,  it  does 
one's  heart  good  .  .  .  Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder 
comes  Paris;  [Paris  passes  over.']  look  ye  yonder, 
niece.  Is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not?  Why, 
this  is  brave  now.    Who  said,  he  came  hurt  home  to- 
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day  ?  he's  not  hurt.    Why  this  will  do  Helen's  heart 
good  now.    Ha  !  would  1  could  see  Troilus  now  1 — 
you  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 
Cre$.  Who's  that  ? 

Helenus  jxmes  over. 

Pan,  That's  Helenus. — I  marvel  where  Troilus  is ! 
That's  Helenus. — I  think  he  went  not  forth  to-day. 
That's  Helenus. 

Ores.  Can  Helenus  fight^  uncle  1 

Pan.  Helenus!  no:— yes,  he'll  fieht  indifferent 
well. — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is ! — Hark !  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  1 — Helenus  is  a  priest. 

Cres,  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 

Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan,  Where?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus.— Tis 
Troilus !  there's  a  man,  niece ! — Hem  ! — Brave  Troi- 
lus !  the  prince  of  chivalry ! 

Cres,  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Pan,  Mark  him ;  note  him. — O  brave  Troilus ! — 
Look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you,  how  his  sword 
is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's : 
and  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes ! — O  admirable 
youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilus,  go  thy  way ;  had  I  a  sister  were  a  Grace,  or 
a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  O 
admirable  man !  Paris ! — Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and, 
1  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to 
boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  Stage, 

Cres,  Here  come  more. 

Pan,  Asses,  fools,  dolts ;  chaff*  and  bran,  chaff*  and 
bran,  porridge  after  meat.  I  could  live  and  die  i'  the 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look ;  the  eagles 
are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws.  I  had 
rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon 
and  all  Greece. 
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Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles,  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Fan.  Achilles?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Cres.  Well,  well. 

Pan,  Well,  well ! — Why,  have  you  any  discretion  ? 
have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  is  ? 
Is  not  birth,  oeauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood, 
learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality  and  such 
like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  1 

Cres,  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pie ;  for  then  the  man's  date  is 
out. 

Pan,  You  are  suCh  a  woman !  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  liel 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon  my 
wit,  to  defend  my  wiles  ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  defend 
mine  honesty ;  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty  ;  and 
you,  to  defend  all  these  :  and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie, 
at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 
Cres,  Nay,  Til  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  them  too.  If  1  cannot  ward  what  I 
would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how 
I  took  the  blow  ^  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then 
it  is  past  watching. 

Pan,  You  are  such  another ! 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy.  • 

Bay,  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 
Pan.  Where? 

Boy,  At  your  own  house ;  [there  he  unarms  him.] 
Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  1  come.    [Exit  Boy.]    i 
doubt,  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 
Cres,  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan,  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 
Cres,  To  bring,  uncle  .  .  . 
Pan,  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 
Cres,  By  the  same  token  you  are  a  bawd. — 

[Exit  Pandarus. 
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Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice, 

He  offers  in  another's  enterprise. 

But  more  in  Iroilus  thousand-fold  I  see 

Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be. 

Yet  hold  I  off ;  women  are  angels,  wooing : 

Things  won^  argjiopft,  joy 'a  sojil  lies  i^  the  doing.        \ 

That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is ;  >  1 

Tliat  slie  was' never  yet,  that  ever  knew  ' 

Love  ^ot  so  sweet,  as  when  Desire  did  sue. 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
*  Achievement  m  command ;  ungain*d  beseech,* 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear,   ' 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.    [Exit, 


SCENE  III.     The  Grecian  Camp.    Before 
Agamemnon's  Tent, 

Trumpets,     Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses, 

Menelaus,  and  Others, 

Agamemnon, 

PRINCES,      •         »  »         •         » 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? 
The  ample  proposition,  that  Hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Eails  in  the  promis'd  largeness ;  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 
Sith  everj  action  that  hath  ^one  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 

VI.  H 
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That  gav't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works ; 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought 

else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  ^eat  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  Fortune's  love;  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Fufiing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself. 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingleed. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  Chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.     The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble-boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast !  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk,  and  greater  strength; 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus'  horse.     Where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  shew  and  valour's  worth  divide, 
In  storms  of  Fortune ;  for,  in  her  ray  and  brightness, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize. 
Than  by  the  tiger.     But  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  abng  the  sky,  while  bird  and  beast  are 
Fled  under  shade,  why,  then,  the  thing  of  courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize ; 
Atid,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
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Returns^  to  chiding  Fortune. 

Ulyss,  Agamemnon 

— ^Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  ot  all 
Should  be  shut  up — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, 

[To  Agam. 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life — 

[To  Nest. 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches,  which  were  such, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  again. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatched  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air — strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides — knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue  . . .  yet  let  it  please  both. 
Thou  great,  and  wise,  to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Agam,  Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca;  and  we  it^  less 
expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 
Divide  thy  lips ;  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff-jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulysi,  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances,  which  now  VLl  shew  you. — 
The  speciality  of  rule  hath  been  neglected ; 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  stand  ^  hollow 
Upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  General'*  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected?  Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  snews  as  fairly  in  the  mask, 

•  •«•••« 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Inristore,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
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Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order ; 

And  iJierefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 

Amidst  the  others ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 

Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 

Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.  But  when  the  planets. 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander, 

What  places,  and  what  portents  !  what  mutiny ! 

What  ra^n^  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth, 

Commotion  m  the  winds,  fri&^hts,  changes,  horrors. 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  iixure  !     Oh !  when  degree  is  shak'd 

— Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs — 

The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  communities. 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 

Peaceful  conmierce  from  dividable  shores, 

The  primogenitire  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  1 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy.    The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  ^lobe ; 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  uie  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead ; 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

— Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides — 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  into  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 

And  Appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 

Follows  the  choking  of  the  common  weal ; 
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And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is, 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.    The  Generars  disdained 

Bv  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 

Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength.         | 

Nest,  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam,  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyu,  The  great  Achilles — whom  Opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs.    With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day. 
Breaks  scurril  jests  on  thee  and  all  of  us; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
— Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls — 
He  pageants  us.    Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  aoth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scaffoldage  .  . . 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mendinj^ ;  with  terms  unsquar'd. 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropped. 
Would  seem  hynerboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff. 
The  lar^e  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ; 
Cries,  Excellent !  *tis  Agamemnon  just ; 
Now  play  me  Nestor,    liemy  and  stroke  thy  beard^ 
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-4s  hey  being  drest  to  some  oration. 

That's  done ;  as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife'; 

Yet  eod  Achilles  still  cries,  Excellent ! 

*Tis  rJ^estor  tight !  Now  play  him  me,  PatrocluSy 

Aitning  to  answer  in  a  night  alai-m. 

And  men,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Must  be  die  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 

And,  with  a  palsy,  fumbling  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet :  and  at  this  sport 

Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries.  Oh  I  enough,  PatrocluSf 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel  /  I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.     And  in  this  fashion. 

All  our  abilities,  gi£ts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals,  of  grace  exact. 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 

Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest,  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
— Whom,  as  Ulysses  says.  Opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice — many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  pace 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites 
— A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint — 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  us  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss,  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war  ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand.    The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike. 
When  fitness  calls  them  on ;  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight .  . . 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity ; 
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They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war  : 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 
Or  those,  that,  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls, 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

NeU,  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis  sons.  [^Frumpet  sounds. 

Jgam,  What  trumpet]  look,  Menelaus. 

Enter  JEneas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

A^am.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

^ne,  is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you? 

Agarn,  Even  this. 

AEne,  May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam,  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles*  arm, 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

^ne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam,  How  ? 

^ne.  Ay; 
I  ask,  that  1  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  Morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus. — 
Which  is  that  ^od  in  office,  guiding  men? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon? 

Agam,  This  Trojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair^  unarm'd. 
As  bending  angels ;  that's  their  fame  m  peace. 
But,  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls, 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords  and,  Jove's 
accord. 
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Nothinff  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  i?i^neas, 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  hring  the  praise  forth  : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  Fame  blows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 
Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  ^Eneas  ? 
mne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
Asam,  What's  you  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

mne.  Sir,  pardon ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 
Agam,  He  nears  nought  privately  that  comes  from 

Troy. 
JEne,  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him. 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent. 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam,  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour. 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

^ne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents ; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. — 

[^Trumpet  soundi. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hector — Priam  is  his  father — 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpose  speak :  Kings,  princes,  lords ! 
If  there  be  one  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
With  truant  vows,  to  her  own  lips  he  loves. 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth, 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge. 
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Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  hest  to  do  it, 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Mid-way  hetween  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love. 
If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-humt,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.    Even  so  much. 

Agam,  This  shall  he  told  our  lovers.  Lord  ^Eneas. 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind, 
We  left  them  all  at  home ;  hut  we  are  soldiers : 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  he. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd.     He  is  old  now ; 
But,  if  there  he  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  nohle  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, 
I'll  hide  my  silver  heard  in  a  gold  heaver. 
And  in  my  vanthrace  put  this  wither'd  hrawn ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  he  in  the  world.     His  youth  in  flood, 
I '11  prove  this  truth  with  mjr  three  drops  of  hlood. 

Mm,  Now  Heavens  forhid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 

Uly»,  Amen. 

Agam,  Fair  Lord  ^neas,  let  me  touch  your  hand. 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  hefore  you  go. 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  nohle  foe. 

[Exeunt  ail  hut  Ulyss£8  and  Nestor. 

UlyM,  Nestor  .  . . 
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NesU  What  says  Ulysses? 

ULyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

mst.  Whatis't? 

Utyss,  This  'tis : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  bard  knots ;  the  seeded  pride, 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest,  Well,  and  how  then  1 

Ulyss,  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector  sends, 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest,  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up; 
And  in  the  publication  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya — though  Apollo  knows, 
*Tis  dry  enough — will  with  great  speed  of  judge- 
ment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss,  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 

Nest,  Why,  'tis  most  meet  j  whom  may  you  else 
oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  off. 
If  not  Achilles?  Though't  be  a  sportful  combat. 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  finest  palate.    And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general: 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant-mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.    It  is  suppos'd, 
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He,  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice  ; 

And  choice,  heing  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls, 

Makes  merit  her  election,  and  doth  hoil. 

As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 

Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying, 

What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conauering  part, 

To  steel  a  strong  Opinion  to  themselves ! 

Which  entertained,  limhs  are  his  instruments, 

In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 

Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Uiyss,  Give  pardon  to  my  speech. 

Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  they  do  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  she  win?  the  worst  first.     Do  not  consent, 
That  ever  Rector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this, 
Are  dogged  with  two  stranger  followers. 

Nest,  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what  are 
they? 

Ulyts,  What  glory  our  Achilles  wins'  from  Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair.     If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No ;  make  a  lottery, 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  among  ourselves. 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man. 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices;  if  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hit  or  miss. 
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Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest,  Now,  Ulysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon.    Go  we  to  him  straight. — 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other ;  pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.    Another  -part  of  the  Grecian  Canvp, 

"Entei'  Ajax  and  Thersites. 
Ajax, 
BHERSITES  ... 

Th»r,  Agamemnon . . .  how  if  he  had  boils  ? 
full,  all  over,  generally? — 
Ajax.  Thersites  .  .  . 
Ther,  And  those  boils  did  run  ?— Say  so, — did  not 
the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  core  ? 
-Aiax,  Dog .  .  . 

Ther,  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him ; 
I  see  none  now. 

Ajax,  Thou  bitch- wolfs  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  ? 
Feel  then.  [Strihes  him, 

Ther,  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mon- 
grel beef-witted  lord ! 

Ajax,  Speak  then,  thou  vinnied'st^  leaven,  speak ! 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther,  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness ; 
but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration,  than 
thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canst  strike, 
canst  thou?  a  red  murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks ! 
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Afax,  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strik'st 
me  thus? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation ... 

Ther,  Thou  art  proclaim*d  a  fool,  I  think. 

ij/ax.  Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch. 

Ther.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  [When  thou  art 
forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  an- 
other.] 

^'ox.  I  say,  the  proclamation .  .  . 

Ther,  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on 
Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness, 
as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that  thou 
barkest  at  him. 

iliax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther,  Thou  should'st  strike  him. 

^'ax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther,  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist, 
as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur !  [^Beating  him. 

Ther,  Do,  do. 

Ajax,  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

Ther,  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord !  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an 
assinico  may  tutor  thee.  Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass ! 
thou  art  here  but  to  thresh  Trojans ;  and  thou  art 
bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Bar- 
barian slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin 
at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou 
thing  of  no  bowels,  thou ! 
,    Ajax,  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajax.  You  cur  !  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot !  do,  rudeness ;  do,  camel ; 
do,  do. 
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Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 
Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  !  wherefore  do  jo\x 
thus? 
How  now,  Thersites  !  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 
Ther,  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 
AchiL  Ay ;  what's  the  matter  ? 
Ther,   Nay,  look  upon  him. 
AchiL  So  I  do ;  what's  the  matter? 
Ther,  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 
AchiL  Well,  why  I  do  so. 

Ther,  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him ;  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 
AchiL  I  know  that,  fool. 
Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 
Ajax,  Therefore  I  beat  Ihee. 
1  her.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  ut- 
ters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.    I  have  bobb'd 
his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones;  I  will 
buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  mater  is 
not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.     This  lord, 
Achilles,  Ajax — who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and 
his  guts  in  his  head — I'll  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 
AchiL  What? 
Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax — 
AchU,  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  him,  Achilles 
interposes, 
Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 
AchiL  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 
Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 
AchiL  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness ;  but  the 
fool  will  not.     He  there ;  that  he  ;  look  you  there. 
Ajax,  O  thou  damned  cur  !  I  shall .  .  . 
AchiL  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 
Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 
Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites. 
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Achil.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax,  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenour 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther,  I  serve  thee  not. 

A^ax,  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Iher,  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

Achil,  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  *twaK  not 
voluntary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary.  Ajax  was 
here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther,  Even  so  ?  a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too  lies 
in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector  shall 
have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains ;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no 
kernel. 

AchiL  What!   with  me  too,  Thersites? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor — whose  wit 
was  'mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their 
toes — ^yoke  you  like  draught-oxen,  and  make  you 
plough  up  the  wars. 

AchiL  What,  what? 

Ther,  Yes,  good'sooth.  To  Achilles !  to  Ajax !  to . . . 

^ax,  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther,  *Tis  no  matter;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as 
thou,  afterwards. 

Pair,  No  more  words,  Thersites,  peace ! 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach 
bids  me,  shall  1 1 

Achil,  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther,  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I 
come  any  more  to  vour  tents ;  I  will  keep  where  there 
is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools.     [Exit, 

Fair.  A  good  riddance. 

AchiL  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  through  all 
our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
I'o-morrow  mornine  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach  ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  trash.     Farewell. 
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Ajax.  Farewell.    Who  shall  answer  him  ? 
AchiL  I  know  not,  *tis  put  to  lottery;  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  Oh !  meaning  you. — I'll  go  learn  more  of  it. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.     Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris, 

and  Helenus. 

Priam. 

AFTER  80  man^r  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : — 
Deliver  Helen^  and  all  damage  else 
— As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  War — 
Shall  be  struck  off. — Hector,  what  say  you  to't  ? 

Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  touchetb  my  particular,  yet,  dread  Priam,. 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out,  Who  knows  what  follows? 
Than  Hector  is.    The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.    Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  ours. 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten, — 
What  merit's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fye,  fye,  my  brother! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
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Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 

The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 

And  Duckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless, 

With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 

As  fears  and  reasons?  fye,  for  godly  shame ! 

Hei,  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  rea- 
sons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 
Tro,  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 
priest. 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.    Here  are  your 

reasons : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know,  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  Hies  the  object  of  all  harm ; 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disorb'd  1    Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason. 
Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep.    Manhood  and 

Honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
Makes  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Heet,  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro,  What's  aught,  but  as  it  is  valued  ? 

Hect,  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ;     \ 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignitv  ; 

As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself  1 

As  in  the  prizer :.  'tis  mad  idolatry, ■ 

To  make  tne  service  greater  than'tbe  god ;    _ 
And  the  will  dotes,  tbails  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

VI.  I 
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Tro,  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  Will ; 
My  Will  enkindled  b^  mine  eves  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  Will  and  Judgement:  how  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  Will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose  ?    There  can  oe  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
9  |We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
.  /When  we  have  soird  them ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
i    We  do  not  throw  in  the  unrespective  sieve, 
/    Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
'     Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks ; 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce, 
And  did  him  service ;  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  Morning's. 
Why  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'a  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went 
— As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd.  Go,  go ! — 
If  you'll  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize 
— As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands, 
And  cried.  Inestimable ! — why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  thus; 
And  do  a  deed  that  Fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz  d 
Ricner  than  sea  and  land  ?    O  theft  most  base. 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  ! 
.  But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
i  That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 
'  We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place! 
Cos.  IWithin.]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 
Pri.  What  noise?  what  shriek  is  this? 
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Tro.  Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 
Cos,  \Within.']  Cry,  Trojans! 
Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  raving, 

Cos.  Cry,  Troians,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect,  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cat,  Virgins  and  bo^s,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld*, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  I  lion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand-brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe ! 
Cry,  cry!    Troy'burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.     [Exit, 

Hect,  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  liigh 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  1 

Tro,  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad :  her  brainsick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  auarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gpracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons ; 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  ofiend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain  ! 

Par,  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels. 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
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Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas  !  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?     Yet  I  protest, 
"Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit 

Fri.  Paris,  vou  speak 

Like  one  hesotted  on  your  sweet  delights. 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  me  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Far.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  sucn  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up. 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion !     Can  it  be. 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill-bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect,  Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well : 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd ;  but  superficially,  not  much 
Unlike  young  men ;  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  ot  disteraper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
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*Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  Pleasure,  and  Revenge, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 

All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners.     Now 

What  nearer  debt,  in  all  humanity. 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?    If  this  law 

Of  Nature  be  corrupted  through  affection ; 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 

To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same ; 

There  is  a  law,  in  each  well  order'd  nation, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king 

— As  it  is  known  she  is — these  moral  laws 

Of  Nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  returned.    Thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth ;  yet,  nevertheless, 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 

For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro,  Why,  there  vou  touch'd  the  life  of  our  design ; 
Were  it  not  glory  tnat  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
Sne  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  Fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us. 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action. 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

HecU  I  am  yours. 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
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The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 

Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits; 

I  was  advertis'd  their  great  General  slept, 

Whilst  emulation  in  the  Bxmj  crept. — 

This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exe%inU 


SCENE  III.    The  Grecian  Camp,    Before  Achilles' 
Tent. 

Enter  Thebsites. 
Thenites. 

HOW  now,  Thersites !  what,  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
of  thy  fury !  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it 
thus  1  He  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him.  O  worthy 
satisfaction !  Vould,  it  were  otherwise ;  that  1  could 
beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me.  'Sfoot,  I'll  learn 
to  conjure  and  raise  deyils,  but  I'll  see  some  issue  of 
my  spiteful  execrations.  Then  there's  Achilles,  a 
rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two 
undermme  it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of 
themselves.  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olym- 
pus, forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  kin^  of  gods ;  and, 
Mercury,  lose  all  the^  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Cadu- 
ceus;  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less-than-little 
wit  n*om  them  that  they  have ;  which  short-armed 
Ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will 
not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  with- 
out drawing  their  massy  irons  out,  and  cutting  the 
web.  After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp  ! 
OTj  rather,  the  Neapolitan  bone-ache  !  for  that,  me- 
thinks,  is  the  curse  dependent  on  those  that  war  for 
a  placket.  I  have  said  my  prayers ;  and,  devil  Envy, 
Bay,  Amen.     What,  ho !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 
Patr.  Who's  there?    Thersites?    Good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counter- 
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feit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  con- 
templation ;  but  it  is  no  matter ;  thyself  upon  thyself ! 
The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance, 
be  thine  in  great  revenue !  Heaven  bless  thee  from 
a  tutor,  and  Discipline  come  not  near  thee  !  Let  thy 
blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death!  then  if  she, 
that  lays  thee  out,  says  thou  art  a  fair  corse,  TU  be 
8wom  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never  shrouded  any  but 
lazars.    Amen.     Where's  Achilles? 

Pair.  What!  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  prayer? 

Ther.  Ay  ;  the  Heavens  hear  me ! 

Tmter  Achilles. 

AehiL  Who's  there? 

Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AchU,  Where,  where  ?  art  thou  come  ?  Why,  my 
cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served  thy- 
self in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come ;  what's 
Agamemnon  ? 

Ther,  Thy  commander,  Achilles. — Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles? 

Pair.  Thy  lord,  Thersites.  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Ther,  Thy  knower,  Patroclus.  Then  tell  me,  Pa- 
troclus, what  art  thou  ? 

Patr,  Thou  may'st  tell,  that  knowest. 

Achil,  Oh  !  tell,  tell. 

Ther,  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles;  Achilles  is  my  lord  ;  I  am 
Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr,  You  rascal ! 

Ther,  Peace,  fool;  I  have  not  done. 

Achil,  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Thersites. 

Ther,  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool ; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a 
fool. 

Achil,  Derive  this;  come. 

Ther,  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Aga- 
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memnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  ser^e  such  a  fool ;  and 
Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Fatr,  Why  am  la  fool? 

Ther,  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover ;  it  suffices 
me,  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ! 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestob,  Diomedes, 
and  AjAx. 

AchiL  Patroclus,  111  speak  with  nohody. — Come 
in  with  me,  Thersites.  \Exit, 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold  and  a 
whore ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions,  and 
bleed  to  death  upon !  Now  the  dry  serpigo  on  the 
subject !  and  war  and  lechery  confound  all !     [Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent;  but  ill  disposed,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  sent  back  our  messengers ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him. 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place. 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr,  I  shall  say  so  to  him.     [Exit. 

Ulyss,  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart.  You 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ; 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride.  But  why,  why  ?  let  him 
shew  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[Takes  Agamemnon  aside. 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.  Who?    Thersites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No ;  you  see  he  is  his  argument  that  has 
his  argument,  Achilles. 
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"Nest,  All  the  better;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish,  than  their  faction.  But  it  was  a  strong  com- 
posure,  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  Wisdom  knits  not  Folly  may 
easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Nett,  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  cour- 
tesy.   His  le^s  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Pair.  Achilles  bids  me  say  he  is  much  sorry, 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  moye  your  Greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him.    He  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion*  sake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam,  Hear  you,  Patroclus. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers ; 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him ;  yet  all  his  virtues, 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld. 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  bepn  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  m  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him ;  and  you  shall  not  sin. 
If  you  do  'say  we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater. 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgement;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
Disffuise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,*°  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
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We'll  none  of  bim  ;  but  let  bim,  like  an  engine. 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report, — 
Brin^  action  hither ;  this  cannot  go  to  war, 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant. — Tell  bim  so. 

Pair,  I  shall ;  and  bring  bis  answer  presently.  [Exif. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied ; 
We  come  to  speak  with  bim. — Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.  What  is  be  more  than  another  t 

Agam,  No  more  than  what  be  thinks  be  is. 

Ajax,  Is  be  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think  he  thinks 
himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  bis  thought,  and  say  be  is  ? 

Agam,  No,  noble  Ajax  ;  you  are  as  strong,  as  va- 
liant, as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and 
altogether  more  tractable.  . 

Aiax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How  doth 
pridfe  grow  ?     I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Agam,  Your  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  him- 
self; Pride  is  bis  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his 
own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the 
deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax,  I  do  bate  a  proud  man,  as  I  bate  the  engen- 
dering of  toads. 

Nest,  And  yet  be  loves  himself!  Is  it  not  strange? 

[Aside. 

Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss,  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam,  What's  bis  excuse  ? 

Ulyss,  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  bis  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam,  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 
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Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only, 
He  makes  important.    Possessed  he  is  with  greatness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  ima^in'd  worth 
Holds'in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  'gainst  himself.     What  should  I  say  ? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry,  No  recovery, 

Agam,  Let  Ajax  ^o  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent ; 
'TIS  said,  he  holds  you  well,  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

ulyss,  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  A  lax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles.    Shall  the  proud  lord. 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam ; 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thou&^hts,  save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself— shall  he  be  worshipt 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  1 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd ; 
Nor,  by  mj  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles'  is, 
Bv  gomg  to  Achilles   •    •    • 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  hmi !  Jupiter  forbid ! 
And  say  in  thunder,  AchilleSf  go  to  him. 

Nest,  Oh !  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[Aside, 

Dio,  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause ! 

[Aside, 

Ajax,  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
I'll  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 
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Agam.  Oh,  no !  you  shall  not  go. 

AJax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze  his 
pride. 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss,    Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

Ajax,  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow ! — 

Nest.  How  he  describes 

Himself !  ^Aside. 

Aiax.        Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

tjlyss.  The  raven 

Chides  blackness.  \^Aside. 

Aiax.  I  will  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.  He  will  be  the  physician,  that  should  be 
the  patient.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind, — 

tjlyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  A*  should  not  bear  it  so, 

A*  should  eat  swords  first.    Shall  pride  carry  it  1 

Nest,  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  A'  would  have  ten  shares.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  knead  him,  I  will  make  him  supple. 

Nest.  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm ;  force  him  with 
praises. 
Pour  in,  pour  in  ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dislike. 
[To  Agamemnon. 

Nest.  Our  noble  General,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm. 
Here  is  a  man  .  .  .  but  'tis  before  his  face  ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us ! 
I  would,  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now  . . . 


1 
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Vlya.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio,  Or  covetous  of  praise? 

Vlyu,  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ? 

Dio,  Or  strange,  or  self  affected  1 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  Heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck ; 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition. 
But  be  that  disciplined  thy  arms  to  fight .  . . 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  m  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour,  let 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spisMiious  and  dilated  parts.    Here's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  Time, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax',  and  your  brain  so  tempered. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Shall  I  call  you  father? 

Nest,  Ay,  my  good  son. 

IHo,  Be  rul'd  by  him.  Lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss,  There  is  no  tarrying  here ;  the  hart  Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  General 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy.    To-morrow- wiom 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast ; 
And  here's  a  lord  . . .  come  knights  from  east  to  west. 
And  cull  their  fiower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam,  Go  we  to  counsel.     Let  Achilles  sleep : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw 

deep.  [£re«nt. 
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ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I.    Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace, 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 
Pandarus, 
^RIEND !  you !  pray  you,  a  word.    Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  Lord  Paris  ? 

iSert;.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 
Pan,  You  depend  upon  him,  1  mean? 
Serv,  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 
Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman ;  I  must 
needs  praise  him. 

Serv,  The  Lord  be  praised  ! 
Pan,  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 
Serv,  'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 
Pan,  Friend,  know  me  better;   I  am  the  Lord 
Pandarus. 
Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 
Pan,  I  do  desire  it. 
Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

IMusic  within. 
Pan,  Grace !  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lordship 
are  my  titles.     What  music  is  this? 
Serv,  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  in  parts. 
Pan,  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 
Serv,  Wholly,  sir. 
Pan.  Who  play  they  to? 
Serv,  To  the  hearers,  sir. 
Pan,  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 
Serv,  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 
Pan,  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 
Serv,  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 
Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.     At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play  ? 
Serv.  That's  to't,  indeed,  sir.     Marry,  sir,  at  the 
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request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ; 
with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  oeauty, 
love's  invisible  soul .  .  . 

Pan,  Who?  mv  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv,  No,  sir,  Helen.  Could  you  not  find  out  that 
by  her  attributes  1 

Pan,  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  Lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paris 
from  the  Prince  Troilus.  I  will  make  a  complimental 
assault  upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  bodden  business!  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed! 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen',  attended. 

Pan,  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide 
them !  especially  to  you,  fair  queen !  fair  thoughts 
be  your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen,  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan,  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen. 
— Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par,  You  have  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again ;  you  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance. — Nell,  ne  is  full  of 
harmony. 

Pan,  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen,  Oh,  sir! 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par,  Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan,  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen. — 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  roe  a  word  ] 

Helen,  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out;  we'll 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with  me. 
But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord. — Mv  dear  lord,  and  most 
esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Iroilus — 

Helen.  My  Lord  Pandarus,  honey-sweet  lord  . .  . 

Pan,  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to. — Commends  him- 
self most  affectionately  to  you — 
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Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody. 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  ! 

Fan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that's  a  sweet 
queen,  i'  faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour 
offence. 

Pan,  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
words ;  no,  no. — And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that, 
if  the  King  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will  make  his 
excuse. 

Helen.  My  Lord  Paudanis  .  .  . 

Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen,  my  very  very 
sweet  queen  ? 

Par,  What  exploit's  in  hand  1  where  sups  he  to- 
night? 

Helen,  Nay,  but,  my  lord  .  . . 

Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen? — My  cousin 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups. 

Par,  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Cressida. 

Pan,  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide ;  come, 
your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par,  Well,  V\\  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say 
Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  ?  Come,  give  nie 
an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen,  Why,  this  is  kindlv  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my 
Lord  Paris. 

Pan,  He !  no,  she'll  none  of  him ;  they  two  are 
twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this;  I'll 
sing  you  a  song  now. 
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Helen,  Kjy  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth,  sweet 
lord,  thou  hast  a  hne  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love ;  this  love  will  undo 
us  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 

Pan,  Love !  av,  that  it  shall,  i*  faith. 

Par,  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 

Pan,  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so : 

Love,  Uwe,  nothing  but  lovBy  still  more ! 

FoTy  oh,  Love's  how 

Shoots  buck  and  doe : 

The  shaft  confounds^ 

Not  that  it  wounds f 
But  tickles  still  the  sare. 
These  lovers  cry.  Oh !  oh !  they  die ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  killy 
Doth  turn  oh !  oh !  to  ha!  ha!  he ! 

So  dying  Love  lives  still : 
Oh  !  oh !  a  while,  but  fia  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  groans  out  for  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hey  ho! 

Helen.  In  love,  i*  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoBghts,  and  hot  deeds  ?  Why,  they  are  vipers.  Is 
love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord, who's  a-field 
to-day  ? 

Par,  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantly  of  Troy.  I  would  fain  have  armed 
to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something ; — ^you  know 
all,  Lord  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.  I  long  to  hear  how 

VI.  K 
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tbey  sped  to-day. — You'll  remember  your  brother's 
excuse  ? 

Par,  To  a  bair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan,  I  will,  sweet  queen.  [Exit, 


\A  Retreat  sounded. 
Ml 


Par,  Tbey  are  come  from  fiela;  let  us  to  Priam's 
ball, 
To  greet  tbe  warriors.   Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  bis  stubborn  buckles, 
With  tnese  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touched. 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  tbe  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  tbe  island-kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen,  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  bis  servant, 
Paris. 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  bare ; 
Yea,  oversbines  ourself. 

Par,  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    Pandarus'  Orchard, 

Enter  Panda  rub  and  a  Servant,  meeting, 
Pandarus. 

HOW  now!  Where's  thy  master?  at  my  cousin 
Cressida's  ? 
Serv,  No,  sir;   be  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 
Pan,  Oh !  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  ? 
Tro,  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 
Tro,  No,  Pandarus ;  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftaj^e.     Oh  !  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  Bw'm  transportance  to  those  fields, 
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Where  I  maj  wallow  in  the  lily-beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver !     Oh  !  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan,  Walk  here  i*  the  orchard,  I  will  brinff  her 
straight.  [Exit, 

Tto.  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense  ;  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar  ?    Death,  I  fear  me. 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers. 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan,  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come  straight. 
You  mast  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  frayed  with 
a  sprite.  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the  prettiest  villain ;  she 
fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow. 

Tro,  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom. 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  Vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  Majesty. 

Enter  Pandarvs  and  Cressida. 

Pan,  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  Shame's 
a  babv.  Here  she  is  now ;  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — What !  are  you 
gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made 
tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ; 
an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'  the  fills. 
Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her?  Come,  draw  this  cur- 
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tain,  and  let's  see  your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how 
loath  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  'twere  dark,  you'd 
close  sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress. 
How  now,  a  kiss  in  fee-farm !  build  there,  carpenter ; 
the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts 
out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all 
the  ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro,  Lady,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds;  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  Question.  What!  billing  again?  Here's, 
In  witness  whereof  the  parties  interchangeably  .  .  .  Come 
in,  come  in ;  I'll  go  get  a  fire.  [^Exit, 

Cres,  Will  you  wdk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro,  O  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wish'd  me  thus ! 

Cress.  Wish'd,  my  lord ! — The  gods  grant ! — O  my 
lord! 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes  this 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my 
sweet  lady  m  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they  never 
see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  Fear,  that  seeing  Reason  leads,  finds 
safer  footing  than  blind  Reason  stumbling  without 
/     Fear.    To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worse. 
^  Tro.  Oh !  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear ;  in  all 

Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres,  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro,  Nothing  but  our  undertakings ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers; 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposi- 
tion enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty 
»  imposed.  This  is  the  monstrousity  in  love,  lady , — that 
the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  execution  confined ;  that 
the  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  abilitjr  that 
they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection 
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of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of 
one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act 
of  hares  are  they  not  monsters  1 

Tro.  Are  there  such  t  such  are  not  we.  Praise  us 
as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head  shall 
go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it ;  no  perfection  in  reversion 
shall  have  a  praise  in  present ;  we  will  not  name  De- 
sert, before  his  birth  ;  and,  being  born,  his  addition 
shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith.  Troilus 
shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  Envy  can  say  worst 
shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth  ;  and  what  Truth  can 
speak  truest  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  1 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What!  blushing  still?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit  I  dedicate 
to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of 
you  youll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my  lord ;  if  he 
flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages ;  your  uncle's 
word  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan,  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  our  kin- 
dred, though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed,  they 
are  constant,  being  won.  They  are  burs,  I  can  tell 
you ;  they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres,  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart. — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro,  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win? 

Cres,  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord,    I 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever  .  . .  Pardon  me ; 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it.    In  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
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\     Too  headstrong  for  their  mother.    See,  we  fools ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd?  who  shall  ]be  true  to  ^s, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  purselvea  ? 
Btit,  tfaongh  rtof^  yo'u  well,  I  woo*d  you  not ; 
And  yety  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man, 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.    See,  see !  your  silence^ 
..Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  wieakness  dxftVfiL 
Mv  very  soul  of  counseli^    Stop  my  mouth. 
TriT.^And  sEair,  all^eit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 
Pan,  Pretty,  i*  faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
Twas  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss. 
I  am  asham'd ;  O  Heavens  !  what  have  I  done  ? 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 
Tro,  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  'I 
Tan,   Leave!   an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning . .  • 

Crei,  Pray  you,  content  you. 
Tro,  What  oflFends  you,  lady  ? 

Cres,  Sir,  mine  own  company. 
Tro,  You  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Ore*,        Let  me  ^o  and  try. 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you  ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     1  would  be  gone. 

Tro,  Well  know  they  what  they  speak  that  speak 

so  wisely. 
Cret,  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  shew  more  craft  than 
love. 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts.     But  you  are  not  wise, 
1  Or  else  you  love  not;  tor  to  be  wise  and  love 
\  Exceeds  man*s  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro,  Oh,  that  1  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
j    —As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you — 
'    To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
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To  keep  Ler  constancy  in  plight  and  youth,  , 

Outlivinff  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind  i 

That  dotn  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  !  ; 

Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me,        ) 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 

Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 

Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ! 

How  were  I  then  uplifted  !  but,  alas ! 

I  am  as  true  as  Truth's  simplicity, 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  Truth. 

Cres,  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Tro,  O  virtuous  fi^ht ! 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right. 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
.Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus.    When  their  rimes. 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  bi^  compare. 
Want  smiiles,  truth-tir  d  with  iteration — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre  . . . 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Pret,  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  Time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  Oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  Memory, 
From  ffuse  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood  !  when  they  have  said,  as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  them  sajr,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Cressid. 

Pan,  Go  to,  a  bargain  made ;  seal  it,  seal  it ;  I'll 
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be  the  witness.  Here  I  hold  your  hand ;  her< 
cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another, 
I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  '. 
pitiful  goers-bet  ween  be  called  to  the  world's  enc 
my  name ;  call  them  all  Pandars.  Let  all  coi 
men  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  ai 
brokers-bet  ween  Pandars  !  say,  Amen. 

Tro,  Amen. 

Cres,  Amen. 

Pan,  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  shew  you  a  < 
ber  with  a  bed ;  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not 
of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death.    I 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  he 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer ! 

SCENE  Til.     The  Grecian  Camp, 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nej 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 
Calchas, 

NOW,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  ] 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  al 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mi 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  Jov 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name,  expos'd  myself, 
Trom  certain  and  possessed  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestering  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  conditioi 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted. 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste. 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  register 'd  in  promise. 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  ray  behalf. 
Agam.  What  would'st  thou  of  us,  Trojan?  i 
demand. 
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Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took  ;  Trov  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you — often  have  you  thanks  therefore — 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  ereat  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied.     But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack. 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him.     Let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  ana  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done, 
In  most  accepted  payment." 

Agam,  ,  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us.     Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange. 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge ;  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Exeunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their  Tent. 
Ulyss,  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  his  tent. 
Please  it  our  General  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  foreot;  and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him ; 
I  will  come  last.     'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me 
"Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on 

him; 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
"Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink. 
It  may  do  good :  Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  Arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agatn.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along. 
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So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 

Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 

Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil,  What!  comes  the  General  to  speak  with 
mel 
You  know  my  mind,  FU  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 
Agam,  What  says  Achilles?  would  he  aught  with 

us? 
Nest,  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  General  ? 
AchiL  No. 

Nest,  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Agam,  The  hetter. 

[^Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestor. 
AchiL  «Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you?  how  do  you?  [Exit. 

Achil,  What,  does  me  cuckold  scorn  me? 

Ajax,  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 
AchiL  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Aiax.  Ha  ? 

AchiL  Good  morrow,  Ajax, 
Ajax,  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too. 

{Eiit. 
AchiL  What  mean  these  fellows?    Know  they  not 

Achilles  ? 
Pair,  They  pass  by  strangely.    They  were  us'd  to 
bend^ 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AchU,-  What !  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

*Tis  certain.  Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  Fortune, 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too.    What  the  declin'd  is 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterfiies. 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  yrithout  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  favour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit  -, 
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Which  when  they  fall,  as  heing  slippery  standers, 
The  loves  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  slippery  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.    But  'tis  not  so  yrith  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Sare  toese  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks.  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  hehoiding 
As  they  have  often  given.    Here  is  Ulysses ; 
111  interrupt  his  reiuUng. — 
How  now,  Ulysses ! 

Ulvtt*  Now,  great  Thetis'  son. 

AekiL,  What  are  yon  reading  ? 

Ulyu.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  that  man — how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchU.  This  is  not  stranee,  Ulysses : 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
[To  others'  eyes ;  nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
— ^That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense — ^behold  itself,] 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  wim  each  other's  form. 
For  Speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  arrived  ^^  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.    This  is  not  strange  at  all. 

LT/mi.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position ; 
It  is  mmiliar :  but  at  the  author's  drift ; 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing 
— ^Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting^— 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  the  applause 
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'  Where  they  are  exteuded;   who,  like  an  arch,  i 

verberates 
j  The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel, 
/    Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
/    His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this 
'    And  apprehended  here  immediately 

The  unknown  Ajax. — Heavens,  what  a  man  is  th( 
A  very  horse;  that  has  he  knows  not  what. 
Nature !  what  things  there  are,  most  abject  in  reg; 
And  dear  in  use !  what  things  again  most  dear 
In  the  esteem,  and  poor  in  worth !     Now  shall  v( 
See  to-morrow,  by  an  act  that  very  Chance 
Doth  throw  upon  him,  Ajax  renown'd.   O  Heave 
What  some  men  do,  while  some  men  leave  to  do 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  Pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords !  why,  even  already 
Thej  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

Achil.  1  do  believe  it;  for  they  pass'd  by  me, 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look.    What !  are  my  deeds  for} 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  bac 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 
A  great-sizea  monster  of  ingratitudes. 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are  devo 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
1^  As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord,  it  is 

Keeps  honour  bright;  to  have  done  is  to  hang 
I    Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
{    In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way 
■    For  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 

Where  but  one  goes  abreast:  keep  then  the  path 
For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue.    If  you  give  way, 
;   Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
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like  to  an  enter*d  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost ;  or,  like  a  gallant  horse 
Fallen  in  the  iirst  rank,  lies  there  for  pavement 
To  the  abject  rear,  o'er-run  and  trampled  on. 
Then  what  they  do  in  presents  though  less  than  yours 
In  pasi^  must  o'ertop  yours ;  for  Time  is  like 
A  Whiouable'  hosf ,'  tmit  slightly  shakes 
His  parting  guest  by  the  hand ;  and  with  his  arms 
Out-stretch 'd,  as  he  would  fly,  grasps  in  the  comer. 
Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  Farewell  goes  out  sighing. 
Oh !  let  not  Virtue  seek  remuneration 
FgftEe  tfaiug  ii  wgSj  for  beauty,  wit,  high  birth, 
Vigour  oi  bone,  JlftSert  in  service,  love, 
Friendship  and  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  lime. — 
One^uch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds 
— Though  they  are  made  ana  moulded  of  things  past — 
And  give  to  dust^  that  is  a  little  gilt,, 
"More  laud  than  gHt  o'er-dusted  eer  is  given : 
'The  present  eye  praises  Ihe  present  object. 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thon  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions '^  'mongst  the  gods  them- 
selves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AchiL  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss,  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical. 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AchiL  Ha!  known? 
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Ulyss,  Is  that  a  wonder? 

The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps ; 
Keeps  place  with  though t^  and   almost,  like   the 

gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles  laid^ 
There  is  a  mystery,  with  whom  Relation 
Durst  never  meddle,  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to. — 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 
To  throw  down  Hector  than  Polyxena. 
But  it  must  grieve  youn^  Pyrrhus  now  at  home. 
When  Fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump ; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
Great  Hectares  sister  dtd  Achilles  win ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him,—^ 
Farewell,  my  lord.     1  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[Exit, 

Pair.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you ; 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  ^^wn 
Is  not  more  loath 'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     1  stand  condemned  for  this ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus. 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  airy  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector? 

Pair,  Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by 
him. 

Achil,  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Patr,  Oh!  then  beware; 
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Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themselves. 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  hlank  of  danger ; 

And  danger,  like  an  ague,  suhtly  taints 

Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AchiL  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patroclus. 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm*d.     I  have  a  woman's  longing. 
An  appetite  that  1  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.    A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther,  A  wonder ! 

AchiL  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking  for 
himself. 

AchiL  How  so? 

Ther,  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with- Hector ; 
and  is  so  prophetiodly  proud  of  an  heroicai  cudgel- 
ling, that  he  raves  in  saving  nothing. 

AchiL  How  can  that  be  ? 

Titer.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock, 
a  stride,  and  a  stand ;  ruminates,  like  an  hostess,  that 
hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain^  to  set  down  her 
reckoning;  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who 
should  say,  there  were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'twould 
out;  and  so  there  is;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as 
fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  shew  without  knocking. 
The  man's  undone  for  ever;  for  if  Hector  break  not 
his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he'll  break  it  himself  in  vain- 
glory. He  knows  not  me ;  I  said.  Good-morrow,  Ajax ; 
and  he  replies.  Thanks,  Agamemnon,  What  think  you 
of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  General?  He  is 
g^own  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster.    A 

Slague  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides, 
ke  a  leather  jerkin. 
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AchiL  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  Lim,  1  her- 
sites. 

Ther.  Who,  1 1  why,  he'll  answer  nobody ;  he  pro- 
fesses not  answering^;  speaking  is  for  beggars;  he 
wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  pre- 
sence ;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  to  me ;  you  shall 
see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Achil.  To  him,  ratroclus.  Tell  him,  I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarm'd  to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure 
safe  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magnanimous,  and 
most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times-honoured  Cap- 
tain-general of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon.  Do 
this. 

Pair,  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther»  Humph ! 

Fair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 

Ther,  Ha! 

Patr,  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent ! — 

Ther,  Humph! 

Patr,  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Agamem- 
non. 

Ther,  Agamemnon? 

Patr,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr,  What  say  you  to't? 

Ther,  God  be  wi*  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr,  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o'clock 
it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever,  he  shall  pay 
for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr,  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther,  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther,  No,  but  he*s  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  music 
will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  his 
brains,  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  sure,  none ;  unless 
the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 
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AchiL  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ;  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature. 

AchU.  Mj  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd, 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Tlur,  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  Ignorance. 

[Exit, 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.    Troy.    A  Street. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  JEueas,  and  Servant  rvith  a  Torch ; 
at  the  other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Antenor,  Dio- 
MEDES,  and  Others,  with  Torches, 
Paiis, 
JEE,  ho !  who's  that  there? 

Dei.  'Tis  the  Lord  Mneas. 

Mn£.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  1 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  Prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio,  That's  my  mind  too.     Good  morrow,  Lord 

iEneas. 
Par,  A  valiant  Greek,  iEneas ;  take  his  hand. 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 
Mne^  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 
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During^  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce ; 

But  when  1  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance, 

As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm,  and,  so  long,  health ; 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
"With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

^ne.  And  thou  snalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward.     In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed !     By  Venus*  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill  more  excellently. 

Dio,  We  sympathize.    Jove,  let  JLneas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  tlie  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die, 
Witii  every  joint  a  wound ;  and  that  to-morrow ! 

iEnc.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par,  This  is  the  most  despiteful'st  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

Mne,  I  was  sent  for  to  the  King ;  but  why,  I  know 
not. 

l^ar.  His  purpose  meets  you.     Twas  to  bring  this 
Greek 
To  Calcha?*  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 
Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please. 
Haste  there  before  us.     I  constantly  do  think 
— Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge — 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night. 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore ;  I  tear, 
We  shall  be  muco  unwelcome. 

Mne.  That  I  assure  you ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
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Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Far,  There  is  no  help ; 

The  btttiT  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  hare  it  so.    On,  lord ;  we*ll  follow  you. 

Mm,  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit. 

Par,  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  *faith,  tell  me  true, 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, 
Who,  in  yonr  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best, 
Myself,  or  Menelausi 

Dio.  Bothalike: 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
— Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure — 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
— Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour — 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends. 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas*d  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  pois*d,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  he,  which  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par,  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dio,  She*s  bitter  to  her  country.  Hear  me,  Paris, — 
For  every,  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grreoian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion-weight 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain :  since  she  could  speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  death. 

Par,  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thins  tliat  you  desire  to  buy; 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, 
Well  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  lExeunt, 
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SCENE  II.     The  tame.     Court  before  the  House  of 
Fandanis. 

"EntiT  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Troilus* 

DEAR,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  mom  is  cold. 
Cres,  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I'll  call  mine 
uncle  down ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro,  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed.    Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attacnment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Crei^  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro,  'Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cre$,  Are  vou  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro,  O  Cressida !  but  that  the  busy  Day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  Night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  m>m  uiee. 

Ores,  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro,  Beshrew  the  witch !  with  venomous  wights 
she  stays. 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  e^rasps  of  love, 
Widi  wings  more  momentary,  swifter  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres,  'Prithee,  tarry. 

You  men  will  never  tarry. — O  foolish  Cressid ! 
I  might  have  still  held  on,  and  then  you  would  have 

tarried. 
Hark !  there's  one  up. 

Fan,  [  With%n,'\  W  hat !  are  all  the  doors  open  here  1 

Tro,  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 
Cres.  A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mock- 
ing. 
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I  shall  hare  such  a  life  .  •  • 

Pan,  How  now,  how  now  ! 

How  go  maidenheads  ?    Here,  you  maid !  where's 
my  cousin  Cressid  1 
Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking     ,;; 
uncle ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan,  To  do  what?  to  do  what?  let  her  say  what. 
What  have  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Cre5.!Come,come;  beshrew  your  heart !  you*ll  ne'er 
be  good, 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capoc- 
chio!  Hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him ! 

[^Knocking, 
Cres,  Did  not  I  tell  you?  Would  he  were  knock  d 
o'  the  head ! — 
Who's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber. 
You  smile  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 
Tro,  Ha,  ha ! 

Cres,  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd ;  I  think  of  no  such 
thing. —  IKnocking, 

How  earnestly  they  knock ! — Pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Pan,  [Going  to  the  door,]  Who's  there?  what's  the 
matter  ?  will  you  beat  down  the  door  ?    How  now ! 
vbat's  the  matter? 

Enter  JEveab,' 

Mne,  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan,  Who's  there  1  my  Lord  ^neas !  By  my  troth, 
I  knew  you  not.     What  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

JEne,  Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here? 

Pan,  Here !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

Mne,  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him ; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  speak  with  me. 
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Pan,  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
1*11  be  sworn.  For  my  own  part,  1  came  in  late. 
What  should  he  do  here? 

Mne,  Who !  nay,  then.  Come,  come,  you'll  do  him 
wrong  ere  you  are  'ware ;  you'll  be  so  true  to  him, to 
be  false  to  him.  Do  not  you  know  of  him '(  but  yet 
go  fetch  him  hither;  go. 

As  Pjindarus  is  going  out,  enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter? 

Mne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you ; 
My  matter  is  so  rash.     There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor, 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith^ 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  Lady  Cressida. 

Tro,  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

Mne,  By  Priam,  and  the  general  State  of  Troy,  ' 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro,  How  my  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  Lord  ^neas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

Mne,  Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of  Nature 
have  not 
More  gift  in  taciturnity  than  I, 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  JBneas. 

Fan,  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?  The 
Devil  take  Antenor  !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad.^ 
A  plague  upon  Antenor,  1  would  they  had  broke  his 
neck ! 

"Enter  Cressida. 
Cres»   How  now !    what's  the  matter  ?   who  was 

here  \ 
Pan,  Ah,  ahj 

^  Cres,  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly?  where's  my  * 
lord]  gone  I 
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Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  1  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I 
am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in ;  would  thou  hadst  ne'er 
been  bom !  1  knew,  thou  would'st  be  his  death. — O 
poor  gentleman  !     A  plague  upon  Antenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you,  on  my  knees 
I  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  1 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone ;  thou  art  changed  tor  Antenor.  Thou  must  to 
thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus;  'twill  be  his 
death ;  'twill  be  his  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cres.  O  you  immortal  gods  !  1  will  not  go. 

Pan,  Thou  must. 

Cres.  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my  father ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus.     O  you  gods  divine  ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !     Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it.     I'll  go  in,  and  weep. — 

Pan,  Do,  do. 

Ores.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks, 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding,  Troilus.     1  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III.     The  same,    Befm-e  Pandanis'  House. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas,  Deiphobus, 

Antenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Paris. 

IT  is  great  morning ;  and  the  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon.    Good  m;^  brother  Troilus^ 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house. 

Ill  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently ; 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.       lExit. 

Par.  1  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  Vould,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.    The  same,  A  Room  in  Pandarna*  House. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 
Pandarus, 

BE  moderate,  be  moderate. 
Cres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste ; 
And  violenceth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it;  how  can  I  moderate  it? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief. 
My  love  admits  no  (qualifying  dross ; 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 
Pan,  Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — A  sweet  duck ! 
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Cres.  OTroilus!  Troilus  !  [Embracing  him. 

Pan,  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  !     Let  me 
embrace  too :  0  heart !  as  the  godly  saying  is, 
0  heart !    0  heavy  heart ! 
Why  sigh*st  thou  without  breaking  ? 

where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart^ 
By  friendship^  nor  by  speaking. 

There  was  never  a  truer  rime.  Let  us  cast  away  t 
nothing ;  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse ;  i 
we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs  ? 

Tro,  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods— as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
f  More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities — ^take  thee  from  me. 

Cres,  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  aj,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres,  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy? 

Tro,  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres,  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro,  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.-  And  suddenly;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath. 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thieverv  up,  he  knows  not  how ; 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consi^n'd  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  Adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss. 
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Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

Mne.  [Within.']  My  lord  !  is  the  lady  ready? 

Tro.  Hark !  you  are  call'd.   Some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  Come  !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience  ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Fan.  Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind, 
or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root !        [Exit, 

Cres.  1  must  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Cres,  A  woful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks  ! 
When  shall  we  see  again? 

Tro,  Hear  me,  my  love.  Be  thou  but  true  of  heart , . . 

Cres,  1  true  !  how  now  !  what  wicked  deem  is  this? 

Tro,  Nay,  we  must  use  Expostulation  kindly ; 
For  it  is  parting  from  us. — 
I  speak  not,  *  be  thou  true,'  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself. 
That  there's  no  raaculation  in  thy  heart. 
But  *  be  thou  true,'  say  1,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres,  Oh,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  I'll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  Danger.     Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Cres,  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  see  you? 

Tro,  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres,  O  heavens  !  '  be  true '  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  1  speak  it,  love. — 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
Their  loving  well  compos'd  with  gift  of  Nature, 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas !  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
— Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin — 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Cres,  O  Heavens !  you  love  me  not. 
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Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  1  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  1  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games;  fair  virtues  all, 
Tq  wnich  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant. 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these     , 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  teinpts  most  cunningly ;  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres,  Do  you  think  I  will  1 

Tto.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not ; 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

JE^ne,  [H^it/iin.]  Nay,  good  my  lord  . . . 

Tro,  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  IWiihin.']  Brother  Troilus ! 

Tro,  Good  brother,  come  you  hither; 

And  bring  ^Eneas  and  the  Grecian  with  you. 

Crei,  my  lord,  will  you  be  true? 

Tro,  Who  I  ?  alas  I  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault. 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  1  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is,  *  Plain  and  true ; ' — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ^neas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Driphobus,  and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  Sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you. 
At  the  Port,  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e*er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
^ame  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam'j  is  in  llion. 
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Dio,  Fair  Lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects. 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro,  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously^ 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
In  praising  her.     I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  -use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  Oh !  be  not  mov'd.  Prince  Troilus  ; 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free.    When  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lust ;  and  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge.    To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — Be't  so, 
I'll  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  nonour, — No. 

Tro,  Come !  to  the  Port.— I  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Diomed. 
[Trum'pet  heard* 

Par,  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 

^ne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  Prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par,  'Tis  Troilus'  fault.    Come,  come,  to  field  with 
him. 

Dei,  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

^ne.  Yea,  witli  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels; 
The  glorjr  of  our  Trov  doth  this  day  lie. 
On  his  fair  worth  ana  single  chivalry.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  V.     The  Grecian  Camp.    LUU  set  out. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Pa- 
TROCLuSy  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestou,  and 
Othen. 

Agamemnoti, 

HERE  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair, 
Anticipating  time.    With  starting  courage 
Gire  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Trojr, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  Trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe ; 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias-cheek 
Outswell  the  colic  of  pufiTd  Aquilon ; 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood : 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  sounds, 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

Achil.  *Tis  but  early  day. 

Asam.  Is  not  yond'  Diomed  with  Calchas'  daughter  \ 

ifltfss,  Tis  he ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait. 
He  nses  on  the  toe ;  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressioa. 

Agam,  Is  this  the  Lady  Cressid? 

Dio,  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet 
lady. 

Nest,  Our  General  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel;  I'll  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady. 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 
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Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  oncp. 

Patr.  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  novr ; 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
[And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.] 

[Kissing  her, 

Ulyss.  Oh,  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns  ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns.    j^Aside, 

Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss ;  this,  nune. 
Fatroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  Oh,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr.  Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  rU  have  my  kiss,  sir. — Lady,  bjr  your  leave. 

Cres.  In  kissing  do  vou  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr,  Both  take  ana  give. 

Cres.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live, 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  ^ive  you  three  for  one. 

Cres.  You  re  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Cres.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres.  You  may, 

Ulyss,  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres,  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss,  Whjr  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  is  .  .  . 

Cres,  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyss.  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you, 

Dio,  Lady,  a  word ;  I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 
[DioMED  leads  out  Cressida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fye,  fye  upon  her ! 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
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At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

Oh,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 

That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 

To  every  tickling  reader !  ...  set  them  down 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 

And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam,  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  armed;  ^Eneas,  Troilus,  and  other 
Trojans,  with  Attendants, 

JEne.  Hail,  all  you  State  of  Greece !  what  shall  be 
done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  ?    Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  ed^e  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  1 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

JEne.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Achil,  'Tis  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

ASne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir. 

What  is  your  name  1 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

iEne.  Therefore  Achilles.  But  whate'er  know  this ; 
In  the  extremitv  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all. 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half  Greek. 

Achil.  A  maiden-battle  then !    Oh !  I  perceive  you. 
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Re-enter  Diomed. 

Agam.  Here  is  Sir  Diomed. — Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stand  bjr  our  Aiax.    As  you  and  Lord  iEneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  bein?  kin 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  lists, 

Ulyss.  They  are  opposed  already. 

Agam,  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 
heavy? 

Ulyss,  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight : 
Not  vet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
Not  soon  provok'd,  nor  being  provok'd  soon  calm'd ; 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has  he  gives ;  what  thinks  he  shews ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  Love. 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  bope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  JEneaa ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum,     Hector  and  Ajax  fight, 

Agam,  They  are  in  action. 

ifest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Tro,  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam,  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd. — There,  Ajax  ! 

Dio,  You  must  no  more.  [Trumpets  cease, 

AElne,  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax,  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio,  As  Hector  pleases. 
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Heet,  Why  then,  will  I  no  more. 

Tbou  arty  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain. 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan,  so 
That  thou  could'st  say.  This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  is  Trojan;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greeky  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mothers  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek  and  this  sinister 
Bounds'in  my  father* s;  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  should^st  not  bear  nrom  me  a  Greekisb  member, 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud.    But  the  just  gods  gainsay 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow 'st  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd  !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax. — 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms. 
Hector  would  haye  them  fall  upon  him  thus. 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax,  I  thank  thee.  Hector ; 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man. 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect,  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
— On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loudest  0-yez 
Cries,  This  is  he ! — could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Heat.  We'll  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement. — Ajax,  farewell. 

AJ€ul:  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success 
— As  seld  I  have  the  chance — I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  *Tia  Agamemnon's  wish ;  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  lone  to  see  unarm'd  the  yaliant  Hector. 

Hect,  ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me ; 
And  signify  this  loying  interview 

yi.  M 
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To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part. 

Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 

I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

iiect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me,  name  by 
name; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  al-ms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 

I  But  that's  no  welcome.     Understand  more  clear, 

I I  What's  past  and  what's  to  come  is  strew'd  with  husks 
1 1  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 

'    But,  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth^ 
■'    Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias- drawing, 
,    Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
f    From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 
*'      HecU  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 
Agam,  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you. 

[To  Troilus. 
Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greeting. 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 
Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer? 
JEne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  Oh !  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove. 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 
Men.  Mame  her  not  now,  sir ;  she's  a  deadly  theme. 
Hect.  Oh,  pardon !  I  offend. 
Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  Destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth ;  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subauements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air, 
JVot  Jetting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
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That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-hy, 

jLo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life  ! 

And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  hreath. 

When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 

Like  an  Olympian  wrestling.    This  have  I  seen ; 

But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 

I  never  saw  till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandsire, 

And  once  fought  with  him.     He  was  a  soldier  good ; 

But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 

Never  like  thee.     Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 

And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^ne.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  lone  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  Time. 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect,  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !    I  have  seen  the  time  .  . . 

Ulyss,  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect,  I  know  your  favour.  Lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah !  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue. 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  1  must  not  believe  you. 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood.     The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  tiiat  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  daj  end  it. 
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Ulyss,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome ! 
After  the  General,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me^  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

Achil,  I  shall  forestall  thee,  Lord  Uljrsses,  thou. — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect,  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

AchU,  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  1  pray  thee ;  let  me  look  on  thee. 

Achil,  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil,  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy^  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  Oh !  like  a  book  of  sport  thou'lt  read  roe 
o'er; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understandest. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  Heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  ^ive  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew.    Answer  me,  Heavens ! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud 
man. 
To  answer  such  a  question.    Stand  again. 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly, 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  1 

Achil.'  I  tell  thee.  Yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well ; 
Fur  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
rU  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag ; 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips : 
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But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words, 
Or  may  I  never  .  . . 

Ajax,  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin ; 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to't. 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  ;  the  general  State,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

HecU  1  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil,  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect,  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam,  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive  we  :  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  ^hall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Troilus  and  Ulysses. 

Tro,  My  Lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  1 

Ulyss.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro,  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so  much, 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither? 

Ulyss,  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  Oh  !  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  shew  their  scars 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
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She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth ; 
But,  stilly  sweet  love  is  food  for  Fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.     The  Grecian  Camp,    Before  Achilles* 
Tent, 

Enter  Achilles  and  Fatroclus. 
Achilles, 
I'LL  beat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to- 
night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  Til  cool  to- 
morrow. 

Fatroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 
Patr,  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Achil,  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy ! 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther,  Whv,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  than  idol  of  idiot-worshipers,  here's  a  letter  for 
thee. 

Achil,  From  whence,  fragment  1 

Ther,  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now? 

Ther,  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Tatr,  Well  said,  Adversity !  and  what  need  these 
tricks? 

Ther,  Fr'ythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  tbj 
talk.    Thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male-varlet. 

Patr,  Male-varlet,  you  rog^e !  what's  that  ? 

Ther,  Why,  his  masculine  whore.    Now  the  ro' 
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ten  diseases  of  the  South,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures, 
catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs, 
bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-kilns 
i*  the  palm,  incurable  bone-ach,  and  the  rivelled 
fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take  again  such 
preposterous  Discoveries ! 

Pair,  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  1 

Ther,  Do  I  curse  thee  1 

Patr,  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  you  whoreson 
indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Ther,  No !  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sleave  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse, 
thou?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such 
water-flies,  diminutives  of  nature ! 

Patr,  Out,  gall ! 

Ther,  Finch-egg! 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn :  I  will  not  break  it. 
Fall,  Greeks ;  fail,  fame ;  honour,  or  go  or  stay ; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. — 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Away,  Patroclus. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther,  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain, 
and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer  of  mad- 
men. Here's  Agamemnon,  an  honest  fellow  enough, 
and  one^^that  loves  quails  ;  but  he  has  not  so  much 
brain  as  ear-wax.  And  the  goodly  transformation  of 
Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the  bull — the  primitive 
statue  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds,  a  thrifty 
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shoeing-horn  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg — 
to  what  form,  hut  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to? 
To  an  ass,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to 
an  ox  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  1  o  be 
a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an 
owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would 
not  care ;  but  to  be  Menelaus  ...  I  would  conspire 
against  Destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  not  Thersites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of 
a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day !  spirits 
and  fires ! 

Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,Ulys8E8, 
Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed,  with  Lights. 

A  gam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 
Hect,  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 
tflyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Hector ;  welcome,  princes 

all. 
Agam.  So  now,  feir  Prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 

night.. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks' 

General. 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  Lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.   — Sweet  draught !  sweet,  quoth  'a !    sweet 

sink,  sweet  sewer.  [Aside, 

AchiL  Good  night. 
And  welcome,  both  to  those  that  go,  or  tarry. 
Agam,  Good  night. 

^Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
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Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries;  and  you  too^-Diomedy 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  business, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 
Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 

ULyss.  — Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent ;  I'll  keep  you  company. 

[^Aside  to  Troilus. 
Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
Hect.  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  DiOMEO ;  Ulysses  and  Troilus 
following, 
Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajaz,  and 
Nestor. 
Ther.  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted  rogue, 
a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses.  Ho 
will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the 
houna ;  but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell 
it ;  it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come  some  change ; 
the  sun'  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps 
his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than 
not  to  dog  him ;  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab, 
and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas'  tent.  1*11  after. — 
Nothing  but  lechery!  all  incontinent  varlets! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II.    The  same.    Before  Calchas*  Tent. 
Enter  Diomedes. 

Diomedes. 

WHAT!  are  you  up  here?  ho,  speak! 
CaL  [Within,]  Who  calls? 

Dio.  Diomed.— 

Calchas,  I  think. — ^Where's  your  daughter  1 

CaL  [Within.}  She  comes  to  you. 
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Enter  Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance ;  after 
them  Thersites. 

Ulyss,  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 
Enter  Cressida. 

Tro,  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him  ! 

Dio,  How  now,  my  charge ! 

Cres,  Now,  my  sweet  guardian !     Hark  !  a  word 
with  you.  {Whisyers. 

Tro,  Yea,  so  familiar ! 

Ulyss,         ,      She  will  sin^  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Thsr,  And  any  man  may  smg  her,  if  he  can  take 
her  cliff;  she's  noted.  \^Aside, 

Dio,  Will  you  remember? 

Cres.  Remember?  yes. 

Dw.  Nay,  but  do  then ; 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember? 

Ulyss.  List! 

Cress.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to 
folly. 

Ther.  l(oguery !  [Aside. 

Dio.  ^^Jy  ^^^^  '  •  • 

Cres.  I  will  tell  you  what. 

Dio.  Pho !  pho  !  come,  tell  a  pin.    You  are  a  for- 
sworn .  . . 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot . .  .  What  would  you  have 
me  do? 

Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be  open  secretly. 

[Aside. 

Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me  ? 

Cres,  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio,  Good  night. 

Tro.  Hold,  patience ! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ! 

Cres,  JJiomed  .  .  . 

Dio,  No,  no,  good  night ;  I'll  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 
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Cres,  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro,  O  plague  and  madness  ! 

Ulyn,  You  are  mov'd,  prince.    Let  us  depart, 
I  pra^  you ; 
Lest  jour  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms.    This  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tro,  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 

XJLy&s,  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off; 

You  flow  to  great  distraction.    Come,  my  lord. 

Tro,  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Ulyss,  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

.    Tro,  I  pray  you,  stay;  by  Hell,  and  all  Hell's  tor- 
ments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio,  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro,  Doth  that  grieve  thee? 

0  withered  truth ! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord ! 

Tro,  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres,  Guardian !  why,  Greek ! 

Dio,  rho,  pho !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

Cres,  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  again. 

Ulyss,  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something ;  will  you 
go? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro,  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss,  Come,  come. 

Tro,  Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience ;  stay  a  little  while. 

Ther,  — How  the  devil  Luxury,  with  his  fat  rump, 
and  potato-finger,  tickles  these  together!  Fry,  Le- 
chery, frv !  lAside. 

Dio,  But  will  you  then? 

Cres,  In  faith,  I  will,  la;  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio,  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 
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Cres,  I'll  fetch  you  one.  [Exii 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  my  lord 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cressida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge !  now,  now !  lAsid^ 

Cres,  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro,  O  Beauty  !  where  is  thy  faith? 

Ulyss,  My  lord  .  • 

Tro,  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve ;  behold  it  well.- 
He  lov'd  me  ...  O  false  wench ! — Give't  me  again. 

Dio,  Whose  was't  ] 

Cres,  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have't  again 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night ; 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

2'her,  Now  she  sharpens. — Well  said,  whetstone. 

lAsieL 

Dio,  1  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this? 

Dio,  Ay,  that. 

Cres.  Oh,  all  you  gods ! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  bis  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it, 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He,  that  takes  that,  doth  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio,  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro,  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres,  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed ;  'faith  you 
shall  not. 
I'll  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this.     Whose  was  it? 

Cres,  *Tis  no  matte 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres,  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  than  you  wil 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 
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Dio,  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres,  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder, 
And  by  herself,  1  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  1  wear  it  on  my  helm  ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  Devil,  and  wor*st  it  on  thy  horn, 
It  should  be  challen^'d. 

Ctm,  Well,  well,  ^tis  done,  *tis  past.— And  yet  it  is 
not: 
I  will  not  Keep  my  word. 

Dio,  Why  then,  farewell ; 

Tbou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go.  One  cannot  speak  a  word, 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio,  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther,  —Nor  I,  by  Pluto;  but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleases  me  best.  [Aside, 

Dio,  What!  shall  I  come?  the  hour? 

Cres,  Ay,  come. — O  Jove ! — 

Do  come. — I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio,  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres,  Good  night.     I  pr'ythee,  come. — 

[Exit  D10MEDE8. 
Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  Error  leads,  must  err;  oh !  then  conclude, 
Minds  sway'd  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude.      [Exit, 

Ther,  — ^A  proof  of  strength  !    She  could  not  pub- 
lish more. 
Unless  she  said.  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

[Aiide, 

Ulyss,  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro,  It  is. 

Ulyss,  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  l.tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
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Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears, 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. — 
Was  Cressid  here? 

Uiyss,  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulyss,  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness 

Ulyss.  ;^for  mine,  my  lord;  Cressid  was  here  bi 
now. 

Tro,  Let  it  not  be  believ*d  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics — apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation — to  sauare  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid*  s  rule ;  ratner  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done.  Prince,  that  can  soil 
our  mothers? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Tker.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on  his  o^ 
eyes  ?  [Asid 

Tro.  This  she !  no,  this  is  Diomed*s  Cressida: 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  ^ods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.    Oh,  madness  of  Discourse, 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bi-fold  authority  !  where  Reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  Loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt.    This  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid. 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that,  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  tlie  sky  and  earth ;  ^ 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division^ 
As  subtle  as  Arachne's  broken  woof. 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  to  enter. 
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Instance,  O  instance,  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ! 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven. 
Instance,  O  instance,  strong  as  heaven  itself! 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  relics 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss,  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half-attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  1 

Tro,  Ay,  Greek  ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus ;  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek  ! — as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed. 
That  sleeve  is  nune,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm. 
Were  it  a  casque  compos*d  by  Vulcan's  skill 
My  sword  should  bite  it ;  not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther^  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.  [Aside, 

Tro,  O  Cressid !  0  false  Cressid !  false,  false,  false ! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Vlyss,  Oh!  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  ^Eneas. 
Mne,  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord. 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 
Tro.  Have  with  you.  Prince. — My  courteous  lord, 
adieu. — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair  I — ^and,  Diomed, 
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Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  ! 

ULyss,  rU  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro,  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  ^'Eneas,  and  Ulysses. 

Ther.  [Coming  forward.']  'Would,  I  could  meet 
that  rogue  Diomed !  1  would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I 
would  bode,  I  would  bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any 
thing  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore ;  the  parrot 
will  not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  com- 
modious drab.  Lechery,  lechery ;  still,  wars  and  le- 
chery ;  nothing  else  holos  fashion.  A  burning  devil 
take  them !  {Exit, 


W 


SCENE  III.    Troy.     Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 
Andronuwhe. 
HEN  was  mj  lord  so  mucb  ungently  tempered, 


To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  oflTend  you ;  get  you  in. 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will  sure  prove  ominous  to  the  day. 

Hect,  No  more  !  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cas,  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

And.  Here,  sister,  arm'd  and  bloody  in  intent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition  ; 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  1  have  dreamt 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cas.  Oh  I  it  is  true. 

Hect.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  ! 

Cas.    No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  Heavens  !  sweet 
brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say ;  the  gods  have  heard  me  swear. 

Cas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows ; 
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They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And,  Oh !  be  persuaded ;  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just ;  It  is  unlawful :  ^* 
For  we'd  give  much  count  so  to  violent  thefts,  ** 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas»  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow ; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold. 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect,  Hold  you  still !  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate. 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 
How  now,  young  man !  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day  ? 

And,  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

{Exit  Cassandra. 

Hect,  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus  !  doff  thy  harness, 
youth; 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry. 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man. 

ffect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus?  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro,  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 

Hect,  Oh!  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  Heaven,  Hector. 

Hect,  How  now  !  how  now  ! 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  Pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  Vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords, 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

VI.  N 
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HecU  Fye,  savage,  fye,  fye ! 

Tro,  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro,  Who  should  withhold  me  1 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re'enter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  Upon  him*  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back : 

Thy  wife  hath  dreamt ;  tny  mother  hath  had  visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am,  like  a  prophet,  suddenly  enrapt,; 
To  tell  thee,  that  this  day  is  ominouB. ' 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect,  ^neas  is  afield ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri,  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect,  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect :  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course,  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cos.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And,  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect,  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you ; 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Eait  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl. 
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Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas,  O  farewell,  dear  Hector ! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale  ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth ! 
Beholdj  Distraction,  Frenzy,  and  Amazement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry — Hector !  Hector's  dead !  O  Hector ! 

Tro,  Away !  Away  ! 

Cas.  Farewell! — Yet,  soft! — Hector,  I  take  my 
leave ; 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.      {Exit, 

HecU  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim. 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town ;  we'll  forth  and  fight, 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell ;  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee !      ^Exeunt  severally  Priam  and  Hector. 
Alarums, 

Tro,  They  are  at  it ;  hark !  Proud  Diomed,  believe 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve.      [Going, 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  entery  from  the  other  sidef 
Pandarus* 

Pan,  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  1  do  you  hear? 

Tro,  What  now? 

Pan,  Here's  a  letter  from  yond*  poor  girl. 

Tro,  Let  me  read. 

Pan,  A  whoreson  tisick.  a  whoreson  rascally  ti- 
sick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  this  girl, 
and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall  leave 
you  one  o'  these  days.  And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine 
eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ache  in  m v  bones,  that,  unless 
a  man  were  cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on*t. 
What  says  she  there? 

Tro,  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart ;  [Tearing  the  letter. 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. 
Go,  wind  to  wina,  there  turn  and  change  together. — 
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My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.  lExeunt  severally. 


SCENE  IV.    Bettveen  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp, 
Alarums :  Excursions,     Enter  Thersites. 

Thersites. 

NOW  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another ;  I'll 
go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable 
varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy,  doting, 
foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there,  in  his 
helm.  1  would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that  that  same 
young  Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might 
send  that  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain,  with  the 
sleeve,  back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  on  a 
sleeveless  errand.  O*  the  other  side,  the  Policy  of 
those  crafty  swearing  rascals — that  stale  old  mouse- 
eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and  that  same  dog-fox, 
Ulysses — is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry.  They  set 
me  up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel'  cur,  Aiax,  against 
that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles ;  and  now  is  the 
cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not 
arm  to-day :  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  pro- 
claim Barbarism,  and  Policy  grows  into  an  ill 
opinion.    Soft !  here  comes  Sleeve,  and  t'other. 

Enter  Diomedes,  Tvloiiajb  folhunng. 

Tro,  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river  Styx, . 
I  would  swim  after. 

IHo.  Thou  dost  miscall  Betire : 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 
Have  at  thee ! 

Thei',   Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian!   now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojap !  now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve ! 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Dio3aet>es,  fighting,' 
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Enter  Hector. 

Hect,  What  art  thou,  Greek  1  art  thou  for  Hector's 
match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Ther.  No,  no;  I  am  a  rascal,  a  scurvy  railing 
knave,, a  very  fildiy  rogue. 

HecU  I  do  believe  thee ;  live.  [Exit, 

Ther,  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me ;  but 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me !  What's 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues  1  I  think  they  have 
shallowed  one  another ;  I  would  laugh  at  that  mira- 
cle. Yet,  in  a  sort,  Lechery  eats  itself.  I'll  seek 
them.  .  [Exit, 


SCENE  V.     Tlui  same. 

Enter  Diomeoes  and  a  Servant. 
Diomedes, 

GO,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  mv  Lady  Cressid. 
Pellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beautjr; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  ^un  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord.     [Erif. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 
Agatn,  Renew,  renew !    The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon ;  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner        •        •        • 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius.    Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd.    The  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 
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Enter  Nestor. 
Nest,  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame ; 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field. 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot^ 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  hpe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will  he  does :  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 
Ulyss,  Oh,  courage,  courage,  princes !  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cnrsing,  vowing  vengeance ; 
Patroclus'  wounds  nave  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'a  and  chipp'd,  come  to 

him. 
Crying  on  Hector.    Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution. 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  nimself. 
With  such  a  careless  force  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  Luck,  in  very  spite  of  Cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 
i4;ax.^Troilus !  thou  coward  Troilus !  [Exit. 

Vio,  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest,  So,  80,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 
AchiU  Where  is  this  Hector? 
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Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  shew  me  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector!  where's  Hector?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[ExeunU 


SCENE  VI.    Another  -part  of  tlie  Field, 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax. 

rpROILUS,  thou  coward  Troilus,  shew  thy  head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  Troilus,  I  say!  where's  Troilus? 
Ajax,  What  would'st  thou  ? 

]Jio,  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax,  Were  I  the  General,  thou  should'st  have  my 
office 
Ere  that  correction.    Troilus,  I  say  I  what  Troilu^ ! 

Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  0  traitor  Diomed !  turn  thy  false  face,  thou 
traitor, 
And  pay  the '*  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse ! 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  1 
Ajax,  I'll  fight  with  him  alone;  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio,  He  is  my  prize,  1  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro,  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at  you 
both.  [^Exeuntf  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 
Hect,  Yea,  Troilus!  Oh,  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother ! 

Enter  Achilles. 
Achil,  Now  do  I  see  thee.    Ha!    Have  at  thee. 

Hector. 
Hect,  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 
Achil,  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
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Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use  : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit, 

Hect,  Fare  thee  well. 

I  would  hare  been  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother? 

Re'enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  iEneas ;  shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I'll  be  taken,  too, 
Or  bring  him  ojQT. — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  lExit, 

Enter  One  in  sumptuous  Armour. 
Hect,  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek ;  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark. 
No !  wilt  thou  not  ?    I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.   Wilt  thou  not,  beast,  abide? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.     The  same. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 
Achilles, 

COME  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons ; 
Mark  what  I  say.     Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  aims. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye ; 
it  is  decreed,  Hector  the  Great  must  die.      [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  VIII.     The  same. 

Enter  Menelaus  and  PariSj  fighting ;  then 

Thersites. 

Thersites, 

THE  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it. 
Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo !  now, 
my  double-henn'd  sparrow !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo !  The 
bull  has  the  game : — 'ware  boms,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

Enter  Maroarelon. 

Mar,  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou? 

Mar,  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards.  I  am 
a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed^  bastard  in  mind, 
bastard  in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherewre  should  one 
bastard  1  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  most;  ominous  to 
us ;  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts 
judgement.     Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.  The  Devil  take  thee,  coward !  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IX.    Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Enter  Hector. 
Hector, 

MOST  putrified  core,  so  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;  I'll  take  good  breath. 
Rest,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  ! 
{^Puts  off  his  helmet,  and  hangs  his  shield 
behind  him. 
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Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 
Achil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set; 
How  ugly  Night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels, 
Even  with  the  vail  and  dark'ning  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up ;  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hect,  I  am  unarm 'd ;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 
Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike !  this  is  the  man  I 
seek.  [HECTOVifalli 

So,  I  lion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Trov,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. 
On,  Myrmiaons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  hector  slain. 

lA  Retreat  sounded 
Hark !  a  retire  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my  lord 
Achil.  The  dragon-wing  of  night  o'erspreads  th 
earth, 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  wim  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. 

[Sheaths  his  swore 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [Exeuni 


SCENE  X.     The  same. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,   Menelavs,   Nestor, 

DiOMEDES,  and  Others^  marching.    Shouts  within. 

Agamemnon. 

HARK  !  hark !  what  shout  is  that? 
Nest.  Peace!  drums. 

[Within.]   Achilles!   Achilles!    Hector's  slain! 

Achilles! 
IHo.  The  bruit  is  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles 
Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 
J^am,  March  patiently  along;  let  one  be  sent 
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To  pra^  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 

If  in  bis  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 

Great  Trojr  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunty  marching. 


SCENE  XI.    Another  'part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  JEveas  and  Trojans. 

Mneas. 

STAND,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field. 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

AU.  Hector !    The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro,  He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's  tail. 
In  beastly  sort,  dittgg'd  tbroagh  the  shameful  field. 
Frown  on,  you  Heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  *'  at  Troy ! 
I  say.  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  Aure  destructions  on ! 

JEne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro,  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.    Hector  is  gone. 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba'! 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd, 
Go  in  to  Troy  and  say  there.  Hector's  dead. 
There  is  a  word  will  Friam  turn  to  stone. 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away : 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet. — You  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
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I'll  through  and  through  you  !    And,  thou  great- 
sized  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates ; 
I'll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts. 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — with  comfort  go ; 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  ^neas  and  Trojans. 

As  Troilus  is  going  outf  enter,  from  the  other  side, 

Pandarus. 
Pan*  But  hear  you,  hear  you ! 
Tro.  Hence,  broker !  lackey  !  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name !    lExit, 
Pan.  A  goodly  medicine  for  mine  aking  bones! 
O  world !  world !    world !    thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despised !     O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a' work,  and  how  ill  requited !     Why  should 
our  endeavour  be  so  loved,  and  the  performance  so 
loathed?  what  verse  for  it?  what  instance  for  it? 
Let  me  see : 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey^  and  his  sting ; 
And  being  once  subdu'd  m  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted 
clothes. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pander's  Hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall ; 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans, 
Thougn  not  for  me,  yet  tor  your  aking  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade, 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made. 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss. 
Till  then  I'll  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit. 
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ORIGINAL  TEXT. 


1.  Your,  K. 

2.  Scorn. 
8.  Will. 

4.  Retires. 
6.  Be't  of,  K. 

6.  Do  stand,  K. 

7.  Shares. 

8.  Whjmid'st. 

9.  Old. 


10.  Lines. 

11.  Pain,  K. 

12.  Married,  K. 

13.  Emulations  (?),  JT. 

14.  As  lawful,  K. 

15.  As  violent,  K. 

16.  Thy,  K. 

17.  SmiU  (!). 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

TiMON,  a  noble  Athenian. 
Lucius,  ^ 

LucuLLus,       J-  Lards,  and  Flattei-ers  of  Timon, 
S  EM  p  RON!  us,  J 

Ventidius,  one  of  Timon's  fake  Friends, 
Apemantus,  a  churlish  Philosopher, 
Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General. 
Flavius,  Steward  to  Timon. 
Flaminus,      1 

LuciLius,         >  Timon's  Servants, 
Servilius,      J 
Caphis,  -^ 

Philotus,        I 

Titus,  >  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors, 

Lucius,  I 

Hortensius,  J 
Ttoo  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of  Isidore 
two  of  Timon's  Creditors, 
Cupid  and  Maskers.     Three  Strangers. 
Poet,  Painter^  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Atheman.    A  Page.    A  Fool. 

T.«7nb"1,    }  ^«'««"  «»  AlcibiadeB. 

Other  Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieve 
and  Attendants. 

SCENE — ^Athens  j  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    Athens.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and 
OtherSf  at  several  Doors, 
Poet. 
OOD  day,  sir. 

Pain,  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long.    How 

goes  the  world  ? 
Pain»  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet,  Ay,  that's  well  known  ; 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches?    See ! 
Magic  of  bounty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 
Pain.  1  know  them'both ;  the  other's  a  jeweller. 
Mer.  Oh,  'tis  a  worthy  lord  ! 
Jew,  Nay,  that's  most  fix'd. 

Mer,  A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as  it 
were, 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness. 
He  passes. 
Jew,  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

VI,  o 
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Mer.  Oh  !  pray  let's  see't. — For  the  Lord  Timon,  sir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate ;  but,  for  that . . . 

Poet»   When  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd  the  vi/e, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  ajotly  sings  the  good, 

Mer,   Tis  a  good  form.  [Looking  at  the  JeweL 

Jew.  And  rich.     Here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir^  in  some  work,  some  dedi- 
cation 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes  ^ 
From  whence  'tis  nourish 'd.     The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not^  till  it  be  struck ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.     What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — When  comes  your  book 
forth  1 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So  'tis ;  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

Pain,  Indifferent 

Poet,  Admirable !     How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing !  what  a  mental  power 
Tnis  eye  shoots  forth  !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  is't  good? 

Poet.  I  will  say  of  it, 

It  tutors  Nature ;  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over. 
Pain.  How  this  lord  is  foUow'd  ! 
Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens. — Happy  men ! 
Pain,  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
visitors. 
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1  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
\V  horn  this  beneath -world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment.     My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  ;  no  level! 'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  1  hold ; 

Bat  flies  an  eagle-fli^ht,  bold  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain,  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 
Poet.  I'll  unbolt  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds 
— As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality — tender  down 
Their  services  to  Lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most^rich  in  Timon 's  nod. 
Pain,  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet,  Sir,  I  haye  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd.    The  base  o*  the  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eves  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fiz'd. 
One  do  1  personate  of  Lord  Timon 's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her  ; 
Whose  present  ^ce  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain,  *Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  ezpress'd 
In  our  condition. 
PoeU  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. — 
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All  those  which  were  his  fellows  hut  of  late 
— Some  hetter  than  his  value — on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain,  Ajf  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet,  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of 
mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip^  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  Tis  common ; 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune's 
More  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well. 
To  shew  Lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpett  sound.    Enter  Timon,  attended;  the  Servant 
of  Ventidius  talking  with  him, 

Tim,  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  you  1 

Veil.  Serv,  Ay,  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait. 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing  him 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim,  Noble  Ventidius!  Well; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.^  I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
Which  he  shall  have ;  I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Ven.  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him :  I  will  send  his  ransom ; 
And,  being  enfranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me. — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  after, — Fare  you  well. 
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Ven,  Sei-v.  All  happiness  to  your  Honour !     [Exit. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 
Old  Ath,  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 
Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath,  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 
Tim,  I  have  so ;  what  of  him  ? 
Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before 

thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here^  at  ^our  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.  Ihis  fellow  here.  Lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature, 
By  nij^ht  frequents  my  house.    I  am  a  man 
That  trom  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  raisM, 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  further  ? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  else, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  wnat  I  have  got. 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youneest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost. 
In  qualities  of  the  best.    This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  be  will  be  blest.  Lord  Timon; 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself: 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him  1 

Old  Ath.  She  is  youn^,  and  apt ; 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Lv4:.  Ay,  my  eood  lord,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath,  If  in  ner  marriage  1x17  coiia&u\.\^T!£aKa!L%^ 
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I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim,  How  shall  she  be  endowed, 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents,  on  the  present ;  in  future, 

all. 
Tim,  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me  long : 
To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little ; 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter ; 
What  you  bestow  in  him  I'll  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord. 

Fawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim,  My  hand  to  thee ;  mine  honour  on  my  promise. 
Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship.    Never  may 
That  state  of  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Athenian. 
Poet,  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 

lordship ! 
Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon ; 
Go  not  away.     What  have  you  there,  my  friend? 
Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim,  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  ]}ainting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature 
He  is  but  outside :  these  penciled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  shall  find  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentleman.    Give  me  your 
hand; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  sufifer'd  under  praise. 
Jew.  What,  my  lord !  dispraise  ? 

Tm.  A  mere  satiety  of  comxaeudatious. 
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If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew,  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give;  but  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  diflfering  in  the  owners, 
Are  prized  by  their  masters.     Believe't,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim,  Well  mock'd. 

Mer,  No,  my  good  lord ;   he  speaks  the  common 
tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim,  Look,  who  comes  here ! 

Will  you  be  chid  ? 

Enter  Apemantus. 

Jew,  We'll  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer,  He'll  spare  none. 

Tim,  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 

Ajpem,  Till  I  be  gentle  stay  thou  for  thy  good 
morrow ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 

Tim,  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves?  thou 
know'st  them  not. 

Apem,  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim,  Yes. 

Ayem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew,  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Thou  knowest  1  do ;  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim,  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim,  Whither  art  going  1 

Apem,  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim,  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apem,  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  The  best  for  the  innocence. 

Tim,  Wrought  he  not  well  llittl  i^wxi\fc\\X\ 
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Ajpem,  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter ; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation ;  what's 
she.  if  I  be  a  dog? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  1 

Apem.  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  should'st  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem,  Oh !  they  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem»  So  thou  apprehend  st  it.    Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain  dealing,  which  will  not 
cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking^. — How  now,  Poet ! 

Poet.  How  now.  Philosopher ! 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  liest:  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd ;  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour;  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy 
o'  the  flatterer.    Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord ! 

Tim.  What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart 

Tim.  What!  thyself? 
Apem.  Ay. 
Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit,  to  be  a  lord. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant? 
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Mer,  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Traffic  confound  thee,  ifthe  gods  will  not ! 
Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 
Apem,  Traffic's  thy  god,  and  may  thy  god  confound 
thee! 

Trumpets  sound,    Entei'  a  Servant. 
Tim.  What  trumpet's  that? 
Serv,  Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse. 
All  of  companionship. 

Tim,  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to 

us. —  [Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me. — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  andy  when  dinner's  done. 

Shew  me  this  piece.    I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibtades,  with  his  Company, 
Most  welcome,  sir !  [They  salute, 

Apem,  So,  so ;  there ! 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet 

knaves. 
And  all  this  courtesy !    The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcib,  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

Tim,  Right  welcome,  sir. 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.    Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Apemantus. 

Enter  two  Lords. 
1  Lord,  What  time  a  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem,  The  most  accursed  thou,  that  still  omit'st  it. 

2  Lord,  Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast. 
Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 

fools. 
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2  Lord,  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
A]pem,  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord,  Why,  Apemantus? 
A-pem,  Shouldst  nave  kept  one  to  thyself;  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself.   • 

Apem,  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ;  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  Til  spurn  thee 
hence. 

Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

[Exit. 

1  Lord.  He's  opposite  to  humanity.    Come,  shall 

we  in, 
And  taste  Lord  Timon's  bounty?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Lord,  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2  Lord,  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall  we  in  ? 
1  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.     The  same.    A  Room  ofStaU  in 
Timon's  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  music.  A  great  banquet  served 
in ;  f'LAvius  and  others  attending ;  then  enter  Timon, 
Alcibiades,  Lucius,  Lucullus,  Sempronius,  and 
other  Athenian  Senators,  with  Ventiuius,  and 
Attendants.  Then  comes  dropping  after  all,  Ape- 
mantus, discontentedly  like  himself, 
Ventidius. 

MOST  honour'd  Timon,  it  hath  pleas'd  the  gods 
to  remember 
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My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 

He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich. 

Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  hound 

To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 

Douhled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 

I  derived  liberty. 

Tim,  Oh  !  by  no  means, 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  love ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say  he  gives  if  he  receives. 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them ;  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 

Ven,  A  noble  spirit.    [They  all  stand  ceremoniously 
looking  on  Timon. 

Tim,  Nay,  my  lords, 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  \ 

To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes,  | 

Recanting  goodness,  sornr  ere  'tis  shewn ;  \ 

But  where  there  is  true  friendship  there  needs  none,  j 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  are  to  me.  [They  sit, 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confessed  it. 

Apem,  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it !  hang'd  it,  have  you  not  1 

Tim,  Oh,  Apemantus !  you  are  welcome. 

Apem,  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome; 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim,  Fye,  thou'rt  a  churl ;  you've  got  a  humour 
there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame. — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brevis  est, 
But  yonder  man  is  ever  ^  angery. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem,  Let  me  stay  here  at  thine  apperil,  Timon  ; 
I  come  to  observe ;  1  give  thee  warning  on't.    . 

Tifn,  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  art  an  Athenian ; 
therefore  welcome.  I  myself  would  have  no  power ; 
pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  BiYeuX* 
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Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I 

should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  gods  !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is, 
He  cheers  them  up  too. — 
I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks  thej  should  invite  them  without  knives; 
Good  for  their  meat  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow  that 
Sits  next  him  now  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  m  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  1  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals ; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous 

notes. 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 
Tim,  My  lord,  in  heart ;  and  let  the  health  go 

round. 
2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 
Apem,  Flow  this  way !  a  brave  fellow !  he  keeps 

his  tides  well. 
Those  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  state,  look  ill, 

Timon. — 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  liar,^ 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'the  mire : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals ;  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus'  Grace. 
Immortal  godSy  I  crave  ho  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myielf: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond. 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond ; 
Or  a  harlot f  for  her  toeeping ; 
Or  a  dogy  that  seems  a  sleeping ; 
Or  a  keeper,  with  my  freedom ; 
Or  myJriendSf  if  1  sKou{d  need  'em. 
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Amen  I  amen  !     So  fall  td't : 
Rich  men  sin^  and  1  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinks, 

1  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

>.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field 

ib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 
I.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
I  dinner  of  friends. 

\b,  80  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord,  there's 
eat  like  'em;  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at 
I  feast. 

m.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  enemies 
that  then  thou  might*st  kill  'em,  and  bid  me 
I. 

ord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
ight  express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 
(.  Oh !  no  doubt,  mv  eood  friends,  but  the  gods 
elves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much  help 
rou.  How  had  you  been  my  friends  else?  why 
rou  that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  not 
hiefly  belong  to  my  heart  ?    I  have  told  more 

I  to  myself,  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak 
ir  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I  confirm  you.  0 
ods !  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends, 

should  ne'er  have  need  of  'em?  they  were 
ost  needless  creatures  living  should  we  ne'er 
use  for  'em ;  and  would  most  resemble  sweet 
ments  hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds 
mselves.  Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself 
*,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are 
o  do  benefits ;  and  what  better  or  properer  can 

II  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  triends  ?  Oh, 
a  precious  comfort  'tis  to  have  so  many,  like 
in,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes  !  0  joy, 
lade  away  ere  it  can  be  bom  I    Mi[v<e  e^^  ^»sl- 
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not  hold  out  water,  methinks  :  to  forget  their  faults, 
I  drink  to  you. 
Ayem,  Ihou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lord,  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Apem.  Hoy  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bastard. 

3  Lord,  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov*d  me 

much. 
Apem,  Much!  [Tucket  sounded, 

Tim,  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies, 
who  are 
Most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim,  Ladies !  what  are  their  wills  1 

SejD,  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my  lord, 
Which  bears  that  office,  to  signify  their  pleasures. 
Tim,  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 
Cup,  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste !    The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freelj 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom.    The  ear,^ 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim,  They  are  welcome  idl ;  let  them  have  kind 
admittance. 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cupid. 

1  Lord,  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  are  be- 
lov'd. 

Music.  Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  mask  of  Ladies  as 
Amazons,  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing  and 
pkying, 

Apem,  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this 
wav! 
Thejr  dance  I  they  are  mad  women. — 
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Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shews  to  a  little  oil  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves; 
And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
With  poisonous  spite  and  envy. — 
.  Who  lives,  that's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  ? 
Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 
Of  their  friend's  gift  ?—  , 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now. 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me.     It  has  been  done ; 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  tahU,  with  much  adoring  of  Ti- 
MON ;   and,  to  shew  their  loves,  each  singles  out  an 
Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men  vnth  women,  a  lofty  strain 
or  two  to  the  hautboys,  and  cease. 
Tim.  You  have  done  oiir  pleasures  much  grace,  fair 
ladies, 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  onr  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  and  lustre  unto  it, 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device ; 
1  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best. 
Apem,  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet  attends  you. 
Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 
All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid,  and  Ladies. 
Tim.  Flavius!— 
Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim,  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord." 
— More  jewels  yet !    There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his 

humour ; 
Else  I  should  tell  him— Well,  i'faith,  I  should— 
When  all's  spent,  he'd  be  cross'd  then  tta  \i^  cq»\]\.\. 
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*Tis  pity,  Bounty  had  not  eyes  behind ; 

That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[Aside.    Exit,  and  returns  with  the  casket, 

1  Lord,  Wnere  be  our  men  i 

Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

S  Lord,  Our  horses  ! 

Tim.  Oh,  my  friends ! 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.  Look  you,  my  good  lord, 
I  must  entreat  you  honour  me  so  much. 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  and  wear  it, 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord,  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts  .  .  . 
All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the  senate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim,  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Fkv,  I  beseech  your  Honour, 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word  ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear  thee. 
I  prVthee,  let  us  be  provided  now 
To  snew  them  entertainment. 

Flav,  I  scarce  know  how.    [Aside, 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv,  May  it  please  your  Honour,  the  Lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapped  in  silver-harness, 
Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly.    Let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 
Be  worthily  entertainM. — How  now !  what  news? 

3  Serv.  Flease  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman. Lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to- 
morrow to  hunt  with  him;  and  has  sent  your  honour 
two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim,  I'll  hunt  with  him.  And  let  them  be  receiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 
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Flav,  — What  will  this  come  to  \ 

He  commands  us  to  provide  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coflfer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  tliis, 
To  shew  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
I'hat  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes 
For  every  word ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! — 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed, 
Than  such  that  do  e'en  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [^Aside  and  Exit, 

Tim,  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits. — 
Here,  mv  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 
S  Lord,   With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 

receive  it. 
3  Lord,  Oh,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 
Tim,  And  now  I  remember  m«,  my  lord,  you  gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
1  rode  on.     It  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord,  Oh !  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 

in  that. 
Tim,  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  afifect. 
1  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own; 
I'll  tell  you  true.    I'll  call  to  you. 
All  Lords,  On !  none  so  welcome. 

Tim,  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends. 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  tlvovxiAaX. 
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Lie  in  a  pitch 'd  field. 
Aldh.  Ay,  defil'd  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound  .  .  . 

Tim,  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord,  So  infinitely  endear'd  .  . . 
Tim,  All  to  you. — Lights !  more  lights ! 

1  Lord,  The  best  of  happiness, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  Lord  Timon  ! 

Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  ^c. 

ATpem,  What  a  coil's  here ! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  me  whether  their  le^s  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  *em.     Friendship's  full  of  dregs ; 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim,  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I  would  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem,  No,  I'll  nothing :  for  if,  I  should  be  brib'd 
too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee  ;  and 
then  thou  would'st  sin  the  faster.  Thou  givest  so 
long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself 
in  paper  shortly.  What  need  these  feasts,  pomps, 
and  vain  glories? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once,  I 
am  sworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell !  and 
come  with  better  music.  [Exit, 

Apem,  So ;  thou'lt  not  hear  me  now ! 
Thou  shalt  not  then,  I'll  lock  thy  heaven  from  thee. 

Oh,  that  men's  ears  should  be 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I.    Athens.    A  Room  in  a  Senator's  House. 

Enter  a  Senator,  with  papers  in  his  hand. 
Senator, 
D  late,  five  thousand:  to  Varro  and  to 

Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand ;  besides  my  former 
sum, 

Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty.    Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste !     It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold ; 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  moe 
Better  than  he,  why,  ^ive  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  hun,  it  foals  me  straight, 
And  able  horses.    No  porter  at  his  gate ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold ;  no  reason 
Can  sound  his  state  in  safety.    Caphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  say ! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph,  Here,  sir;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

Sen,  Get  onyour  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  Lord  Timon. 
Importune  him  for  my  monies ;  be  not  ceased 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when 
Commend  me  to  your  master  , . .  and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  rignt  hand,  thus :  but  tell  him,  sirrah, 
My  uses  cry  to  me,  I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own ;  his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.    I  love  and  honour  him  ^ 
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But  must  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  mv  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss  d  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  immediate.     Get  you  goue : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phcenix.    Get  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  Ay  go,  sir. — Take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in.    Come  .  .  . 

Caph,  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Go. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     The  same,   A  Hall  in  Timon's  House, 

Enter  Flavius,  with  many  bills  in  his  hand. 
Flavins, 

NO  care,  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot ;  takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.     Never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done'f    H6  will  not  hear,  till  he  feel : 
I  must  be  rouod  with  him  now  he  comes  from  hunting. 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Servants  of  Isidore  and 

Varro. 
Caph,  Good  even,  Varro.    What ! 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Var,  Serv.  Is't  not  your  business  too? 

Caph,  It  is. — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ] 
Isid,  Serv,  It  is  so. 

Ca/^A,  'Would  we  were  all  discharged ! 
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Var,  Serv,  I  fear  it. 

Caph,  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Aixibiades,  and  Lords,  S^c» 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again, 
My  Alcihiades. — With  me !     What's  your  will  ? 

Caph,  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim.  Dues !    Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens,  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month. 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion, 
To  call  upon  his  own ;  and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit. 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord  ... 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Var.  Serv.  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord  .  .  . 

Isid.  Serv.  From  Isidore; 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment  of .  , , 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 
wants  . .  . 

Var,  Ser.  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks. 
And  past . . . 

Isid.  Serv.  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord. 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

[Exeunt  Alcibiaoes  and  Lords. 
Ill  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither.  Pray  you, 

[To  Flavius. 
How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  broken  7  bonds 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts^ 
Against  mj  hoaour  ? 
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Flav*  Please  you,  gentlemen 

—The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business — 
Your  importunacj  cease,  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim,  Do  so,  my  friends. 

See  them  well  entertained.  \Exit, 

Flav,  Pray>  draw  near.     [ExiU 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool. 

Caph,  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  Fool  with  Ape- 
mantus.     Let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 

Far,  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 

Isid,  Serv,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 

Var,  Sei-v.  How  dost.  Fool  ? 

Apem,  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

var,  Serv,  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem,  No  j  'tis  to  thyself, — Come  away. 

[To  the  Fool. 

Isid.  Serv.  [To  Var.  Serv.]  There  is  the  fool  hangs 
on  your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand'st  single,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph,  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem,  He  last  ask*d  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men !  bawds  between  gold  and  want ! 

AU  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Asses. 

AUServ,  Why? 

Apem,  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  Fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen? 

All  Serv,  Gramercies,  good  Fool.  How  does  your 
mistress? 

Fool,  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  sucl. 
chickens  as  you  are.  'Would,  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth ! 

.<^/9.  Good!  gramercy. 
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Enter  Page. 

FooL  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Fage.  [To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  Captain! 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost  thou, 
Apemantus  1 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day 
thou  art  hanged.     This  is  to  Lord  Timon ;  this  to ' 
Alcibiades.     Go:   thou  wast  born  a  bastard,  and 
thou 'It  die  a  bawd. 

Pa^e,  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou  shalt 
famish,  a  dog's  death.    Answer  not,  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Apem.  Even  so  thou  out-runn'st  grace.  Fool,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Willyou  leave  me  there  1 

Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home.  You  three  serve 
three  usurers  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay ;  'would  they  served  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
man served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay,  Fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  ser- 
vant. My  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When 
men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they  approach 
sadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but  they  enter  my  mis- 
tress' house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly.  The  reason 
of  this? 

Var.  Serv.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster  and  a  Knave;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv.  What  ia  a  whoremaatfti,  If  ooW 
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Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  *Tis  a  spirit :  sometime,  it  appears  like  a  lord ; 
sometime,  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime,  like  a  philosopher, 
with  two  stones  more  than  his  artificial  one.  He  is 
very  often  like  a  knight ;  and,  generally  in  all  shapes, 
that  man  ^oes  up  and  down  in,  from  fourscore  to 
thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Var.  Serv,  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool,  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man:  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lack'st. 

Apem,  That  answer  might  have  become  Apemantus. 

All  Serv,  Aside,  aside;  here  comes  Lord  Timon. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 
Apem,  Come  with  me,  Fool,  come. 
Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

S Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool, 
k  near;  1*11  speak  with  you 
anon.  [^Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel.    Wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  ray  state  before  me ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense. 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me. 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd  .  .  . 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister, 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  0  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head  and  wept ; 
Vea,  'gainat  the  authority  of  mwiiieTO,  ^ray'd  you 
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To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  loved  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  too  late,  yet  now's  a  time, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  laclts  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim,  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Fbv.  'Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  s^one ; 
And  what  remains  wfll  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues :  the  future  comes  apace. 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim,  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav,  Oh,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word ! 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone ! 

Tim,  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav,  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry  or  falsehood, 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress*d 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights, and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock-Zo/i, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow, 

Tim,  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav,  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this  lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants 
This  night  englutted !     Who  is  not  Lord  Timon's? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  Lord 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon  ? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  bu^  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter-showers. 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim,  Comey  sennoii  me  no  laiX^^T  \ 
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No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart ; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  1  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  thou  the  conscience  have,^ 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  ?    Secure  thy  heart ; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men  and  men's  fortunes  could  I  as  frankly  use, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav,  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts  ! 

Tim,  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd. 
That  I  account  them  blessings ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends.    You  shall  perceive  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there !  Flaminius !  Servilius ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord ! 

Tim,  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — You,  to  Lord 
Lucius, — To  Lord  Lucullus  you ;  i  hunted  with  his 
honour  to-day. — You  to  Sempronius.  Commend  me 
to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my  occa- 
sions have  found  time  to  use  'em  toward  a  supply  of 
money.    Let  the  request  be  fifty  talents. 

Flam,  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav,  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lucullus !  humph  !    [Aside, 

Tim.  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another  Serv.]  to  the  senators 
— Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv'd  this  hearing — bid  'em  send  o'  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav,  I  have  been  bold 

— For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way — 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim,  Is't  true?  can't  be? 

Flav,  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would*,  ate  aorrj  . .  .^om we  honour- 
able. 
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at   yet  they    could  have  wished  .  . .  they   know 

not .  . . 
omething  hath  been  amiss  ...  a  noble  nature 
lay  catch  a  wrench  . . .  would  all  were  well  ...  'tis 

pity  . . . 
.nd  sOy  intending  other  serious  matters, 
.fter  distasteful  looks  and  these  hard  fractions, 
i^ith  certain  half-ca{)s  and  cold-moving  nods, 
"h^  froase  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them ! — 

pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly ;  these  old  fellows 
lave  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
"heir  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
fis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind ; 
ind  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
s  fashion 'df  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavv. — 
lo    to    Ventidius,    \To   a    Serv.]— 'Pr'ythee,   [To 

Flavius]  be  not  sad ; 
"boa  art  true  and  honest.    Ingeniously  I  speak, 
\o  blame  belongs  to  thee. — \To  Serv.]    Ventidius 

lately 
luried  his  fisither ;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Dto  a  great  estate.    When  he  was  poor, 
mprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  frienas, 
clear'd  him  with  five  talents.    Greet  him  from  me ; 
lid  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 
'ouches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
Vith  those  five  talents.— That  had,  [To  Fla v.]  give't 

these  fellows 
'o  whom  'tis  instant  due.     Ne'er  speak  or  think, 
'hat  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
FUiv,  I  woulcL  I  could  not^;  that  thought  is 

bounty's  foe : 
ieing  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.        [Exeunt, 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.    Athens.    A  Room  in  Lucullus'  Hoi 
Flaminius  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Servant. 
HAVE  told  my  lord  of  you ;  he  is  con 
down  to  you. 
Flam.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv.  Here's  my  lord. 

Lucid. — One  of  Lord  Tiraon's  men !  a  gift,  1 1 
rant.  Why,  this  hits  right;  I  dreamt  of  a  si 
bason  and  ewer  to-night.  {^Aside.']  Flaminius,  ho 
Flaminius,  you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  si 
Fill  me  some  wine.  {Exit  Servant.] — And  how  < 
that  honourable,  complete,  free-hearted  gentlema 
Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord  and  master 

FLim.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
— And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pr 
Flaminius  ? 

Flam.  *Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box, 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  2 
honour  to  supply;  who,  having  great  and  ins 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  1 
ship  to  furnish  him ;  nothing  doubting  your  pre 
assistance  therein. 

Lucul.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says 
alas,  good  lord!  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  wi 
not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and  oft< 
have  dined  with  him,  and  told  mm  on't ;  and  c 
ag^in  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to  have  him  sf 
less :  and  yet  he  would  em\>t«yce  uo  cx^mtaaI^  take 
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warning  by  my  coining.  Every  man  has  his  fault, 
and  honesty  is  his  ;  I  have  told  him  on't,  but  1  could 
ne'er  get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  wine, 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

LucuL  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Fiam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

Lucul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit — give  thee  thy  due — and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reason:  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well ;  good  parts  in 
thee. — Get  you  gone,  sirrah.  [To  the  Servant,  who 
roes  out."] — Draw  nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman  ;  but  thou  art  wise,  and 
thou  know'st  well  enough,  although  thou  com'st  to 
me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money ;  especially 
upon  bare  friendship,  without  security.  Here's  three 
solidares  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say 
thou  saw'st  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.    Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much 
differ ; 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd  1    Fly,  damned  baseness, 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[Throtoing  the  money  away, 

Lucul,  Ha !  Now  I  see,  thou  art  a  fool  and  fit  for 
thy  master.  [Exit, 

Flam,  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  1    0  you  gods ! 
I  feel  my  master's  passion.    This  slave 
Unto  dishonour  ><)  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him. 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
In  him  when  he  is  turn'd  to  poison  ?    Oh,  may 
Diseases  only  work  upon't !  and,  when 
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He's  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of  nature 

Which  my  lord  paid  for  be  of  any  power 

To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  nour !  \ExiU 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  three  Strangers. 

Lucitis. 

WHO?  the  Lord  Timon?   he  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we  are 
but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  rumours ; 
now  Lord  Timon's  ha{>py  hours  are  done  and  past, 
and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fye !  no,  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

!2  Stran,  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord  Lucullus, 
to  borrow  so  many  talents;  nay,  urged  extremely 
for't,  and  shewed  what  necessity  belonged  to't,  and 
yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  Howl 

2  Stran,  1  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc,  What  a  strange  case  was  that!  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  honour- 
able man !  there  was  very  little  honour  shew*d  in't. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  re- 
ceived some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money, 
plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing  comparing 
to  his;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me, 
I  should  ne'er  have  denied  his  occasion  so  many 
talents. 

Enter  Serviuus. 
Ser,  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord ;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  ms  Honour. — My  honoured  lord.  •  • 

[To  Lucius. 
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Luc*  Servilius!  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare  thee 
well.  Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-virtuous  lord, 
my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Set.  May  it  please  your  Honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent . .  . 

Luc,  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord ;  he's  ever  sending.  How  shall 
I  thank  him,  thinkst  thou?  and  what  has  he  sent 
now? 

Set,  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now,  my 
lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant 
use  with  so  many  talents. 

hue,  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me ; 
he  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser,  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

hue.  Dost  thou  speak  seriousljr,  Servilius? 

Ser,  Upon  my  soul,  *tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I.  to  disfumish  my- 
self against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
shewn  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it  happened, 
that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part, 
and  undo  a  neat  deal  of  honour !  Servilius,  now  be- 
fore the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do't ;  the  more  beast 
J,  I  say.  I  was  sending  to  use  Lord  Timon  myself, 
these  gentlemen  can  witness ;  but  1  would  not,  for 
the  w^th  of  Athens,  I  had  done't  now.  Commend 
me  bountifully  to  his  good  lordship ;  and  I  hope,  his 
Honour  will  conceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I 
have  no  power  to  be  kind.  And  tell  him  this  from 
me,  I  count  it  one  of  m  v  greatest  afflictions,  sav,  that 
I  cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman. 
Good  Servilius.  will  ^rou  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use 
mine  own  woras  to  him  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc,  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[Exit  Servilius. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed; 
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And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

[Exit, 

1  Stran,  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius  ? 

2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 
1  Stran.  Why  this  is  the  world's  soul ;   and  just 

of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse  upright ; 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages.     He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet — Oh,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape ! — 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his  want, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Stran,  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  m^  life, 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  protest. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious 
Virtue,  and  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  naif  should  have  return'd  to  him, 
So  much  1  love  his  heart.     But,  I  perceive, 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense ; 
For  Policy  sits  above  Conscience.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same,    A  Room  in  Sempronius' 
House. 

Enter  Sempronius,  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's. 
Sem.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in't — Humph ! — 
'bove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius  or  LucuUus ; 
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And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison.    All  these  owe 

Their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord, 

They  have  all  been  touch'd,  and  found  base  metal ;  for 
They  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How !  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Lucullus  and  Ventidius  denied  him  ?' 
And  does  he  send  to  me  1    Three  . .  .  humph !  it 

shews 
But  little  love  or  judgement  in  him.    Must  I 
Be  his  last  refuge  ?    His  ^ends,  like  physicians, 
Thrice  give  him  over ;  must  I  take  the  cure  upon 

me?— 
He  has  much  disgraced  me  in*t — I  am  angry  at  him — 
That  might  have  known  my  place :  I  see  no  sense 

for't, 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him :  and  does  he  think 
So  backwardly  of  me  now,  that  I'll  requite 
It  last  ?  No ;  so  it  may  prove  an  argument 
Of  laughter  to  the  rest,  and  amongst  lords 
1  may  be  thought  a  fool. — 
I'd  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake ; 
I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.   But  now  return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; — 
Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Erif. 

Serv,  Excellent !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  Devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 
politic ;  he  crossed  himself  by 't:  and  I  cannot  think, 
Dut,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  him 
clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul ! 
takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ;  like  those  that, 
under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on 
fire.  Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope ;  now  a\\  axe  ^e^> 

ri.  Q 
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Save  the  gods  only :  now  his  friends  are  dead. — 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ 'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master    *    *    * 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.     The  same,    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  two  Servants  of  Varro's,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and  other  Ser- 
vants to  TiMOi?s  Creditors,  waiting  his  coming  out, 
Varro*s  Servant. 

WELL  met;  good-morrow,  Titus  and  Hortensius. 
Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 
Hor.  Lucius ! 

What !  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  and,  I  think. 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.  So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus. 

Luc.  Serv.  And  sir  .  .  . 

Philotus  too ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv,  So  much  ? 

Phi,  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on*t ;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at  seven. 
.  Luc,  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 

with  him. 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodi^l  course 
if  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  ms,  recoverable. 
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I  fear  'tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's  parse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phu  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit,  V\\  shew  you  how  t'observe  a  strange  event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money, — 

Hor,  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift. 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Her.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Lvjc,  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 
Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes ; 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  send  for  money  for  *em. 

Hor,  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can  wit- 
ness ; 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Var.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns : 
what's  yours? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Var.  Serv.  'Tis  much  deep  :  and  it  should  seem 
by  the  sum, 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ;  else, 

surely. 
His  had  equalled  . . . 

Enter  Flaminius. 

Tit.  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 

Lue.  Serv,  Flaminius  !  sir,  a  word.  'Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  "No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship ;  'pray,  signify  so  much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows  you  are 
too  diligent.  [£ait. 

Enter  Flavius  tn  a  cloaky  muffled, 
Lue.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  Steward  muffled  so  X 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud ;  call  bmi,  caW.  \mii. 
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Tit,  Do  you  bear,  sir? 

1  Var.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir  . .  . 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit,  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

FUw,  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferrd  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  ate 
Of  my  lord's  meat?  Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.    You  do  yourselves 
But  wrong,  to  stir  me  up ;  let  me  pass  quietly : 
Believe't,  my  lord  and  1  have  made  an  end ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc,  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flav.  •  If  'twill  not  serve, 

'Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves.  ^Exit, 

1  Var,  Serv.  How !  what  does  his  cashiered  worship 

mutter  ? 

2  Var.  Serv,  No  matter  what ;  he's  poor,  and  that's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he 
that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such  may  rail 
against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius. 
Tit,  Oh!  here's  Servilius;  now  we  shall  know 
some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  repair 
some  other  hour,  1  should  derive  much  from't ;  for, 
take't  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously  to  dis- 
content.   His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him ; 
he's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 
Luc,  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are  not 
sick; 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 
Sfr,  Good  gods ! 

Tit,  We  cannot  take  ibis  iox  an  VD&wer^  sir. 
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Flam,  [Within,']    Servilius,  help! — ^my  lord!  my 
lord! — 

Enter  Timon,  in  a  rage;  Flaminius  following, 

Tim,  What !  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  pas- 
sage? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  shew  me  an  iron  heart  1 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

TiL  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Lue,  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

1  Var,  Serv,  And  mine,  my  lord. 

2  Var,  Serv,  And  ours,  my  lord. 
Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim,  Knock  me  down  with  'em :  cleave  me  to  the 

girdle. 
Luc.  Serv,  Alas !  my  lord  .  . . 
Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 
Tit.  Mine  fifty  talents. 
Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ?— and  yours  1 

1  Var,  Serv,  My  lord, .  .  . 

2  Var,  Serv.  My  lord, . . . 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon  you  ! 

Hot,  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw  their 
caps  at  their  money ;  these  debts  may  well  be  called 
desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em.        [Exeuiit. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 
Tim,  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the 
slaves : 
Creditors  ? — devils ! 
Flav,  My  dear  lord  . . . 
Tim,  What  if  it  should  be  sol 
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Flav,  My  lord  .  .  . 

Tim,  1*11  have  it  so. — My  Steward ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim,  So  fitly ! — Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ;  all  on  'em,"  all : 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav,  Oh !  my  lord. 

You  only  speak  from  vour  distracted  soul ; 
I'here  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim,  Be't  not  in  thy  care ;  go, 

I  cliarge  thee ;  invite  them  all.    Let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.     The  same.    The  Senate-House. 

The  Senate  sitting.     'Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 
1  Senator. 

MY  lord,  vou  have  my  voice  to  it ;  the  fault 
Is  bloody;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die: 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 
3  Sen.  Most  true  ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Alcib.  Honour,    health,    and   compassion   to  the 

Senate ! 
1  Sen.  Now,  Captain  ! 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtue ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  Time  and  Fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
\|  Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
^  To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  t. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues :  nor  did  he  soil  the  fact 
With  cowardice — an  honour  in  him  which 
Buj8  out  his  fault — but  with  a  noble  fury 
Ana  fair  Bpirit,  seeing  bia  reputKlion 
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Touched  to  death,  he  did  oppose  his  foe ; 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave'^  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  orov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen,  You  unaergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair: 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  thej  laboured 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set 
Quarrelling  upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bom. 

J***ff  ^flly  vaiiftT^tj^at  can  wisely  suffer.  .  \ 

^hp  ^OrB^  fib**^^  "**"  canbreaCEF:  and  make  his  wrorygL 
His  outsidesx  to  wear  themnic^  luk JAUfiigQi^JEMSr 

"■'■•'      lessly^... 
And  ^i(^^  JjTjgfCT  his  usuries  to  his  heart, 
10  brmjK  it  mto  cBSigM. 

~  If  wrongs  be  evils,  tSl^force  us  kill, 
What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill ! 
Alcib,  My  lord  . .  . 
1  Sen.         You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear;    / 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 
.  Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threatninfs  ?  sleep  upou't, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy?  If  there  be  then 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And  th'  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  felon,i' 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     Oh !  my  lords. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good.  ^ 

Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  f 
To  kill,  I  erant,  is  sin's  extremest  g^st ; 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger  is  impiety ; 
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But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angery  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen»  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Aleib,  In  vain !  his  service  done, 

At  Lacedxmon  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  bribor  for  his  life. 

1  Sen,  What's  that? 

Alcib,  Why,  1  say,  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair  service, 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies. 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  liear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ! 

2  Sen,  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  himself; 
He's  a  sworn  rioter,  he  has  a  sin 

That  often  drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner. 

If  there  were  no  other  foes,  that  were  enough 

To  overcome  him;  in  that  beastly  fury 

He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 

And  cherish  factions.    'Tis  inferred  to  us. 

His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Akib.  Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 

My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him         ' 
^Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none — ^yet,  more  to  move  you, 
I'ake  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  ; 
And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  Til  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen,  We  are  for  law,  he  dies ;  uree  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.    Friend  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  spills  another. 

Ahib,  Must  it  be  80  ?  it  must  not  be.    My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen,  How ! 
Aleib,  Call  me  to  your  rememberances. 

3  Sen.  What! 
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Atcib,  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me; 
t  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base, 

0  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace. 
ly  wounds  ake  at  you. 

1  5m.  Do  you  dare  our  anger? 

Pis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 
Se  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Aleib,  Banish  me ! 

UuniiJi  your  dotage,  banish  usury, 
"bat  makes  the  Senate  ugly. 

1  Sen,  If,  after  two  days^  shine,  Athens  contain  thee, 
.ttend  our  weightier  judgement.  And,  not  to  swell 
>ar  spirit,  he  shall  be  executed  presently, 

[Kxeunt  Senators. 
Alcih,  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that 

you  may  live 
(nly  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  upon  you  ! 
'm  worse  than  mad.     I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 
^hile  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
heir  coin  upon  large  interest ;  1  myself, 
Lich  only  in  large  hurts.    All  those,  for  this ! 
B  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuring  Senate 
'ours  into  captains'  wounds  1    Hay  banishment ! 
t  comes  not  ill :  I  hate  not  to  be  banish 'd; 
t  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
bat  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
Ij  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
Tis  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
oldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods.  [Exit, 


C£N£  VI.    A  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's  House, 
Mude,     TabUs  set  out :  Servants  attending. 

Enter  divers  Lords,  at  several  doors, 
1  Lord. 

rHE  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 
3  Lord,  1  also  wish  it  to  ^ou.    I  think,  this 
>iiourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  otbet  dvj. 
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1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when 
we  encountered.  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with  him, 
as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several  friends. 

2  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord,  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  im- 

r>rtunate  business ;  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excuse, 
am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow^of  me,  that  my 
provision  was  out. 

1  Lord,  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  understand 
how  all  things  go. 

3  Lord,  £very  man  here's  so.  What  would  he  have 
borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord,  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord,  A  thousand  pieces  ! 
1  Lffrd.  What  of  you? 

3  Lord,  He  sent  to  me,  sir  .  .  .  Here  he  comes. 

'Enter  Timon,  and  Attendants. 
Tim,  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  ...  And 
how  fare  you  ? 

1  Lord,  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord,  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willing/j/,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim,  — Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  such 
summer-birds  are  men.  ^Aside.'\  Gentlemen,  our 
dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay.  Feast 
your  ears  with  the  music  awhile ;  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  o'the  trumpet's  sound :  we  shall  to't  presently. 

1  Lord,  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordship  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger. 

Tim,  Oh !  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord,  My  noble  lord  . .  . 

Tim,  Ah,  my  good  friend  I  what  cheer? 
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2  Lord,  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick 
of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  otiier  day 
sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before  .  .  . 

Tim,  Let  it  not  cumber  vour  better  remembrance. 
— Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2  L&rd.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  ?     What's  the  news  ? 
5  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banish 'd.     Hear  you  of  it? 
1^2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banish'd ! 
3  Lord.  'Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord.  How,  how  ? 

2  Lord,  I  pray  you,  upon  what? 

Tim,  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 

3  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.  Will'thold?  will'thold? 

2  Lord.  It  does :  but  time  will .  . .  and  so  .  . . 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress ;  your  diet  shall  be 
in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  City-feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place.  Sit,  sit.  The  gods  require  our  tnanks. 
■  '*  You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.     For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves 

S raised  :  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
espisea.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another;  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it. 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil- 
lains ;  if  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be — as  they  are.— The  test  o€  '^^mx 
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fees,  O  gods — the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with 
the  common  lag  ^*  of  people — what  is  amiss  iu  them, 
you  gods,  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these 
my  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome." 
Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water, 
i    Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  1 

Some  other,  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  smoke,  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.    This  is  Timon's  last ; 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  by  you  with  flatteries 
Washes  it  off,  ana  sprinkles  m  your  faces 

[Throwiitg  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath 'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  Fools  of  Fortune,  trencher-friends,  Time's  flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  maladies 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What !  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft !  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too, — and  thou. — 

[Throws  the  dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What !  all  in  motion?    Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Bum,  house ;  sink,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon  man,  and  all  humanity !  [Exit, 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord,  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

2  Lord,  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon's 
fury? 

3  Lord,  Push  !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord,  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord,  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sw&jB  him.    He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
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day,  and  now  he  has  heat  it  out  of  mj  hat.    Did  you 
see  my  jewel  ? 

4  Ljord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

2  Lffrd,  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord,  Here  lies  my  gown. 
1  Jjcn-d,  Let's  make  no  stay. 

3  Lord,  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Lard,  I  feel't  upon  my  hones. 

4  Lor<i.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    Withmt  the  WalU  0/ Athens. 

Enter  Timon. 
Timon. 
[£T  me  look  hack  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !     Dive  in 

the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens !  Matrons,  turn  in- 
continent ! 
Obedience  fail  in  children !    Slaves  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  Senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  To  general  filths 
Convert  o*the  instant  green  Virginity ! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eves !     Bankrupts,  hold  fast ! 
Rather  than  render  back  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats!     Bound  servants, 

steal! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law.    Maid,  to  thy  master's  bed ! 
Thy  mistress  is  at**  the  brothel.    Son  of  sixteen^ 
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Piuck  the  lean'd  ^®  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !     Piety  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let*7  confusion  live !    Plagues,  incident  to  men, 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !    Thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !     Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !     Itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be 'general  leprosy !     Breath  infect  breath ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison !     Nothing  1*11  bear  from  thee, 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns ! — 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound — hear  me,  you  good  gods  all ! — 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low ! 
Amen.    ..  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.    Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 
1  Seroant, 

HEAR  you,  Master  Steward,  where's  our  master? 
Are  we  undone?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining? 
Flav,  Alack !  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
i  am  80  poor  as  you. 
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1  Serv,  Such  a  house  broke ! 
So  noble  a  master  fallen !     All  gone  !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Serv,  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave ; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  ... 

Slink  all  awaj ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 

Like  emptj  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  Deggar  to  the  air.  | 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn  d  povertj,  ; 

Walks,  like  Contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows,  i 

Enter  other  Servants. 
Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Sero,  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon*s  livery ; 
That  see  I  by  our  faces :  we  are  fellows  still, 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.    Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  ^^  deck, 
Hearing  tne  surges  threat.     We  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

FUm.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amonest  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon  s  sakKe, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes. 
We  have  seen  better  days.    Let  each  take  some ; 

(Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[The  Servants  embrace  and  part  several  ways. 
Oh,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glorv  brings  us ! — 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory?  or  would  *^  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ?  and  survive 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  comprehends,^ 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamish'd  frienas? — 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heoxt*^ 
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Undone  by  goodness !     Stranee,  unusual  blood, 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again] 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. — 
My  dearest  lord — bless'd,  to  be  most  accursed. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  aflBictions.    Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  ra^e  from  this  inerateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends;  nor  has  ne  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. — 
IMl  follow  and  inquire  him  out,  and  then 
I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still.     [ExiU 

SCENE  III.    Thi  Woods. 
Enter  Timon. 

Timon, 

0  BLESSED  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air !    Twmn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  fortunes. 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser ;  not  even  that  nature 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature.     Raise  me  this  beggar, 
And  deny't  that  lord ;  the  senator  shall  bear 
Contempt  hereditary,  the  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's^'  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.**     Who  dares,  who 

dares 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say.  This  man^s  a  flatterer  7  if  oile  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smooth  d  by  that  below ;  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.    All  is  oblique ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
/    Bat  direct  f illainy.    Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
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All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  semblable,  yea  himself  Timon  disdains : 
Destructioa  fang  mankind ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Digging, 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison !    What  is  here  ? 
Gold !  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold ! 

(No,  gods,  I  am  no  idle  votarist. 
Roots,  you  clear  heavens !    Thus  much  of  this,  will 
make 
Black,  white ;  foul,  fair ;  wrong,  right ;    *    * 
Base,  noble ;  old,  young ;  coward,  valiant^ 
Ha,  you  eods !  why  this  . . .  What,  this,  you  gods ! 

why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yellow  slave  will  knit  and  break  religions : 
Bless  the  accurs'd;  make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador  d ; 
Place  thieves,  and  give  them  title,  knee,  and  appro- 
bation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench :.  this,  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.    Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt'st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. — [March  afar  oj^.]— Ha!   a 

drum ! — Thou'rt  quick, 
But  yet  I'll  bury  thee.    Thou'lt  go,  strong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand. 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.      [Keeping  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  drum  and  fife,  in  tvarlike 
manner;  Phrynia  and  Timandra. 
Aleib,  What  art  thou  there  ?    Speak. 
Tim,  A  beast,  as  thou  art.    The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart, 
For  shewing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 
r/.  B 
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Alcib.  Wbat  is  thj  name  ?    Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee, 
That  art  thyself  a  man? 
.  Tim,  I  am  Misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  1  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib,  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unleam'd  and  strange. 

Tim,  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I  know 
thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 

for  if 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
I  lath  in  her  more  destructi(m  than  thy  sw^ord, 
For  all  her  cherubin-look. 

Phr,  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim,  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 
Alcib,  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 
Tim,  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Aleih,  Noble  Timon, 

"What  friendahip  may  I  do  thee? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

BItUittmn  my  opidon. 

Akih,  What  if  it,  Timon  ? 

_Tlm.  Pf omiae  me  frienx^Bhip,  but  perform  none.  If 
*':  not  proniifie,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for  thou 
i  A  m»n  i 

\  perform^  oohfirand  thee,  for  thou'rt  a 


•t&  Ki>ard 

n  sav?*i3t  fht^iiiij 

tlieiii  now ; 

is    DOW, 


wrt  of  thy  miseries, 
when  1  had  urosperity. 
then  WM  a  blessed  time. 
held  with  a  brace  of 
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Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regardfully? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra? 

Timan,  Yes. 

rim.  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  thee  not  that  use 
thee, 
— Give  them  diseases — leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours ;  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fast  and  the  diet. 

Timan,  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

AUnb,  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra ;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band ;  I  have  heard,  and  griev*d, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them  .  .  . 

Tim.  I  pr*ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Aleib.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  pity  hmi,  whom  thou  dost 
trouble? 
I  bad  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well. 

Here's  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim,  Keep*t,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Aldb.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a  heap . . . 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Aldb.  Av,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

21nM.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'thy  conquest, 
and 
lliee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquer*d  ! 

Alab.  Why  me,  Timon? 

Tim.  For  that,  by  killing 
Of  villains^  thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  country. 
Pot  up  thy  gold.   Go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
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Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  bang  his  poison 

In  the  sick  air ;  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 

Pitv  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 

He  8  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron ; 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 

Herself 's  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

M e^e  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  window-bars^  bore  at  men's  eyes, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 

But  set  'em  down  horrible  traitors.  Spare  not  the  babe, 

Think  it  a  bastard,  who  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thv**  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse.    Swear  against  objects ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers  : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 
Confounded  be  thyself! — Speak  not,  be  gone. 

i4/ci6.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?   I'll  take  the  gold  thou 
giv'st  me, 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not.  Heaven's  curse 
upon  thee ! 

Phr,  ci  Timan,  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon. 
Hast  thou  more  ? 

Tim,  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And,  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.    Hold  up,  you  sluts,^ 
Your  aprons  mountant.    You  are  not  oathable. 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your  oaths, 
I'll  trust  to  your  conditions.    Be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  strong  in  wuore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
I^t  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats.     Yet  may  your  pains,  six 
months  thence 
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Be  quite  contrary,  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead — some  that  were  hang'd, 
No  matter — wear  them,  betray  with  them ;  whore 

still; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face. 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

Phr,  ^  Timan,  Well,  more  gold.— What  then  ?— 
Believe^t,  that  we'll  do  anything  for  gold. 

Tun.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurring.      Crack  the  lawyer's 

voice, 
That  be  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly  ;  hoar  the  flamen, 
That  scolds  again  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  tne  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee 
Smells  from  the  general  weal ;  make  curl'd  pate 

ruffians  btud ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you.     Plague  all  of  them ; 
That  your  activity  m&y  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — There's  more  gold ; 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Fhr.  ^  Timan.  More  counsel  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first ;  I  have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum,  towards  Athens ! — Fare- 
well, Timon. 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim,  If  I  hope  well,  1*11  never  see  thee  more. 

AUnb.  1  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim,  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call'st  thou  that  harm  t 

Tim,  Men  daily  find  it  so.    Get  thee  avc&Y> 
And  take  thy  beaglea  with  thee. 
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Alcib.  We  but  offend  him. — 

Strike  !  [Drum  heats.     Exeunt  Alcibiadis, 

Phryma,  and  TiMANDRA. 

Tim,  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness. 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

[Digging, 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same^br-mm^  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puffed, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm. 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  wno  all  thy  ^  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root  1 
Ensear.thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — Oh  !  a  root !  dear  thanks ! — 
Dry  up  thy  married**  vines  and  plough-torn  leas; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  impure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  . . . 

Enter  Apemantus. 
More  man !    Plague !  plague ! 

Apem,  I  was  directed  hither.    Men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim,  Tis  then,  oecause  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate.    Consumption  catch  thee  I 

Apem,  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.^^  W  hy  this  spade  ?  this  place  ? 
This  slavelike  habit?  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft ; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.    Shanie  lioX.  vVwiw  y^owda^ 
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By  putting  on  the  cunninjj  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee ;  hinge  thy  knee, 
And  let  bis  very  breath,  whom  thoult  observe, 
Blow  off  thy  cap;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent. — lliou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bade  wel- 
come, 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers:  'tis  most  just. 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 

Tim,  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like  thy- 
self; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.    What !  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm?    Will  these  moss'd^ 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?     W  ill  the  cold 

brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit?  call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven,  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed. 
Answer  mere  nature  ...  bid  them  flatter  thee. 
Oh !  thou  shall  find  .  .  . 

Tim,  A  fool  of  thee.     Depart ! 

A-pem,  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim,  I  hate  thee  worse. 

ATpem,  Why  so? 

Tim,  Thou  flatter*st  misery. 

Apem,  I  flatter  not ;  but  say,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim,  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

Apem,  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't? 

Apem,  Ay. 
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Tim,  What !  a  knave  loo  '. 

Apem,  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habic  on 
To  castigate  thj  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly ;  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before  it : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish.    Best  state,  contentless, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
•  Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp*d ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  would*8t  have  plung*d  thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beas  of  lust ;  and  never  leam*d 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.    But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  nearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  tlian  1  could  frame  employment ; 

«  «  «  «  « 

That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows  ...  I  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden ; 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  bard  in't.    Why  should'st  thou  hate 

men? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee.    What  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rogue,*® 
Must  be  thy  subject;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  Bome  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee, 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.    Heacel  be  ^one ! — 
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If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim,  Ajf  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  If  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now. 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
l*d  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.    Get  thee  gore  ! — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  1  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root. 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  him  something. 

Tim.  First  mend  my  ^  company ;  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of 
thine. 

Tim.  Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch  *d ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

^i)efn.  "What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold ;  look,  so  1  have. 

^Ijpem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest; 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly  st  o' nights,  Timon? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feedest  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  1 

Apem,  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind! 

.^4^pem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it? 

Tim,  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou  wast  in 
thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for  too 
much  curiosi^ ;  m  thy  rags  uiou  knowest  none,  but 
art  despised  tor  the  contrary.  There's  a  medlar  for 
thee,  eat  it. 
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Tim.  On  what  I  hate  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Av,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
should'st  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  What  man 
didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved  after 
his  means? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim,  I  understand  thee ;  thou  hadst  some  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest 
compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest;  but  men,  men  are  the  things 
themselves.  What  would 'st  thou  do  with  the  world, 
Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

^em.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  «f  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim,  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant  thee 
to  attain  to !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would 
beguile  thee ;  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would 
eat  thee ;  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect 
thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accused  by  the 
ass ;  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thv  dulness  would  torment 
thee,  and  still  thou  livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the 
wolf;  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greediness  w^ould 
afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should'st  hazard  thy  life  for 
thy  dinner ;  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath 
would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own  self  the 
conquest  of  thy  fury ;  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldst 
be  kiird  by  the  horse;  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou 
would'st  be  seized  by  the  leopard;  wert  thou  a 
leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots 
of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life ;  all  thy  safety 
were  remotion^  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What 
bea8t  could'at  thou  be,  that  Yreie  not  subject  to  a 
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beast?  and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest 
not  thy  loss  in  transformation ! 

Apetn.  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking  to 
me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of  beasts. 

Tim,  How,  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  Citj ! 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  jpainter.  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to  catch 
It,  and  give  way.  When  I  know  not  what  else  to 
do,  1*11  see  thee  again. 

Tim,  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  ramer  be  a  beggar's  dog, 
than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.*  Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 

Apem,  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. 

Tim,  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem,  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak 'st. 

Tim,  If  I  name  thee. — 
1^11  beat  thee ;  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem,  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim,  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem,  *Would  thou  would'st  burst! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !  I  am  sorry.  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  iihrows  a  stone  at  him, 

Apem,  Beast ! 

Tim,  Slave! 

Apem.  Toad! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

FApemantus  retreats  hacktoardj  as  going, 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily ;  make  thine  ei^itAi'^Yi^ 
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That  death  in  me  at  others*  lives  may  laugh. — 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  the  gold, 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire**!  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  hed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss!    that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue, 
To  every  purpose!  O  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  I 

Apem.  'Would  'twere  so  j 

But  not  till  I  am  dead ! — I'll  say  thou  hast  gold ; 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim,  Throng'd  to? 

Ajjfem,  Ay. 

Tim,  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem,  Live,  and  love  thy  misery ! 

Tim,  Long  live  so,  and  so  <ue ! — I  am  quit. — 

[Exit  Apemantus. 
More  things  like  men! — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them. 

Enter  Banditti. 

1  Band,  Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder. The  mere  want  of  ^old,  and  the  falling- 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  liim  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Band,  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 

.  3  Band.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him ;  if  he 
care  not  for't,  be  will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  cove- 
tously reserve  it,  how  shali's  get  it? 

2  Band,  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  hun,  'tis  hid. 

1  Band,  Is  not  this  he? 
M/.  Wberel 
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I  Band,  'Tis  his  description. 

3  Band,  He ;  I  knuw  him. 

AU.  Save  thee^  Timon. 

rim.  Now,  thieves ! 

AIL  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim,  Both  too ;  and  women's  sons. 

AU,  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do 

want. 
TUn*  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 

meat** 
liy  should  you  want  1  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
ithin  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs ; 
le  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
le  bounteous  housewife.  Nature,  on  each  bush 
lys  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want?  why  want? 
1  Band.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries,  water, 
i  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 
Tinu  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds,  and 

fishes ; 
su  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
lat  you  are  thieves  profess'd ;  that  you  work  not 
I  holier  shapes :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
1  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves. 
ere*8  gola.    Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the  grape 
U  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth, 
nd  80  'scape  hanging:  trust  not  the  physician; 
is  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
lore  than  you  roD ;  take  wealth  and  lives  together ; 
o  villainy,^  do,  since  you  protest  to  do't, 
ike  workmen.     1*11  example  you  with  thievery: 
[ie  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
bbs  the  vast  sea;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
nd  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun ; 
he  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
lie  moon  into  salt  tears ;  the  earth's  a  thief, 
hat  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stol'n 
pom  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief; 
he  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power, 
aye  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourselves ;  away! 
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Rob  one  another.     There's  more  gold :  cut  throats ; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Athens,  go, 
Break  open  shops ;  j^or  nothing  can  you  steal, 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  not  the  less  for  this 
I  give  you ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever ! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  Cave, 

3  Band,  He  has  almost  cnarmed  me  from  my  pro- 
fession, by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Band,  Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he  thus 
advises  us  ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Band,  V\l  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give  over 
my  trade. 

1  Band.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens.    There 
is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Flavius. 
Fiat;.  O  you  gods  ! 
Is  yond'  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord, 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?    O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
"What  an  alteration  of  honour  has  desperate  want 

made ! — 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends. 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  ! 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies ! 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do  ! — 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  gprief  unto  him  •  and,  as  my  lord, 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master ! 

TiMON  comes  forward  from  his  Cave, 
Tim,  Away !  what  art  thou  ? 
Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Tim,  Why  dost  ask  that?  I  have  forgot  all  men ; 
Then,  if  thou  grantest  thou'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot 
thee. 
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Flav,  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 
Tim.  Then  1  know  thee  not : 

I  ne'er  had  honest  man  ahout  me,  1 ; 
All  that  I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat 
To  villains. 

Flav.  The  gods  are  witness, 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  ^ef 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  tor  you. 
Tim,  What !  dost  thou  weep  1 — Come  nearer ; — 
then  I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind ;  whose  eyes  do  ne'er  give  tears. 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter ;  Pitt's  sleeping. 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughmg,  not  with 
weeping ! 
Flav,  I  Deg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  Steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild.^^ 
Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman. — 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  gods  !  I  do  proclaim 
One  nonest  man — mistake  me  not — but  one ; 
No  more,  I  prav  you, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem 'st  thyself.    But  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. — 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 
For,  by  onpressing  and  betraying  me. 
Thou  mignt*st  have  sooner  got  another  service : 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters,  . 
Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true 
—  For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure— 
Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous  ? 
Is ^  it  not  a  usuring  kindness?  and,  as  rich  men 
Deal  gifts,  expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  1 
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Flav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas  !  are  plac'd  too  late. 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 


Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 

That  which  1  shew,  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 

Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 

Care  of  your  food  and  living;  and,  believe  it, 

My  most  honour'd  lord,  for  any  benefit 

That  points  to  me,  either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd 

Exchange  it  for  this  one  wish,  that  you  had  power 

And  wealth  to  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  so ! — Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take ;  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy ; 
But  thus  conditioned. — Thou  shalt  build  from  men ; 
Hate  all,  curse  all ;  shew  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em. 
Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing.    Be  men  like  blasted 

woods; 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods ! 
And  so  farewell,  and  thrive. 

FLav.  Oh !  let  me  stay, 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim,  If  thou  hat'st 

Curses,  stay  not ;  fly  whilst  thou'rt  bless'd  and  free. 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

\Faxunt  severally. 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    Before  Timon's  Cave, 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter. 
Painter, 
ISl  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far 
Where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  1 

Does  the  rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he's 
so  full  of  gold  ? 
Pain,  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phrynia 
And  Timandra  had  gold  of  him.    He  likewise 
Enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity. 
'Tis  saidy  he  gave  unto  his  Steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet,  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try 
for  his  friends. 

Pain,  Nothing  else ;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Athens 
A^ain,  and  flourish  with  the  highest :  therefore, 
'Tis  not  amiss,  we  tender  our  loves  to  him. 
In  this  suppos'd  distress  of  his.    It  will  shew 
Honestly  m  us ;  and  is  very  likely 
To  load  our  purposes^  with  what  they  travel  for ; 
If  it  be  a  just  ana  true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 
Poet,  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him  I 
Pain.  Nothing 

At  this  time  but  my  visitation;  only 
I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet,  I  must 

Serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an  intent 
That's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best ;  promising 

Is  the  very  air  o'  the  time.    It  opens  the  eyes 
Of  Expectation ;  Performance  is  ever  the  duller 
For  his  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind 

VI.  s 
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Of  people,  the  deed  of  saving  is  quite  out  of  use. 
To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable ; 
Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament, 
Which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgement 
That  makes  it. 

Enter  Timon /rom  his  Cave, 

Tim,  Excellent  workman !     Thou  canst  not  paint 
A  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself.  [Aside. 

Poet,  I  am  thinking, 

What  I  shall  say  I  have  provided  for  him. 
It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
A  satire  against  the  softaess  of  prosperity ; 
With  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries, 
That  follow  youth  and  opulency. 

Tim,  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work? 
Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men  ?  Do  so, 
I  have  gold  for  thee.  [Aside, 

Poet,  Nay,  let's  seek  him ; 

Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain,  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-cover*d  ^  night, 
Find  what  thou  want  st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim,  — 111  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god  *s 
gold. 
That  he  is  worshiped  in  a  baser  temple. 
Than  where  swine  feed  ! — 
*Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough*st  the 

foam; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave. 
To  thee  be  worship  !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
*Tis  fit  I  meet  them.  [Aside^  then  advancing. 

Poet,  Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain,  Our  late  noble  master. 

Ttm,  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men? 
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Poet,  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir  d,  your  friends  fall'n  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures  ...  0  abhorred  spirits ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  Heaven  are  large  enough  . .  . 
What!  to  you! 

Whose  starlike  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being !  Tm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim,  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better. 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain,  He  and  nnrself 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim,  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain,  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  service. 

Tim,  Most  honest  men !  Why,  how  shall  I  requite 
you? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  No. 

Both,  What  we  can  do  we'll  do,  to  do  you  ser- 
vice. 

Tim,  You  are  honest  men.    You  have  heard  that 
I  have  gold ; 
I  am  sure  you  have :  speak  truth ;  you  are  honest 
men. 

Pain,  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord ;  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim,  Good  honest  men ! — Thou  draw'st  a  coun- 
terfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain,  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim,  E*en  so,  sir,  as  I  say. — And,  for  thy  fiction,' 

[To  the  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  tiiis,  my  honest-natur'd  frletids, 
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I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fault : 

Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you ;  neither  wish  I, 

You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  1 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord  1 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  co^,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him,  and 
Keep  in  your  bosom ;  yet  remain  assur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain,  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Foet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  111  give  you  gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  vour  companies ; 
Hane  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  rJame  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim,  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in  com- 
pany; 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If  where  thou  art  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

\To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  wouldst  not  reside 

[To  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence!  pack!  there's  gold;  ye  came  for  gold,  ye 

slaves. 
You  have  worked  for  me,  there  is  payment.    Hence ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. — 
Duty  rascal  dogs !   [£rtt,  heating  and  driving  them  out. 
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SCENE  II.     The  same. 

Enter  Flavius,  and  two  Senators. 
Flavins. 

IT  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with  Timpn ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 
That  nothing  hut  himself,  which  looks  like  man. 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave ; 
It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  oen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.    'Twas  Time  and  griefs 
That  fram'd  him  thus ;  Time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him.     Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav,  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  he  here !     Lord  Timon !    Timon! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends.    The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  Senate,  greet  thee. 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  Timon. 
Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  bum !  . .  .  Speak, 
and  be  han^'d. 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister  !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen,  Worthy  Timon  . .  . 
Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Timon. 

2  Sen.  The  Senators  of  Athens  CTeet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them;  and  would  send  them  back 

the  plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  Oh !  forget 

What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
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The  Senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen,  They  confess 

Toward  thee  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross, 
— Which  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  it  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon — 
And  send  fortii  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render, 
Together  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it  j 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears. 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart  and  a  woman's  eyes 
And  I'll  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen,  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens — thme,  and  ours — to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
AUow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority, — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen,  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen,  Therefore,  Timon  .  .  . 

Tim,  Well, sir,  I  will;  therefore,  I  will,  sir;  thus, — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
OfcontumehouBy  beastly,  mad-biaiii'd  War ; 
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Then,  let  him  know — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it, 

In  pity  of  our  aged  and  our  youth — 

I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him  that  I  care  not. 

And  let  him  take't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives  care  not, 

"While  you  have  throats  to  answer.    For  myself, 

There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 

But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 

The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave  you 

To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods. 

As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav,  Stay  not ;  all's  in  vain. 

Tim,  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph ; 
It  will  he  seen  to-morrow.    My  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go,  live  still ; 
Be  Alcihiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  last  so  long  enough  ! 

1  Sen,  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim,  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen,  That's  well  spoke. 

Tim,  Conmiend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pass 

through  them. 

2  Sen,  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim,  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  Nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them; 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcihiades'  wrath. 

2  Sen,  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim,  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  iu  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it.    Tell  my  Criem^^ 
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Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  auction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himself. — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav,  Trouhle  him  no  further ;  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim,  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  ver^e  of  the  salt  flood ; 
W'hom^  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ;  thither  come. 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  ^  words  go  by,  and  language  end ! 
What  is  amiss  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works ;  and  death,  their  gain  ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams !   Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit. 

1  Sen,  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.     Let  us  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 
1  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.       [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.     The  WalU  o/ Athens. 

Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

1  Senator. 

THOU  hast  painfully  discover'd ;  are  his  files 
As  full  as  thy  report? 
Mess,  I  have  spoke  the  least. 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 
2  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 
Timon. 
Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend, 
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Whom,  though  on  several  part  we  were  opposed  .  .  . 

Yet  our  old  love  had  a  particular  force, 

And  made  us  speak  like  friends. — This  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon*s  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators /ram  Timon. 

1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  expect. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.     In  and  prepare; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes,  the  snare.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.     The  Woods.    Timon's  Cave,  and  a 
Tomhstone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeMng  Timon. 
Soldier, 

BY  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who's  here  ?  speak,  ho ! — No  answer ! — What 
is  this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretched  his  span. 
Some  beast  rear'd  ^  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure ;  and  this  his  grave. — What's  on  this  tomb 
1  cannot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax. 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days. 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this. 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  V.    Before  the  WalU  q/' Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces, 

Alcibiades, 
OUND  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  parley  sounded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walk, 


S' 


Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fiU'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice;  till  now.  myself  and  such 
As  slept  withm  the  shadow  oi  your  power 
Have  wander'd  with  our  travers'd  arms,  and  breath 'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly.     Now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  No  more!  now  breathless  Wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pursy  Insolence  shall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen,  Noble  and  young. 
When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen,  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  City's  love, 

By  humble  message  and  by  promis'd  means ; 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  ours 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  grief;  nor  are  they  such, 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should 

fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 
-^  iye/t.  Nox  aie  they  living, 
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Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out ; 

Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess. 

Hath  broke  their  hearts. — March,  noble  lord, 

Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death 

— If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food. 

Which  Nature  loathes — take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth ; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die, 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1  Sen,  All  have  not  oflFended : 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges :  crimes,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage; 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which,  m  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended ;  like  a  shepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth, 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen,  What  thou  wilt, 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen,  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope ; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen,  Throw  thy  glove, 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else, 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Akih,  Then  there's  my  glove. 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  j 
Those  enemies  of  Tmion's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourself  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more :  and — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
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Of  re^lar  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  render'd***  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both,  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib,  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Gates. 
Enter  a  Soldier. 
Sol.  Mv  noble  General,  Timon  is  dead; 
Entombed  upon  the  very  hem  o*  the  sea : 
And  on  his  gravestone,  this  insculpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interpreteth  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.    [Reads.]    nere  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of 

wretclied  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name :  A  plague  consume  you,  wicked 

caitiffs  left! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  Jill;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here 

thy  gait. 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits ; 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs. 
Scorn  dst  our  brains'  flow,  and  those  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  tnee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword ; 
Make  War  breed  Peace ;  make  Peace  stint  War; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. 
Let  our  drums  str^e.  [Exeunt. 
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2.  Sit. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  a  noble  Roman. 

CoMiNius         '  J  ^^""^^"-^  against  the  Volscians. 
Menenius  Agrippa,  Friend  to  Coriolanus. 

SiCINIUS  VeLUTUS,  \  rr  •.  r  ^r     D        i 

Junius  Brutus,     /  ^"^""^*  ^/  ^^'  ^''P^' 

Young  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 

A  Roman  Herald. 

TuLLus  AuFiDius,  General  of  the  Volscians. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Conspirators  with  Aufidius. 

A  Citizen  ofAntium. 

Tiw  Volscian  Gtuirds, 

VoLUMNiA,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
ViRGiLiA,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  Virgilia. 

Roman  and  Volscian  Senators,  Patricians,  ^diles, 
Lictors,  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Messenger,  Servants 
to  Aufidius,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE — partly  in  Rome ;  and  partly  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  Volscians  and  Antiates. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    A  Street, 

Enter  a  company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with  Staves, 
ClubSf  and  other  Weapons, 

1  Citizen. 
EFORE  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me 
speak. 
Cit,  Speak,  speak. 

[Several  speaking  at  once, 
1  resolved  rather  to  die, 
than  to  famish  ? 

Cit,  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  Cit,  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  corn  at  our 
own  price.     Is't  a  verdict  f 

Cit.  No  more  talking  on't;  let  it  be  done.  Away, 
away. 

2  Cit.  One  word,  good  Citizens. 

1  Cit,  We  are  accounted  poor  Citizens ;  the  Patri- 
cians, good.  What  authority  surfeits  on  would  re- 
lieve us;  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity, 
while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they  re- 
lieved us  humanely ;  but  they  think,  we  are  too  dear : 

VI.  T 
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the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery, 
is  asl  an  inventory  to  particularize  their  abundance ; 
our  suiferance  is  a  gain  to  them.  Let  us  revenge  this 
with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes ;  for,  the  gods 
know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst 
for  revenge. 

2  Cit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Cains 
Marcius  ? 

Cit,  Against  him  first;  he's  a  very  dog  to  the 
Commonalty. 

2  Cit,  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country  ? 

1  Cit,  V  ery  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for*t,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

2  Cit,  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit,  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously, 
he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft  conscienc'd  men 
can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did 
it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud ;  which 
he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2  Cit,  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature  you 
account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no  way  say,  he 
is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  accusa- 
tions ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repeti- 
tion. [Shmiis  within.]  What  snouts  are  these  ?  The 
other  side  o'  the  City  is  risen ;  why  stay  we  prating 
here?    To  the  Capitol ! 

Cit,  Come,  come. 

1  Cit,  Soft !  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

2  Cit,  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa,  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  Cit,  He's  one  honest  enough.     'Would,  all  the 
rest  were  so ! 
Men,  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand? 
where  go  you 
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With  bats  and  clubs  1  The  matter  ?  speak,  I  pray  you ! 

1  Cit,  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  Senate ; 
they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend 
to  do,  which  now  we'll  shew  *em  in  deeds.  They  say, 
poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths ;  they  shall  know,  we 
nave  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  £riends,  mine  honest 
neighbours, 
"Will  you  undo  yourselves  1 

1  Cit,  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men,  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  Patricians  of  you.    For  your  wants. 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  State ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.    For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  ratricians,  make  it,  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.    Alack ! 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Cit,  Care  for  us !— True,  indeed !— They  ne*er 
cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store- 
houses cramm'd  with  grain ;  make  edicts  for  usury, 
to  support  usurers ;  repeal  dailv  any  wholesome  act 
established  against  the  rich ;  and  provide  more  pierc- 
ing statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor. 
If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and  there  s  all 
the  love  they  bear  us. 

Men,  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.    1  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  stalest  *  a  little  more. 

1  Cit,  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  air.    XeX.  ^wi  m>asX^'Q^ 
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think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale ;  but,  an't 
please  you,  deliver  it. 

Men,  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's 
members, 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly,  thus  accus'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
J*  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  the  other  instru- 
ments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered  .  .  . 

1  Cit,  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men,  Sir,  1  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile, 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus 
— For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile, 
As  well  as  speak — it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  Senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  Cit.  Your  belly's  answer.    What ! 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  le^,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  munuraents  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men,  What  then? 

— 'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks! — what  then?  what 
then? 

1  Cit,  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrained, 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body . . . 

Men,  Well,  what  then? 

1  CiU  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain, 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men,  I  will  tell  you ; 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small — of  what  you  have  little — 
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Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1  Cit,  Y'are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend. 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd : — 
True  is  it,  my  incmyorate  friends,  quoth  he, 
That  I  receive  the  generatfood  atjirst, 
Which  you  do  live  upon :  and  Jit  it  is ; 
Because  I  am  the  store-hotLse,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.    But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  0'  the  brain ; 
A  nd,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veinSy 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live :  and  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends — this  says  the  belly,  mark  me — 

1  Cit,  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men,  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  iip,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  thejiour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.     What  say  you  to*t  ? 

1  Cit,  It  was  an  answer.     How  apply  you  this  ? 

Men,  The  Senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members.     For — examine 
Tlieir  counsels  and  their  cares,  digest  things  rightly — 
Touching  the  weal  of  the  common,  you  shall  nnd 
No  public  benefit,  which  you  receive, 
But  it  proceeds  or  comes  iirom  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves.     What  do  you  think  ? 
You  the  ffreat  toe  of  this  assembly  ? 

1  Cit,  1  the  great  toe !  why  the  great  toe  ? 

Men,  For  that  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go*st  foremost, 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs ; 
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Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 

The  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail,  noble  Marcius  ! 

Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar,  Thanks. — 

What  is  the  matter,  you  dissentious  ro^es, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  1 

1  CiU  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will 
flatter 
Beneath  abhorring.   What  would  you  have,  you  curs. 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  the  one  affrights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  to  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese.     You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice,  , 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  Justice  did  it.    Who  deserves  great- 
ness. 
Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye !  Trust 

ye? 
With  ever^r  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.    What's  the  matter  ? 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  City 
You  cry  against  the  noble  Senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another. — What's  their  seeking? 

Men,  For  corn  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof,  they 
say, 
The  City  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar,  Hang  'em !  They  say  ? 

Theyil  Bit  hy  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
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What's  done  i'  the  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise, 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines  ;  side  factious  and 

give  out 
Coniectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say,  there^s  grain 

enough ! 
Would  the  Nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Men,  Nay,  these  are  all  most  thoroughly  persuaded ; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion, 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.    But  I  beseech  you, 
What  says  the  other  troop? 

Mar,  They  are  dissolved.    Hang  'em ! 

They  said,  they  were  an-hungry ;  sigh'd  forth  pro- 
verbs ; — 
That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that,  dogs  must  eat; 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths  ;  that,  the  gods  sent 

not 
Cprn  for  the  rich  men  only. — With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings;  which  being  an- 

swer'd, 
And  a  petition  granted  them — a  strange  one 
To  break  the  heart  of  Generosity, 
And  make  bold  Power  look  pale — they  threw  their . 

caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon, 
Shouting^  their  emulation. 

Men,  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar,  Five  Tribunes  to  defend  their  vulgar  wisdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice.    One's  Junius  Brutus,  another ^ 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not .  . .  'Sdeath  ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofd  the  City, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me.     It  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  Insurrection's  arguing. 

Men.  Thi&  i&  ^\x«si^<&. 
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Mar,  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mesi»  Where's  Caius  Marcius? 
Mar.  Here.    What's  the  matter ? 

Mesi,  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar,  I  am  glad  on't ;  then  we  shall  have  means  to 
vent 
Our  musty  superfluity. — See,  our  hest  elders. 

Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lartius,  and  other  Sena- 
tors ;  Junius  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 
1  Sen.  Marcius,  'tis  true  that  you  have  lately  told  us ; 

The  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar,  They  have  a  leader, 

TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't, 

I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility ; 

And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 

I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com,  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar,  Were,  half  to  half,  the  world  by  the  ears  and 
he 

Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt  to  make 

Only  my  wars  with  him.    He  is  a  lion 

That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 
1  Sen,  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 
Com,  It  is  your  former  promise. 
Mar,  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant.    Titus  Lartius,^  thou 

Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  TuUus'  face. 

What!  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 
Tit,  No,  Caius  Marcius ; 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch  and  fight  with  t'other. 

Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 
Men,  Oh,  true  bred  ! 

1  iitn.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol;  where,  I 
know, 
OurgreAteat  Atendfl  attend  us. 
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Tit.  Lead  you  on. 

Follow,  Cominius  ;  we  must  follow  you ; 
Ri|j^ht  worthy  you  priority. 

Com,  Noble  Lartius !  * 

1  Sen,  Hence !  To  your  homes,  be  gone. 

[To  the  Citizens. 

Mar,  Nay,  let  them  follow  i 

The  Volsces  have  much  corn ;  take  these  rats  thither, 
To  gnaw  their  garners. — Worshipful  mutineers, 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth.     Pray,  follow  us, 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and 
Men  EN.     Citizens  iteal  away. 

Sic,  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Bru,  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic,  When  we  were  chosen  Tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple ..  . 

Bru,  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes  ? 

Sic,  Nay,  but  his  taunts  ! 

Bru,  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  tho 
gods. 

Sic,  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru,  The  present  wars  devour  him !  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic,  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.     But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame — at  the  which  he  aims, 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd — cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attained,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  General's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  Censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  Ohy  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  I 

Sic,  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 
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Bru»  Come. — 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  earn'd  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic,  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  this  present  action. 

Bru,  Let's  along.        [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL    Corioles.     The  Senate-House, 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  certain  Senators. 
1  Senator, 

SO,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf,  Is  it  not  yours  1 

What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  State, 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  1     'Tis  not  four  days  gone, 
Since  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words — I  think 
I  have  the  letter  here ;  yes,  here  it  is —  [Reads, 

They  have  prest  a  power ;   but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  cost,  or  west.     The  dearth  is  great; 
The  people  mutinous :  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Cominius f  Marciu^y  your  old  enemy 
—  Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you — 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  RoTnan, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  'tis  bent.    Most  likely,  *  tis  for  you; 
Consider  of  it, 

1  Sen,  Our  army's  in  the  field ; 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf,  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  yeil'd,  till  when 
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They  needs  must  shew  themselves ;  which  in  the 

hatching, 
It  seems ^,  appeared  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery, 
We  shall  be  shortened  in  our  aim ;  which  was 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere  almost  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission;  hie  you  to  your  bands ; 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioles. 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but  1  think  you'll  find 
They  ve  not  prepared  for  us. 

Auf.  Oh!  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties. — Nay,  more  ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hithertrard.     I  leave  your  Honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet^ 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  stnke 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

AIL  The  gods  assist  you ! 

i4u/'.  And  keep  your  Honours  safe! 

1  Sen,  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell. 
AIL  Farewell.  \Exeant. 


SCENE  III.    Rome.    An  Apartment  in 
Marcius'  House. 

"Enter  Volumnia,  and  Virgilia  :  They  sit  down  on 

two  low  stools,  and  sew. 

Volumnia. 

I  PR  AY  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express  yourself 
in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son  were  my 
husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence 
wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed,  where  he  would  shew  most  love.  When 
yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only  son  of 
my  womb ;  when  youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all 
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gaze  his  way ;  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  entreaties, 
a  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her  be- 
holding, I — considering  how  honour  would  become 
such  a  person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like 
to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir — was 
pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to 
find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence 
he  retum'd,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell  thee, 
daughter, — I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing 
he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had 
proved  himself  a  man. 

Vir,  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam?  how 
then? 

Vol,  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son:  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me 
profess  sincerely.  Had  I  a  dozen  sons — each  in  my 
Jove  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my 
good  Marcius — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly 
for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out 
of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent,  Madam,  the  Lady  ValiBria  is  come  to  visit 
you. 

Vir,  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  myself. 

Vol,  Indeed,  you  shall  not.  {J^^y  Tue, 

Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum ; 
See  him  pluck  down  Aufidius  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Volsces  shunning  him  : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
Come  on,  you  cowards!  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  horn  in  Rome,    His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes ; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir,  His  bloody  brow !    O  Jupiter,  no  blood  ! 

Vol,  AwAjy  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy.    The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
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Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  sword,  contemning®  .  .  .  Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gent, 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  m^  lord  from  fell  Aufidius  I 
VoL  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  xoith  Valeria  and  her  Usher, 

Val,  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam  .  .  . 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val,  How  do  you  both  ?  ;^ou  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What  are  you  sewing  here?  A  fine  spot, 
in  good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship ;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  sworas,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  school-master. 

Val.  O'  my  word,  the  father 'p  son ;  I'll  swear,  'tis 
a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  look'd  upon  him 
o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together ;  he  has  such  a 
confirm'd  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  ; 
and  after  it  again ;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and 
up  again;  catch'd  it  again:  and''  whether  his  fall 
enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth, 
and  tear  it !     Oh,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammockt  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,  madam. 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  vour  stitchery ;  I  must  have 
you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam ;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir,  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience ;  I'll  not  over 
the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

Val.  Fye !  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably. Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies-in. 
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Vir,  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit 
her  with  my  prayers ;  but  1  cannot  go  thither. 

VoL  Why,  1  pray  you  ? 

Vir,  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

VaU  You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet  they 
say,  all  the  yam  she  spun,  in  Ulysses  absence,  did 
but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come ;  I  would  j^our 
cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might 
leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come,  you  shall  go  with 
us. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth. 

VaL  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir.  O  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

VaL  Verily  I  do  not  jest  with  you ;  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir,  Indeed,  madam! 

Val,  In  earnest,  it's  true;  I  heard  a  senator  speak 
it.  Thus  it  is : — The  Volsces  have  an  army  forth ; 
against  whom  Cominius  the  General  is  gone,  with  one 
part  of  our  Roman  power :  your  lord  and  Titus  Lar- 
tius  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioles ;  they  no- 
thing doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 
This  is  true,  on  mine  honour ;  and  so,  I  pray,  go 
with  us. 

Vir,  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam ;  I  will  obey  you 
in  every  thing  hereafter. 

VoL  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she  will  but 
disease  our  better  mirth. 

VaL  In  troth,  I  think  she  would. — Fare  you  well 
then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ythee,  Virgilia, 
turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  ^o  along  with  us. 

Vir,  No :  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I  must  not. 
I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

VaL  Well,  then  farewell.  \ExeunU 
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SCENE  IV.     Bef(yre  Corioles. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Marcius,  Titus 
Lartius,  Officers  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a  Mes- 
senger. 

Marcius, 

YONDER  comes  news.  A  wager,  they  have  met. 
Lart,  My  horse  to  yoiirs,  No. 

Mar.  Tis  done. 

Lart,  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  General  met  the  enemy  ? 

Mess,  They  lie  in  view ;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet. 

Lart,  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 

Mar,  I'll  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart,  No,  I'll  nor  sell,  nor  give  him ;  lend  you  him 
I  will 
For  half  a  hundred  years.    Summon  the  town. 

Mar,  How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar,  Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee  make  us  quick  in  work, 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence. 
To  help  our  fielded  friends ! — Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

They  sound  a  parley.     Enter,  on  the  walls,  some 
Senators,  and  Others. 
Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1  Sen,  No,  but^  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 
That's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[Alarums  afar  off". 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth.  We'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  our  ^tes. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with  rushes ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.    Hark  you,  far  off. 

[Other  Alarums, 
There  is  Aufidius ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 
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Mar.  Oh,  thpy  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  iustruction. — Ladders,  ho ! 

The  Volsces  enter  and  pass  over  the  Stage. 
Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.  Advance,  brave 

Titus; 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath.    Come  on,  my 

fellows ; 
He  that  retires,  111  take  him  for  a  Volsce, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Volsces,  Jighi'ms^, 
The  Romans  are  beaten  hack  to  their  trenches.  Re- 
enter Marcius. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  South  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of . .  .  Boils  aud 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  vou  may  be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !     You  souls  of  geese. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  fliffht  and  agued  fear  !  Mend,  andt  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you.     Look  to't ;  come  on ! 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  follows. 

Another  Alarum,  The  Volsces  and  Romans  re-enter, 
and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Volsces  retire  into 
Corioles,  and  Marcivs  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope.  Now  prove  good  seconds ; 

*Tis  for  the  rollowers  Fortune  widens  them, 

Not  for  the  fliers.    Mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

\Ke  enters  the  gates,  and  is  shut  in. 
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1  Sol,  Fool-hardiness !  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol,  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[Alarum  continues. 
All,  To  the  pot,  1  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  1 

All,  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol,  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates.    He  is  himself  alone 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow ! 

Who,  sensibly,  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands'  up !    Thou  art  left,  Mar- 
cius .  .  . 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  *®  wish ;  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes,  but,  with  thy  grim  looks  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

Re-enter  Marcius  bleeding,  assaulted  by  the  enemy, 
1  Sol,  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  Oh !  'tis  Marcius. 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[They  fight,  and  all  enter  the  city. 


SCENE  V.     Within  the  Town,    A  Street. 
Enter  certain  Romans,  tvith  spoils, 

1  Roman, 

THIS  will  I  carry  into  Rome. 
2  Rom,  And  1  \)Ika. 
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3  Rom,  A  murrain  on  it !     I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  with  a  Trum'pet, 

Mar,  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachma !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up. — Down  with  them ; 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  General  makes ! — To  him ! 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart,  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar,  Sir,  praise  me  not ; 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me.    Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  phvsical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.    To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart,  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords !  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar,  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !     So  farewell. 

Lart,  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! —    [Exit  Marcius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  Market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.  Away !     [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  VI.     :Near  the  Camp  o/Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius,  as  it  were  in  retire,  with  Soldiers, 
Cominius. 

BREATHE  you,  my  friends.     Well  fought;  we 
are  come  off 
liike  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.    Whiles  we  have  struck. 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends. — Ye  Roman  gods. 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own T 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encoun- 
tering, 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  ! — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  news  T 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioles  have  issued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Martins  battle. 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  1  came  away. 

Com,  Though  thou  speak'st  truth,. 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.     How  long  is't 
since  1 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  Tisnotamile;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums. 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Volsces 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 
Com,  Who's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'dl    O  %o^\ 
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lie  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar,  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantlea  in  your  own. 

Mar,  Oh !  let  me  clip  ye 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  bum'd  to  bedward. 

Com,  Flower  of  warriors. 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar,  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him  or  pitying,  threat'ning  the  other; 
Holding  Corioles,  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Cam.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ?    Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone ; 

He  did  inform-  the  truth.    But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file — A  plague !    Tribunes  for  them ! — 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com,  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar,  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think  it. 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  are  you  lords  o'  the  field  \ 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ?  , 

Com.  Marcius, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Retire  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar,  How  lies  their  battle  ?  know  you  on  which 
side 
They  liave  plac'd  their  men  of  trust? 
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Com,  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiats," 
Of  their  best  trust ;  o'er  them  Aufidius^ 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiats ; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but 
— Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced  and  darta — 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com,  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  toyou,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking,    lake  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar,  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willine. — If  any  such  be  here 
— As  it  were  sin  to  doubt — that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded,  wave  thus 

[Waving  his  Sword, 
To  express  his  disposition,  and  follow  Marcius. 

[They  all shouty  and  wave  their  swords;  take  him 
up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  caps, 
O  me !  alone !  Make  you  a  sword  of  me? 
If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volsces  ?  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number 
— ^Though  thanks  to  all — must  I  select  from  all ;  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march  ; 
And  forth  *^  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 
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Com,  March  on,  my  fellows. 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [£iv 


veunt. 


SCENE  VII.     The  Gates  o/Corioles. 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioles, 
goin^  with  a  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Cominius 
and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieutenant,  a  Farty 
of  SoldierSf  and  a  Scout, 

Lartius. 

SO,  let  the  ports  be  guarded ;  keep  your  duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.     If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu,  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart,  Hence  then,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  VIII.    A  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Volscian  Camps, 

Alarum,     Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 
Marcius, 

I'LL  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 
Auf,  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame,  and  envy.    Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar,  Let  the  first  budger  cue  the  other's  slave, 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf,  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  bare. 

JWflr.  ^     Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  1  fought  in  your  Corioles  walls, 
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And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd.     Tis  not  my  blood, 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd  ;  for  thy  revenge, 
"Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf.  W  ert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 

[They  fight,  and  certain  Volsces  come  to  ike 
aid  of  AuFiDius. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant,  you  have  sham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt  fighting,  driven  in  by  Marcius. 

SCENE  IX.     The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum,    A  Retreat  is  sounded.     Flourish,     Enter  at 
one  side,  Cominius,  and  Roman ;  at  the  other  side, 
Marcius,  with  his  arm  in  a  scarf,  and  other  Romans. 
Cominius. 

IF  I  should  tell  thee  o*er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  I'll  report  it 
Where  Senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  Patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;  where  the  dull  1  n- 

bunes. 
That,  with  the  fusty  Plebeians,  hate  thine  honours. 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts,  We  thank  the  gods. 
Our  Rome  hath  sitch  a  soldier! — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  Power,  from 
the  pursuit. 
Lart.  O  General, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison. 
Hadst  thou  beheld  .  .  . 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more ;  my  mother 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
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When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.    I  have  done. 
As  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can :  induced 
As  you  have  been ;  that's  for  my  count^ry : 
He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
Hath  overtaken  miue  act. 

Com,  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving ;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own,    'Twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched. 
Would  seem  but  modest.    Therefore,  I  beseech  you 
— In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done — ^before  our  army  hear  me.     -'• 
Mar,  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember  d. 

Com,  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the  horses 
— Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store — 

of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achievM  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
Before  the  common  distribution, 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you.  General ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword.    I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  l4mg  flourish.   They  all  cry^  Marcius !  Marcius  ! 
cast  up  their  caps  and  lances :  Cominivs  and 
Lartiits  stand  bare. 
Mar,  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  pro- 
fane. 
Never  sound  more !  When  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  or  false-fac'd  soothing;  when  steel  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  pipes  >^  be  made 
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An  overtxire  for  the  wars !  no  more !  I  say. — 

For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled, 

Or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch,  which  without  note 

Here's  many  else  have  done,  vou  shout  *^  me  forth 

In  acclamations  hyperbolical .' 

As  if  1  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 

In  praises  sauc  d  with  lies. 

Com,  Too  modest  are  you ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
I'o  us  that  give  you  truly.    By  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens  d,  we'll  put  you 
— Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm — in  manacles; 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — Therefore,  be  it  known, 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland.     In  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and,  from  this  time, 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioles,  call  him, 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  *^  Coriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Flourish,     Trumpets  sounds  and  Drumx, 

AIL  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 

Cot,  I  will  go  wash ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no:  howbeit,  I  tnank  you. 
1  mean  to  stride  your  steed;  and,  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition. 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Corn,  So,  to  our  tent; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success.     You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioles  back.    Send  us  to  Rome 
The  best  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor,  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I,  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  Lord  General. 
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Com,  Take  it ;  'tis  yours.   What  is't  ? 

Cor,  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioles, 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  usM  me  very  kindly. 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  mv  pity. — I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freeaom. 

Com,  Oh,  well  begg'd ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lari,  Marcius,  his  name  1 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  forgot.— 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries ;  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to.    Come.  ^  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  X.     The  camp  of  the  Volsces. 

A  Flourish,     Cornets,     Enter  Tullus  Aufidius, 
bloody,  with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Aufidius. 

THE  town  is  ta'en ! 
1  Sol,  'Twill  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  con- 
dition. 
Auf.  Condition! 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy]    Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 
And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat.    By  the  elements, 
]f  e'er  again  I  meet  him,  beard  to  beard, 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his.    Mine  emulation 
Hatb  not  thai  honour  in't  it  had ;  for  where 
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1  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 

True  sword  to  sword,  I'll  potch  at  him  some  way, 

Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him. 

1  SoL  He's  the  Devil. 

Auf,  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.    My  valour, 
poison'd 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him,  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself.     Nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary ; 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol ; 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice ; 
Kmbarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'eainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius.    Where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard  >®,  even  there. 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to  the 

city; 
Learn  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

ISoL  Will  not  you  go? 

Auf,  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress-grove.    I  pray 
you 
— Tis  south  the  city-mills — bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it, 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  SoL  1  shall,  sir.       [EsxunU 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 
Menenius, 
^HE  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news 
to-night. 
Bru,  Good  or  bad  1 

Men,  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
people ;  for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  1 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men,  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  Plebeians 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall 
ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all. 

Sic.  Especially  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now.  Do  you  two  know  how 
you  are  censured  here  in  the  City  1  I  mean  of  us  o' 
the  right  hand'file.     Do  you  ? 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  ? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now  . . .  Will  you 
not  be  angry  1 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  *tis  no  great  matter;  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  ^eat  deal  of  pa- 
dence.   Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry 
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at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take  it  as  a 
pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius  for 
being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men,  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone;  for  your 
helps  are  many :  or  else  your  actions  would  grow 
wondrous  single ;  your  abilities  are  too  infantlike,  for 
doin^  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride !  Oh,  that  you 
could  turn  your  ej[es  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves ! 
Ob,  that  you  could ! 

Bru,  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates,  alias 
fools,  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic,  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

Men,  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  Patrician,  and 
one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of 
allaying  Tyber  in't ;  said  to  be  something  imperfect, 
in  favouring  the  first  complaint ;  hasty,  and  tinder- 
like, upon  too  trivial  motion ;  one  that  converses  more 
with  the  buttock  of  the  night,  than  with  the  forehead 
of  the  morning.  What  1  think,  I  utter ;  and  spend 
my  malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such  weals- 
men  as  you  are — I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses — if  the 
drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make 
a  crooked  face  at  it.  I  cannot  say,  your  worships 
have  deliver'd  the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  Ass 
in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables : 
and  though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that 
say  you  are  reverend  grave  men ;  yet  they  lie  deadly, 
that  tell  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the 
map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it,  that  I  am  known 
well  enough  too?  What  harm  can  your  beesome 
conspectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be 
known  well  enough  too  1 

Bru,  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men,  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.    You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knBi.Nes?  <:».^  ^soi^^ 
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legs  »  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fosset- 
seller ;   and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three- 

Eence  to  a  second  day  of  audience.  When  you  are 
earing  a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if  you 
chance  to  be  pinch'd  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces 
like  mummers ;  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  pa- 
tience ;  and,  in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the 
controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your 
hearing:  all  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause,  is, 
calling  both  the  parties  knaves.  You  are  a  pair  of 
strange  ones. 

Bru,  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a 
perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  bencher 
in  the  Capitol. 

Men,  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you 
are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is 
not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and  your 
beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave,  as  to  stufif 
a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entomb'd  in  an  ass's 
pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  sajjring,  Marcius  is 
proud ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your 
predecessors,  since  Deucalion ;  though  peradventure, 
some  of  the  best  of  *em  were  hereditary  hangmen. 
Good  den  to  your  worships ;  more  of  your  conversa- 
tion would  infect  my  brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of 
the  beastly  Plebeians :  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave 
of  you.     [Bru.  and  Sic.  retire  to  the  back  of  the  Scene. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Viroilia,  and  Valeria,  S^c, 
How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies, — and  the  moon, 
were  she  earUily,  no  nobler — whither  do  you  follow 
your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol,  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men,  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius ;  and  with  most  pros- 
perouB  approbation. 
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Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee. — 
Hoo  !  Marcius  coming  home  ?  [Throwing  it  up. 

The  Two  Ladies.  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him ;  the  State  hath 
another,  his  wife  another:  and,  I  think,  there's  one 
at  home  for  ^ou. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night.  A 
letter  for  me ! 

Vol.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you ;  I  saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me !  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in 
Galen  is  but  empiricutic,  and,  to  this  preservative, 
of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not 
wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir.  Oh !  no,  no,  no. 

Vol,  Oh  !  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much.  Brings 
'a  victory  in  his  pocket?    The  wounds  become  him. 

Vol.  On  his  brows,  Menenius ;  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly? 

Vol,  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  eot  off. 

Men,  And  twas  time  for  him  too,  I'll  warrant  him 
that ;  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not  have  been 
so  fidius'd  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioles,  and  the  gold 
that's  in  them.     Is  the  Senate  possessed  of  this  ? 

Vol,  Good  ladies,  let's  go. — Yes,  yes,  yes;  the 
Senate  has  letters  from  the  General,  wherein  he  gives 
my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war.  He  hath  in  this 
action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Val,  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of 
him. 

Men,  Wondrous*!  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  with- 
out his  true  purchasing. 

Vir,  The  gods  grant  them  true  ! 

Vol.  True  !  pow,  wow. 

Men,  True !  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  Uuft.  ^^V^^Sa 
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he  wounded  ? — God  save  your  good  worships !  [To 
the  Tribunes  who  come  forunird.']  Marcius  is  comiug 
home;  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud. — Where  is  he 
wounded  ? 

Vol.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i*  the  left  arm.  There 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  shew  the  people,  when  he 
shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  receivedy  in  the  repulse 
of  Tarquin,  seven  ourts  i*  the  body. 

Men,  One  i'  the  neck,  and  two  i'  the  thigh,'— there's 
nine  that  I  know. 

Vol,  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave.  [A  Shout,  and  Flourish.^  Hark !  the 
trumpets. 

Vol,  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius;  before  him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears. 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nerry  arm  doth  lie, 
Which,  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men  die. 

A  Sennet,    Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Cominius  and  Ti- 
tus Lartius  ;  between  theniy  Coriolanus,  croumed 
with  an  oaken  garland;  with  Captains,  Soldiers, 
and  a  Herald. 
Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 

Within  Corioles  gates :  where  he  hath  won. 

With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ; 

For  these  in  honour  follows  Coriolanus. —  ' 

Welcome  to  Rome,  renown'd  Coriolanus  !  [Flourish. 
All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renown'd  Coriolanus ! 
Cor,  No  more  of  this ;  it  does  offend  my  heart. 

Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com,  Look,  sir,  your  mother  . . . 

Cor.  Oh ! 

You  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the  gods 

For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  ^ood  soldier,  up ! 

My  gentle  Marcius.  worthy  Caius,  and 
Bjr  <£ed -achieving  nonour  newly  nam'd  . . . 
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What  is  it?  Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee? 
But  oh  !  thy  wife  . .  . 

Cor,  My  gracious  Silence,  hail ! 

Would *st  thou  have  laugh'd,  had  I  come  coffin'd 

home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah !  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Conoles  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men,  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady,  pardon ! 

iTo  Valeria. 
'h!  welcome 
home; 
And  welcome.  General ; — and  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes.  I  could  weep. 
And  1  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy.  Welcome. 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  his  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee !    You  are  three. 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men. 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will 

not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.    Yet  welcome,  warriors ! 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools  but  folly. 

Com,  Ever  right. 

Cor,  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Her,  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours. 

\To  his  Wife  and  Mother, 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  snade  my  head, 
The  good  Patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  1  have  received  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  charge  of  honours. 

Vol,  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes, 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy      •        •        • 
Only  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  tnee. 

Cor.  Know ,  ^ocA  la^'Oafet  ^ 

V7.  X 
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I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On  to  the  Capitol. 

[Flourhh,     Comets,    Exeunt  in  state,  as 
before.     The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him^  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.    Your  prattling  nurse . 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  q/* him;  the  kitchen-malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him ;  stalls,  bulks,  win- 
dows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  .fill'd  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him ;  seld-sbewn  Flamens 
Bo  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station ;  our  veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil   , 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic,  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  Consul. 

Br\i»  Then  our  office  may, 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  shoula  begin,  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru,  In  that  there's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not  the  Commoners,  for  whom  we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them  make  I  as  little  question 
As  fato  is  proud  to  do't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear, 
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Were  he  to  stand  for  Consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  Market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  ot  humility ; 
Nor,  shewing,  as  the  manner  is,  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  heg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic,  'Tis  right. 

Bru,  It  was  his  word.  Oh !  he  would  miss  it,  rather 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o*  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

•Sic.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru,  *Ti8  most  like  he  will. 

•Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills  it, 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru,  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end 
We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that,  to  his  power,  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  wars ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic,  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people — which  time  shall  not  want. 
If  he  be  put  upon't ;  and  that's  as  eas^. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep  .  .  .  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble  ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru,  What's  the  matter? 

Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol ; 

Tis  thought  that  Marcius  shall  be  Consul.    I 
Have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  Bee\iSm,  vcA 
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I'he  blind  to  hear  him  speak ;  matrons  flung  tJieir 

gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd ;  the  Nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove  s  statue ;  and  the  Commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts. 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event« 

Sic,  Have  with  you.    lEieunt. 
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Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  Cushiont, 
1  Officer, 

COME,  come,  they  are  almost  here.    How  many 
stand  for  Consulships  ? 
2  Off.  Three,  they  say ;  but  'tis  thought  of  every 
one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off,  That's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he's  vengeance 
proudfl  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off,  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men  that 
have  flatter'd  tne  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them  ;  and 
there  be  many  that  tney  have  loved,  they  know  not 
wherefore :  so  that  if  they  love  they  know  not  why, 
thejr  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground.  Therefore,  for 
Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate 
him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their 
disposition ;  and.  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  ^e  lets 
tliem  plainly  see  t. 

1  Off,  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love 
or  no,*he  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neitiier 
good,  nor  harm  ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater 
devotion  than  thev  can  render  it  him;  and  leaves 
nothing  undone,  that  may  fully  discover  him  their 
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opposite.     Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  dis- 

{)leasure  of  the  people  is  as  had  as  that  which  he  dis-^ 
ikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country : 
and  his  ascent  is  not  hy  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who,  haying  heen  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonneted,  without  any  further  deed  to  have  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report.  But  he  hath  so 
planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in 
their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and 
not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury ; 
to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself 
the  he,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every 
ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off,  No  more  of  him;  he  is  a  worthy  man. 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  Senfiet.     Enter  the  Patricians  and  the  Tribunes  of 
the  People,   Lictors  before  them,    Cominius,  the 
Consul^    Menenius,    Coriolanus.    Sicinius    and 
Brutus  take  their  places  by  themselves. 
Men,  Having  determined  of  the  Volsces,  and 

To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 

As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 

To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 

Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.    Therefore,  please 

Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 

The  present  Consul,  and  last  General 

In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 

A  little  of  that  worthy  work  performed 

Bv  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ;  whom 

We  are  met  here  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 

With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen,  Speak,  good  Cominius. 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think 
Rather  our  State's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out. — Masters  o'  the  peo^W^ 
We  do  request  jour  kindest  ears  ;  uxd,  ^iXj&x, 
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*  Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic,  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru,  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blest  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That's  off,  that's  off. 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent ;  please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  1 

Bru,  Most  willingly ; 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men,  He  loves  your  people. 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 

[CoRiOLANUS  riseSf  and  offers  to  go  away, 

1  Sen,  Sit,  Coriolanus.    Never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor,  Your  Honours*  pardon ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  woimds  to  heal  again. 
Than  hear  say  how  1  got  them. 

Bru,  Sir,  I  hope. 

My  words  disbench'd  you  not. 

Cor,  No,  sir ;  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not.  But,  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh  . .  • 

Men,  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor,  I  bad  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  the 
sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  [Exit, 

Men,  Masters  o'  the  people, 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
TJbat'a  thousand  to  one  good  one, y; lieu,  you  now  see, 
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He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour, 
Than  one  on  his  ears  to  hear  it  ? — Proceed,  Cominius. 

Com,  I  shall  lack  voice ;  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly.     It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver ;  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.    At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others ;  our  then  Dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him ;  he  bestrid 
An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i*  the  Consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers ;  Tarquin's  self  he  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil-age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  of  the  garland.     For  this  last. 
Before  and  in  Corioles,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home.     He  stopp'd  the  fliers ; 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport.    As  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword,  death's  stamp. 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.    Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o  the  city ;  which  he  parted*^ 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  ofl. 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioles,  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his : 
When  bv  and  by  the  din  of  war  *^an  pierce 
His  ready  sense ;  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fati^ate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  wheie  iie  &A 
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Run  reeking  o'er  tbe  lives  bf  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and,  till  we  call'd 
*    Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men,  Worthy  man ! 

1  Sen,  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  tbe  honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com,  Oiir  spoils  he  kick'd  at; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  tbe  world.    He  covets  less 
Than  Misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men,  He's  right  noble ; 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

1  Sen,  Call  Coriolanus, 

Off,  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men,  The  Senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas*d 
To  make  thee  Consul. 

Cor,  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life  and  services. 

men.  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor,  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  sufferage.| 
Please  you  that  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic,  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men,  Put  them  not  to't. 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom ;  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor,  It  is  a  part 

That  I  flhall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
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Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that]?     [To  Sic. 

Cor,  To  brag  unto  them,  thus  I  did,  and  thus ; 
Shew  them  the  unaking  scars  which  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only. 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon*t — 

We  recommend  to  you,  Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Our  purpose  to  them ;  and  to  our  noble  Consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen,  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 

[Flourish,     Then  exeunt  Senators. 

Bru,  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sk,  May  they  perceive  his  intent !  He  will  require 
them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru,  Come ;  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here.     On  the  Market-place, 
1  know,  they  do  attend  us.  [LieunU 


0 


SCENE  III.     The  same.    The  Forum. 

Enter  several  Citizens. 
1  Citizen, 
NCE,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought  not 


to  deny  him. 

2  Cit,  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it;  but  it 
is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do :  for  if  he 
shew  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are  to 
put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak  for 
them  ^  so,  if  he  tell  us  bis  noble  deeds,  we  must  also 
tell  hmi  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude 
is  monstrous ;  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful, 
were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude ;  of  the 
which,  we  being  members,  should  bring  ourselves  to 
be  monstrous  members. 
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1  Cit,  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of  a  little 
help  will  serve ;  for  once  we  stood  up  about  the  corn, 
he  nimself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  mul- 
titude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn,  ' 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  coloured : 
and  trulv  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of 
one  scull,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ;  and 
their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to 
all  the  points  o'the  compass. 

2  Ciu  Think  you  so?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly? 

3  Cit,  Nay.  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man's  will ;  tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  blockhead : 
but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure,  southward. 

2  Cit,  Whv  that  way? 

3  Cit,  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  would 
return  for  conscience'  sake,  to  help  to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2  Ciu  You  are  never  without  your  tricks.  You 
may,  you  may  .  .  . 

3  Cit,  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
But  that's  no  matter ;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never 
a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 
Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ;  mark 
his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but 
to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  by  threes.  He's  to  make  his  requests  bv  parti- 
culars ;  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honour, 
in  giving  him  our  own  voices  with  our  own  tongues. 
Therefore  follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  you  how  you  shall 
go  by  him. 
All.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt, 

Men.Oh !  sir,  you  are  not  right ;  have  you  not  known 
The  worthieai  men  have  done't? 
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Cor,  What  must  I  say  ?— 

J  -pray  sir, — Plague  upon't !     I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace. — Look,  sir; — my  wounds  I — 
J  got  them  in  my  countiy^s  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar*d  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men,  O  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor,  Think  upon  me !     Hang  *em  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  *em. 

Men.  Youll  mar  all ; 

1*11  leave  you.  Pray  you,  speak  to  'em,  1  pray  you, 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Exit, 

Enter  two  Citizens. 
Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean.  So,  here  comes  a  brace. — 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit.  We  do,  sir ;  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you  to*t. 
Cor,  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit,  Your  own  desert? 

Cor,  Ay  not " 

Mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit,  How !  not  your  own  desire? 

Cor,  No,  sir ;  'twas  never  my  desire  yet, 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit,  You  must  think. 

If  we  give  you  any  thing,  we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cfir.  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  the  Consulship? 

1  Cit,  The  price  of  it  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor,  Kindly? 

Sir,  1  pray  let  me  ha't ;  I  have  wounds  to  shew  you. 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private :  your  good  voice,  sir. 
What  say  you  ? 

2  Cit,  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 
Cor,  A  match,  sir. — 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd. 
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I  have  your  alms ;  adieu. 
1  Ciu  But  this  is  something  odd. 

US  Cit  .An  'twere  to  give  again . . .  but  'tis  no  matter. 

[Exeunt, 

"Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor,  Pra^  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  Consul ...  I  have  here 
the  customary  gown. 

3  Cit,  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor,  Your  enigma? 

3  Cit,  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends;  you  have  not, 
mdeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will,  sir, 
flatter  my  sworn  brother,  the  people,  to  earn  a  dearer 
estimation  of  them ;  'tis  a  conoition  they  account 
gentle :  and,  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  in- 
sinuating nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly : 
that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  beseech  you  I  may  be  Consul. 

4  Cit,  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and  there- 
fore eive  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit,  I  ou  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor,  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  shewing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  farther. 

Both  Cit,  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily ! 

[Exeunt, 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices ! 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  sterve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolless^*  toge  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  o£  Hob  and  Dick,  tUait.  do  a^ijear, 
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Their  needless  vouches?    Custom  calls  me  to't: 
What  Custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do% 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer.    Rather  than  fool  it  so, 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus.     1  am  half  through ; 
The  one  part  suffer 'd,  the  other  will  1  do. 

"Enter  three  other  Citizens. 
Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices  !  for  jour  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices,  I 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. 

Your  voices ! 
Indeed,  1  would  be  Consul. 

5  Cit.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cvt.  Therefore  let  him  be  Consul.  The  gods  give 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people ! 

All,  Amen,  Amen. 
God  save  thee,  noble  Consul !  [Exeunt. 

Car,  Worthy  voices ! 

B£-enteT  Menenius,  with  Brutus,  and  Sicinius. 

Men,  You  have  stood  your  limitation ;  and  the 
Tribunes 
iBndue  you  with  the  people's  voice.    Remains, 
That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sk,  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharged. 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where?  at  the  Senate-house? 

i&iic.  There,  Coriolanos. 

Cot,  May  I  change  these  garments? 
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5Jc.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor,  That  1*11  straight  do ;  and,  knowing  myself 
again. 
Repair  to  the  Senate-house. 

men,  1*11  keep  you  company. — Will  you  along? 

Bru,  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic„  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.    Will  you  dismiss  the  people  1 

Re-enter  Citizens. 
Sic,  How  now,  my  masters !  have  you  chose  this 
man? 

1  Cit,  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,  he  may  deserve  vour  loves. 

2  Cit,  Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unwortny  notice, 
He  mock*d  us,  when  he  begg  d  our  voices. 

3  Cit,  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  downright. 

1  Cit.  No,*tis  his  kind  of  speech ;  he  did  not  mock  us. 

2  Cit,  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  says, 
He  us'd  us  scornfully ;  he  should  have  shew*d  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv*d  for  his  country. 

Sic,  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
All  Cit,  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

[Several  speak. 

3  Cit.  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 

shew  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
I  would  be  Consulf  says  he :  aged  Ciistom^ 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me ; 
Your  voices  therefore.    When  we  granted  that, 
Here  was, — I  thank  you  for  your  voices, — thank  you, — 
Your  most  sweet  voices; — now  you  have  left  your  voices, 
I  have  no  farther  with  you. — Was  not  this  mockery? 
Sic,  Why,  eiUier,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't? 
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Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bra,  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd  ? — when  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  State, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I*  the  body  of  the  weal ;  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o*  the  State, 
If  he  shoula  still  mali^antly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  Plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.    You  should  have  said. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for ;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Should  *>  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic,  Thus  to  have  said, 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touched  his  spirit, 
And  try'd  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'a 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
As  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall  d  his  surly  nature. 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught :  so,  putting  him  to  rage. 
You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru,  Did  you  perceive. 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt, 
When  h^  did  need  your  loves?  and  do  jou  think 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush?    Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?    Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement? 

Sic,  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  deny'd  the  asker?  and,  now  again, 
On  3^  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues? 
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3  Ciu  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet. 

2  Cit,  Aud  will  deny  him. 
1*11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Ciu  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 
piece  'em. 

Bru,  Get  you  hence  instantly;  and  tell  those 
friends, 
They  have  chose  a  Consul,  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic,  Let  them  assemble ; 

And,  on  a  safer  iud^ment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election.    Enforce  his  pride, 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you ;  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you :  but  your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  Tribunes ;  that  we  labour  d, 
No  imp>ediment  between,  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic,  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections ;  and  that  your  minds, 
Preoccupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  Consul.    Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru,  Ay,  spare  us  not.    Say,  we  read  lectures  to 

How  Toungly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, 
The  noble  house  o*  the  Marcians ;  from  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son, 
Who,  after  great  Hostilias,  here  was  King ; 
Of  the  B&me  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were, 
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That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
And  CeJisorinuSf  he  that  was  so  narnd, 
— And  nobly  nam'd  so,  twice  being  Censor — 
Was  his  great  ancestor.  ^ 

Sic,  One  thus  descended, 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  ^rour  remembrances ;  but  you  have  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru,  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done't 

— Harp  on  that  still — but  by  our  putting  on ; 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number. 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

tit.  We  will  so ;  almost  all 

Repent  in  their  election.  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on; 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  ^eater. 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  m  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol. 

Come ;  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Comets.     Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cominius, 
Titus  Lartius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Coriolanus. 
!]ULLUS  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head? 
Lart.  He  had,  my  lord;  and  that  it  was, 
which  caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 
Cor.  So  then  the  Volsces  stand  but  as  at  first; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn.  Lord  Consul,  so. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safeguard  he  came  to  me ;  and  did  curse 
Against  the  Volsces,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town.     He  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 
Coi'.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 
Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Car.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword; 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated 
Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 
Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Car.  I  wish  1  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home. 

[To  Lartivs. 
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Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
Behold  !  these  are  the  Tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.  I  do  despise  them ; 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority. 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  further. 

Cot.  Ha!  what  is  that] 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous 

To  go  on.    No  further. 

Cor,  What  makes  this  change? 

Men,  The  matter  ? 

Com,  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  Noble,  and  the  Com- 
mon ?  j 

Bru,  Cominius,  No.  ( 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices?  '*. 

1  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  the  Mar- 
ket-place. 

Bnu  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  vour  herd  ? 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ?    What  are  your 

offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teeth  ? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on? 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purposed  thin^,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  Nobility. 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Call't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them ;  and,  of  late. 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd ; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people ;  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  N  ol  \jo  \X:ieni  ^. 
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Cor,  Have  you  informed  them  sithence  ? 

Brtu  How !  1  inform  them  ! 

Cot,  ^  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru,  Not  unlike, 

Each  way  to  better  yours. 

Cor,  Whv  then  should  I  be  Consul  ?    By  yond* 
clouds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow-Tribune. 

Sic,  You  shew  too  much  of  that, 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way, 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  Consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  Tribune. 

Men,  Let's  be  calm. 

Com,  The  people  are  abus'd.  Set  on.  This  palt'ring 
Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserved  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
1'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor,  Tell  me  of  com ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak't  again  . .  . 

Men,  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen,  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor,  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will.    My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons ;  for  the  mutable,  jk 

Rank-scented  many,  let  them  regard  me  as  f 

I  do  not  flatter,  and  therein  behold  themselves.— 
1  say  a^ain. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  Senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd  and 

scatter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men,  Well,  no  more. 

1  Sen,  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you, 

Ctfr.  How !  no  more  ? 
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As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels, 
Which  we  disdained  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru,  You  speak  0'  the  people.. 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic,  T*were  well, 

"We  let  the  people  know't. 

Men,  What,  what?  hischoler? 

Cor,  Choler ! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight-sleep. 
By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind, 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor,  Shall  remain ! 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  you 
His  absolute  S^Z/? 

Com.  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall! 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  Patricians  !  why, 
You  grave,  but  reckless  Senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hvdra  here  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  Shall — ^being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'the  monsters — wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?    If  he  have  power, 
llien  vail  your  ignorance:  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.    If  you  are  learned, 
Be  not  as  common  fools;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.   You  are  Plebeians, 
If  they  be  Senators ;  and  they  are  no  less, 
When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.    They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  be,  who  puts  his  Shall, 
His  popular  Shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.    By  3ove\i\ma^^, 
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It  makes  the  Consuls  base ;  and  my  soul  akes, 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  Confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well, — on  to  the  Market-place. 

Cot,  Whoever  gare  that  counsel,  to  give  fortn 
The  com  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men,  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  that. 

Cor,  Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 
power ; 
I  say,  tney  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bra,  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cot,  I'll  give  mv  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.    They  know,  the 

corn 
Was  not  their  23  recompense ;  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for't.   Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates ;  this  kind  of  service 
Bid  not  deserve  corn  gratis :  bein^  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shewed 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them ;  the  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  Senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive** 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesjr  'f    Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : — We  did  request  it ; 
We  are  the  greater  polly  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands. — Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  Senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Men,  Come,  euoxx^Vi. 
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Bru.  Enough,  with  overmeasure. 

Cor,  No,  take  more. 

What  may  be  sworn  bv,  both  divine  and  human, 
Seal  what  1  end  withal !     This  double  worship, 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason ;  where  gentry,  title,  wisdom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  Yea  and  No 
Of  genera]  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Heal  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
1  o  unstable  slightness :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it  follows. 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose.  Therefore,  beseech  you, 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  State, 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on*t ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it,  at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.     Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgement,  and  bereaves  the  State 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would, 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor,  Thou  wretch  !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee ! 

What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  Tribunes? 
On  whom  dependfing,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.    In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law. 
Then  were  they  chosen;  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said  it  must  be  meet. 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru,  Manifest  treason. 

Sic,  This  a  consul !     No. 

Bru»  The  iEdiles,  ho !    Let  him  be  apprehended. 
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Enter  an  <^dile. 

Sic,  Go,  call  the  people ;  [Exit  ^dile]  in  whose 
name,  I  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal.    Obey,  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cot,  Hence,  old  goat ! 

All,  We'll  surety  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor,  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  oi  thy  garments. 

Sic,  Help !  ye  citizens. 

Re-enter  the  ^diles,  and  a  Rabble  of  Citizens. 

Men,  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru,  Seize  him,  ^Ediles. 

Cit,  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 

[Several  speak, 

2  Sen.  Weapons !  weapons !  weapons ! 

[The^  all  bustle  about  Coriolanus. 
Tribunes,  Patricians,  citizens !  what  ho ! 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace  !j  stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ?    I  am  out  of  breath ; 
Confusion's  near :  I  cannot  speak. — You,  Tribunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience, — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic,  Hear  me!  people;  peace! 

Cit,  Let's  hear  our  Tribune.  Peace !  Speak,  speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties ; 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you,  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  Consul. 

Men,  Fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  auench. 
1  Sen,  To  unbuild  the  City,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 
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Sic.  What  is  the  City,  but  the  people  ? 

Cit.  True, 

The  people  are  the  City. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish 'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

CiU  You  80  remain. 

Men,  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

drm.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  City  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  rang^, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic,  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority^ 
Or  let  us  lose  it.     We  do  here  pronounce, 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  JVIarcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him. 

Bear  him  to  the  Rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru,  ^diles,  seize  him. 

Cit,  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men,  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  Tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Mdi,  Peace,  peace. 

Men,  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's  friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. — Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  Rock. 

C<yr,  No;  I'll  die  here. 

[Drawing  his  Sword. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting ; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me  do. 

Men,  Down  with  that  sworcl! — Tribunes,  with- 
draw awhile. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 
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Men,  Help  Marcius !  help,  helpf 

You  that  be  noble !  help  him,  young  and  old ! 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

\ln  this  Mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  ^diles, 
and  the  People,  are  all  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house ;  be  gone,  away. 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen,  Get  you  gone. 

Car.  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

2  Sen,  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men,  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.     Begone,  beseech  you. 

Com.^  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Men,  I  would  they  were  Barbarians,  as  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,  not  Romans,  as  they  are  not, 
Though  calv'd  i*  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol ...  Be  gone. 
Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  j 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor,  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men,  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two 
Tribunes. 

Com,  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric.    Will  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  return  1  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone : 

1*11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little ;  this  must  be  patch*d 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[^Exeunt  Cor.  Com.  and  others. 
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1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world; 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  in 

his  mouth ; 
What  his  breast  forces,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  aoes  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  Death. —  [A  noise  within. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat,  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 
Men,  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber !    What  the 

vengeance ! 
Could  he  not  speak  'em  fair? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  with  the  Rabble, 

Sic,  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  City,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

Men.  You  worthy  Tribunes  .  .  . 

Sic,  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
With  rigorous  hands ;  he  hath  resisted  Law, 
And  therefore  Law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  Cit,  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  Tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on  it. 

[^Several  speak  together. 

Men,  Sir,  sir  . . . 

Sic,  Peace ! 

Men,  Do  not  cry.  Havoc !  where  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic,  Sir,  how  comes't,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue? 

Men,  Hear  me  speak ; 

As  I  do  know  the  C/Onsul's  worthiness, 
So  can  1  name  his  faults. 
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Sk,  Consul !  what  Consul  ? 

MfsH.  The  Consul  Coriolanus. 
Bru,  He  Consul ! 

CiU  No, 

No,  no,  no,  no. 
Men,  If,  by  the  Tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 


I  may  be  beard,  I*d  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm. 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic,  Speak  briefly  then; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor :  to  eject  him  hence, 
Were  but  our^  danger;  and,  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death ;  tiierefore  it  is  decreed. 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men,  Now  the  good  gods  forbid. 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam. 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic,  He's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men,  Oh !  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease : 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome,  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  1    The  blood  he  hath  lost 
— Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce — he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country; 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic,  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru,  Merely  awry ;  when  he  did  love  his  country. 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men,  The  service  of  the  foot. 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was ! 

Bru,  We'll  bear  no  more. — 

Pursue  him  to  his  houfie,  «sxd  pluck  him  thence ; 
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Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  Rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.   Proceed  by  process ; 
Lest  parties — as  he  is  belov'd — ^break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so  . .  • 

Sk,  WhatdoyeUlk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 
Our  iEdiles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ?    Come ! — 

Men,  Consider  this.    He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooled 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
IMl  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
In  peace  where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful 
Form^  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen,  Noble  Tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  begmning. 

Sic,  Noble  Menenios, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru,  Go  not  home. 

Sic,  Meet  on  the  Market-place.  We'll  attend  you 
there; 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcitls,  well  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men,  I'll  bring  him  to  you  there, — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.  [To  the  Senators.]  He 

must  come, 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1 5cn.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Coriolanus'  House, 

Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Patricians. 
Coriolanus, 

LET  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses*  heels ; 
Qt  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down-stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

1  Pau  You  do  the  nobler  port. 

Cor,  1  muse,  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  shew  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. — I  talk  of  you. 

[To  Vol.  who  enters. 
Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  would  you  have  me 
False  to  my  nature?    Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir ! 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor,  Let  go. 

Vol,  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so ;  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings^s  of  your  disposition,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd. 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  bang. 

Vol.  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Menenius,  and  Senators. 
Men.  Come,  come,  vou  have  been  too  rough,  some- 
thing too  rough ; 
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You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There's  no  remedy ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  City 
Cleave  in  the  midst  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counsell'd. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours  to  yield ; 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman. . 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd  ^ — but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  State — I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cm-.  What  must  1  do? 
'    Men,  Return  to  the  Tribunes. 

Cot,  Well, 

What  then?  what  then? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them !     I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak, ...  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Honour  and  Policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
1'  the  war  do  grow  together.   Grant  that,  and  tell  me, 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there, 

C<yr,  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol,  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not — wliich^  for  your  best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy — how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  Honour,  as  in  war ;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor,  Why  'force  you  this? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompta  -jom^bVxV., 
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But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted*'  in 

Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 

Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth. 

Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all, 

Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 

Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 

The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 

I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 

My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake  required 

I  should  do  so  in  honour.     I  am  in  this. 

Your  wife,  your  son,  these  Senators,  the  Nobles ; 

And  you  will  rather  shew  our  general  lowts 

How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em, 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 

Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  ladv  ! — 

Come,  go  with  us ;  speak  fair :  you  may  salve  so, 
Not  only  what  is  dangerous  present,  but 
The  loss  of  what  is  past. 

Vol,  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son, 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch 'd  it, — here  be  with  them-^ 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones, — for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears — waving  thy  head 
Often  thus,  which  correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling,  say^*  to  them, 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  ^ood  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men,  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  all  their  hearts  were  yours ; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol,  Pr'ythee  now, 
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Go,  and  be  rul'd ;  although,  1  know,  thou  hadst  rather 

Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 

Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  Market-place :  and,  sir/tis 
fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness  or  by  absence ;  all's  in  anger. 

Men,  Only  fair  speech. 

Com,  I  think,  'twill  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will. — 

PrVthee,  now,  say  vou  will,  and  go  aboat  it. 

Cor,  Must  1  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  1 
must  I 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?    Well,  1  will  do't. 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it. 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — ^To  the  Market- 
place! 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com,  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol,  I  pr'jthee  now,  sweet  son ;  as  thou  hast  said 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so 
To  have  my  praise  for  this  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor,  Well,  I  must  do't. 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !  My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd 
— Which  quirea  with  my  drum — into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch's  or  the  virgin-voice 
That  babies  lulls  ^^  asleep !  ,  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  schoolboy's  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !  A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  armed  knees, 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  Ivte  V\\a 

VT.  z 
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That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do*t ; 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol,  At  thy  choice  then ; 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin ;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness  :  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  yaliantness  was  mine^  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me ; 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyseli. 

Cor.  Pray>  ^e  content. 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  Market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more :  Pll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  goin?. 
Commend  me  to  my  wife ;  I'll  return  Consul, 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do, 
1'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.     [Exit. 

Cmn,  Away :  the  Tribunes  do  attend  you.    Arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor,  The  word  is,  '  mildly.* — Pray  you,  let  us  go ; 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men,  Ajy  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly  be  it  then  ! 

[ExeuiU. 
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SCENE  III.     The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
Brutus, 

IN  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannical  power.     If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiats, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. 

Enter  an  i£dile. 
What !  will  he  come  ? 

JEd,  He's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied? 

^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  Senators 
That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic,  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  1 
Md,  I  have ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic,  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 
Md,  '  I  have. 

Sic,  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  sav,  It  shall  be  so 
r  the  right  and  strength  d*  the  Commons^  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  *  fine,*  cry  Fine ;  if  *  death,'  cry  Death  ; 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power,  i'  the  truth  o  the  cause. 

JEa.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru,  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JEd,  Verv  well. 

Sic,  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give^  them. 

Bru,  Go  «^io\>X.\\.. 
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Put  him  to  choler  straight ;  he  hath  been  u8*d 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  wreak  ^3 
Of  contradiction ;  being  once  chaf 'd,  he  cannot 
Be  reinM  ag^ain  to  temperance  ^  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

'Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cominius,  Senators, 
and  Patricians. 

Sic,  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  vou. 

Cor,  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — The  honour*d 

jgods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  nlaut  love  among  us ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  witn  the  shews  of  peace,   • 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

1  Sen,  Amen,  amen ! 

^   Men,  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  iEdile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

Md,  List  to  your  Tribunes.    Audience :  peace  ! 
I  say. 

Car,  First,  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tri,  Well,  say.— Peace,  ho. 

C&r,  Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  this  present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic,  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  1 

Cor,  I  am  content. 

Men,  Lo !  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done  consider ; 
Think  upon  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  shew 
Like  graves  i*  the  holy  churchyard. 
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Cor.  Scratches  with  briars, 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men,  Consider  farther, 

That,  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents^  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  to  you. 

C(ym,  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor,  What  is  the  matter. 
That,  being  pass'd  for  Consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  i'the  very  hour 
You  take  it  ofif  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then ;  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic,  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How  !  traitor ! 

Men,  Nay,  temperateW ;  jaxa  promise ! 

Cor,  The  fires  i*  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor !    Thou  injurious  Tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch 'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thv  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
*  Thou  liest,*  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic,  Mark  you  this,  people? 

Cit,  To  the  Rock !  to  the  Rock  with  him ! 

Sic,  Peace ; 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  this  charge. 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  hmi  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bru,  But  amx^  Yi^^  V^SXiw 
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Serv'd  well  for  Rome  .  .  . 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  seryice  ? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cw,  You? 

Men.  Is  this 

The  proI^ise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you  . .  • 

Cor..  1*11  know  no  further. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying  .  . .  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buj^ 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Nor  check  my, courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

— As  much  as  in  him  lies — from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 

only 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  in  the  name  o'  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  Tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  ofif  the  Rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates.    V  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit,  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so ;  let  him  away : 
He's  banish 'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com.    Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends  . . . 

Sic,  He's  sentenc'd ;  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak ; 

I  have  been  Consul,  and  can  shew  for^  Rome 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.    I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
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My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that .  . . 

Sic,  We  know  your  drift.    Speak  what  1 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  banish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country. 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor»  You  common  cry  of  curs!  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair !  have  you  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance — which  finds  not,  till  it  feels — 
Making  not^^  reservation  of  yourselves. 
Still  your  own  foes,  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !    Despising,  for  you, 
The  City,  thus  I  turn  my  back  upon  it: 
I'here  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[^Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  Menenius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians.) 

iEd.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 

Cit,  Our  enemy's  banish'd !  he  is  gone !  Hoo !  hoo ! 
[The  People  shout,  and  throw  up  their  Caps. 

Sic,  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him, 
As  he  hath  follow'd  you,  with  all  despite ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.    Let  a  guard 
Attend 'us  through  the  City. 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates ; 
come,  come. 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  Tribunes !    Come. 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE  I.     The  same.    Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Yolumnia,  Virgilia,  Menenius, 
CoMiNius,  and  sevetxil  young  Patricians. 
Coriolanus. 
^OME,  leave  your  tears;  a  brief  farewell: 
the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away.     Nay, 
mother, 

Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us*d 
To  say,  extremities  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  floating ;  that  Fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck   home,  being  gentle- wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning.    You  were  us*d  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 
Vir.  O  Heavens !  O  Heavens ! 
Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman  .  .  . 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what ! 

1  shall  be  lov*d  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not;  adieu. — Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother! 
I'll  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's. 
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And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  General, 

I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 

Heart-hard'nin^  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 

'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 

As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot  well, 

My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace ;  and 

Believe't  not  lightly — though  1  go  alone, 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen^ 

Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen — ^your  son 

Will  or  not  exceed  the  common  or  be  caught 

With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  fairest^  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?    Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while ;  and  determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

rir.39  Oh,  the  gods ! 

Com,  I'll  follow  thee  a  month ;  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
1'  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well. 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  ^o  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd ;  brmg  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear.    Come,  let's  not  weep. 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 
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Cot,  Give  me  thy  hand. 

Come.  [ExeunU 


SCENE  II.     The  same,    A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  an  JEdUe, 
Sicinius, 

BID  them  all  home;    he's  gone,  and  we'll  no 
farther. 
The  Nobility  are  vex*d,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru,  Now  we  have  shewn  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  donej 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic,  Bid  them  home. 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru,  Dismiss  them  home.    [Exit  .^^e. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Menenius. 
Here  comes  his  mother. 
Sic.  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru,  Why! 

Sic.  They  say,  she's  mad. 

Bru,  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us; 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol.  Oh,  y'are  well  met !  The  hoarded  plague  o'  the 
gods 
Kequite  your  love ! 
Men,  Peace,  peace !  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  vou  should  hear . .  • 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone? 

[To  Brutus. 
Vir,  You  shall  stay  too.  [To  Sic]   I  would  1  had 
the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind? 

Vol,  Ay,  fool ;  is  \kaX  ^  shame  1  Note  but  this  fooL 
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Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  1 

Sic.  O  blessed  Heavens ! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words ;  . 
And  for  Rome's  good.   I'll  tell  thee  what . . .  Yet  go ! 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too. — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand .  . . 

Sic.  What  then? 

Vir.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome ! 

Men,  Come,  come,  peace ! 

Sic,  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol,  I  would  he  had !    'Twas  you  incens'd  the 
rabble. 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know ! 

Bru.  Pi*y>  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  vou  gone ; 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.   Ere  you  go,  hear  this. 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far,  my  son, 
— This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see  ? — 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru,  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol,  Take  my  pravers  with  you. 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

[Exeunt  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses !     Could  1  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  iietiXX. 
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Of  what  lies  heavy  to't. 

Men,  You  have  told  them  home, 

And,  by  my  troth,'you  have  cause.   You'll  sup  with 
me? 

Vol,  Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let's  go. 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men,  Fye,  fye,  fye !    [Sseunt. 

SCENE  III.  A  Highway,  between  Rome  and  Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Volsce,  meeting, 
Roman, 

I  KNOW  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me.  Your 
name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol,  It  is  so,  sir ;  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  services  are,  as  yea 
are,  against  'em.    Know  you  me  yet? 

Vol,  Nicanor?    No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you ; 
but  your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
What's  the  news  in  Rome  1  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volscian  State,  to  find  you  out  there;  you  have  well 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insumpc- 
tion ;  the  people  against  the  Senators,  Patricians,  and 
Nobles. 

Vol,  Hath  been!  is  it  ended  then?  Our  Sute 
thinks  not  so ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation, 
and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  di- 
vision. 

Rom,  The  main  bla2se  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thin^  would  make  it  flame  again ;  for  the  Nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  ail 
power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their 
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'J'ribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banish'd ! 

Ttom.  Banish'd,  sir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
IVicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's  wife 
is,  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your 
noble  TuUus  Aufidius  will  appear' well  in  these  wars, 
bis  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  re- 
quest of  his  country. 

Vol,  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate,  thus 
accidentally  to  encounter  you ;  you  have  ended  my 
business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home. 

Rom,  I  shall,  between  this  ana  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tending  to  the 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army  ready, 
say  you  ? 

Vol,  A  most  royal  one ;  the  centurions,  and  their 
charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Rom,  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and 
am  the  roan,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present 
action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of 
your  company. 

Vol,  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir;  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom,  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  rV.  Antium.  Before  Aufidius*  Howe, 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  mean  Apparel,  disguised  and 

muffled, 

Coriolanus, 

A  GOODLY  city  is  this  Antium.— City,: 
*Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
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Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  know  me  not ; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones^ 

Enter  a  Citizen. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

diU  And  you. 

Ciyr.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

"Where  great  Aufidius  lies.    Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  Nobles  of  the  State, 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor,  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ? 

Cit,  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor,  Thankyou,  sir;  farewell.  [£xif  Citizen. 

O  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seems  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable^  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity ;  so,  fellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  oy  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  inter) oin  their  issues:  so  with  me; 
My  birth-place  hate^<^  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy-town.     I'll  enter.    If  he  slay  me. 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
I'll  do  his  country  service.  [£n(. 


SCENE  V.    The  same.    A  Hall  in  Aufidius'  Himte. 

Music  vnthin.    Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Servant, 

WINE,  wine,  wine !    What  service  is  here ! 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Erit. 
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Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv,  Where's  Cotus?  my  master  calls  for  him. 

Cotus !  [Exit. 

Enter  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  A  goodly  house !   The  feast  smells  well ;  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend?  whence 
are  you  1  Here's  no  place  for  you ;  pray,  go  to  the 
door.  [£att. 

Cor,  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

^Serv,  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the  porter  his 
eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  com- 
panions ?     Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor,  Away! 

2  Serv,  Away !     Get  you  away. 
Cor,  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2 Serv,  Are  you  so  brave?    1*11  have  you  talk'd 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  second  meets  him. 

3  Serv,  What  fellow's  this? 

2  Serv,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  look*d  on ;  I  can- 
not get  him  out  o'  the  house.  Pr'ythee,  call  my 
master  to  him. 

3  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?  Pray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor,  Let  me  but  stand ;  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth. 

3  Serv,  What  are  you  ? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv,  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor,  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  aom^ 
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other  station ;  here's  no  place  for  you.  Pray  you, 
avoid.    Come. 

C&r,  Follow  your  function,  go!  and  batten  on 
cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away, 

SServ,  What!  you  will  not?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv,  And  I  shall.  [£rtt. 

3  Sen;.  Where  dwell'st  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv,  Under  the  canopy ! 

Cor,  Ay. 

3  Serv,  Where's  that? 

Cor,  r  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv,  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows !  What  an 
ass  it  is  I    Then  thou  dwell'st  with  daws  too  ? 

Cor,  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv,  How,  sir  I   Do  you  meddle  with  my  master  ? 

Cor.  Ay ;  *tis  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress. 
Thou  prat'st,  and  prat'st;  serve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence !  [Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 
Aiif,  Where  is  this  fellow? 

S  Serv,  Here,  sir ;  I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf,  Whence  com'st  thou?  what  wouldest  thou? 
thy  name  ? 
Why  speakest  not?  Speak,  man.  What  is  thy  name? 
Cor,  If,  Tullus,  not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and 
seeing  me,  [Unmuffling. 

Dost  not  think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 
Auf,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

[Servants  retire. 
Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf,  Say,  what's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
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Bears  a  command  in't ;  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel.    What's  thj--  name? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown.     Know'st  thou 
me  yet  ? 

Auf.l  know  thee  not. — ^Thy  name? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done        ^ 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces,  j 

Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may  j 

My  surname,  Coriolanus.     The  painful  service,  | 

The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood  I 

Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  j  a  good  memory,  . 

And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure  / 

Which  thou  should'st  bear  me.    Only  that  name        I 
remains ;  > 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  Nobles,  who  . 

Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ;  j 

And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.    Now,  this  extremity  ; 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth ;  not  out  of  hope  ' 

— Mistake  me  not — to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  full  Quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  my  country,  speed  thee 

straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn :  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under-fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou  art  tired,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice  ; 
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Which  not  to  cut,  would  shew  thee  but  a  fool : 
Since  I  have  ever  foUow'd  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf.  O  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond'  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and  say, 
'Tis  true;  Va  not  believe  them  more  than  thee, 
All-noble  Marcius.     Let  me  entwine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.   Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  taro^et  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  t.     Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me 
— We  have  been  down  together  in  mv  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fistine  each  other  s  throat .  .  . 
And  wark*d  half  dead  with  nothinjr.  Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy ;  and  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-bear  her.    Oh  !  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  Senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  bere,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
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Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  tor  Home  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

Auf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down 
— As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness — thine  own 

ways; 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy  them.     But  come  in. 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say.  Yea,  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  hand  !    Most 
welcome !  [Exeunt  Cor.  and  Auf. 

1  Serv.  [Advancing,']     Here's  a  stranee  alteration ! 

2  Serv,  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  nave  strucken 
him  with  a  cu(lgel ;  and  yet  mj  mind  gave  me,  his 
clothes  made  a  mlse  report  of  him. 

1  Sei^,  What  an  arm  he  has !  He  turned  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a 
top. 

2  Serv,  Nay,  I  knew  by  bis  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him ;  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  me« 
thought ...  I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv,  He  had  so :  looking  as  it  were . . .  'Would  I 
were  bang'd,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv,  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn.  He  is  simply  the 
rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is ;  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv,  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv,  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv,  Worth  six  on  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him  to  Vi^ 
the  greater  soldier. 
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2  Serv,  *Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to  say 
that ;  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  General  is  excellent. 

1  Serv,  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Be-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  O  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news,  yoa 
rascals. 

1,  2  Serv,  What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. 

3  Serv,  I  would  not  he  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ;  I 
had  as  lieve  he  a  condemned  man. 

1,  2  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3  Serv,  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  General, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  5ert;.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  General? 

3  Serv,  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  General ;  but  he 
was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends :  he  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  himself. 

1  Serv,  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on't ;  before  Corioles,  he  scotched  him  and 
notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv,  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might 
have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv,  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv,  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as  if  he 
were  son  and  heir  to  Mars;  set  at  upper  end  o'the 
table ;  no  question  ask'd  him  by  any  of  the  Senators, 
but  they  stand  bald  before  him ;  our  General  himself 
miUtes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies  himself  with  his 
hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  dis- 
course. But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our  General 
is  cut  i'the  middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was 
yesterday ;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and 
grant  of  the  whole  table.  He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle 
the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears ;  he  will  mow 
all  (Town  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  poird. 

2  Serv,  And  he's  as  like  to  do't,  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine, 

3  Serv,  Do't?  he  w\\\  do'\.\  foi^  look  you,  sir,  he 
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has  as  many  friends  as  enemies:  which  friends,  sir 
— as  it  were— durst  not — look  you,  sir — shew  them- 
selves— as  we  term  it — his  friends,  whilst  he's  in  di- 
rectitude. 

1  Sei-v,  Directitude !  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him. 
3   1  Serv,  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently.  You  shall 
have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon;  'tis,  as  it 
were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  ere 
they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 
again.  This  peace  is  good  Jot  nothing,  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace, 
as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  sprightly,  waking^*,  au- 
dible, and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
lethargy ;  muU'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ;  a  getter  of 
more  bastard  children,  than  War's  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'Tis  so :  and  as  War,  in  some  sort,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  ravisher;  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
Peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians.  They  are  rising,  they 
are  rising. 

AIL  In,  in,  in^  in.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI.    Rome.    A  public  Place, 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
Sicinius, 

WE  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'the  people,  which  befote 
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Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had, 
Though  they  themselves  did  suflfer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

"Enter  Menenius. 

Bra.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.   Is  this  Menenius  ? 

Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he.     Oh !  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.    HaU,  sir! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both  ! 

SUi.  Your  Coriolanus, 

Is  not  much  miss'd,  but  with  his  friends ;  the  Common- 
wealth 
Doth  stand ;  and  so  would  do,  were  be  more  angry  at  it. 

Men,  All's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sic,  Where  is  he,  hear  you? 

Men,  Nay,  I  bear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  bis  wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

Cit,  The  gods  preserve  you  both  ! 

Sic,  Good  den,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good  den  to  you  all,  good  den  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our 
knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic,  Live,  and  thrive  ! 

Bru,  Farewell,  kind  neighbours ;  we  wish'd  Cori- 
olanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit,  Now  the  gods  keep  you ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell.      \lEaeunt  Citizens. 

Sic,  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying,  Confusion ! 
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Bni.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercorae  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking,    . 
Self-loving . . . 

Sic.  And  afifecting  one  sole  throne,  without  assist- 
ance. 

Men,  1  think  not  so. 

5m*.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  Consul,  have  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  ^dile. 

Md,  Worthy  Tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports,  the  Volsces  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  'em. 

Men,  'Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment,        ^ 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world  ;* 
Which  were  inshell'd,  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic,  Come,  what  talk  tou  of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp  d ;  it  cannot  be. 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Men,  Cannot  be  !  ^ 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this ; 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  information. 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic,  Tell  not  me ; 

1  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru,  Not  possible. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  The  Nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  Senate-house ;  some  news  is  come  in 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic,  *Tis  this  slave 

—Go  whip  him  Yore  the  people's  eyes ! — his  raising. 
Nothing  but  his  report. 

Mess,  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more, 
More  fearful  is  delivered. 

Sic,  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess,  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths 
— How  probable,  I  do  not  know — that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome ; 
And  vows  revenue  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic,  This  is  most  likely ! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic,  The  very  trick  on't. 

Men.  Tliis  is  unlikely ; 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  hy  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already, 
O  erbome  tlieir  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 
Com,  Oh,  you  have  made  good  work ! 
Men,  What  news?  what  news? 

Com,  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daughters, 
and 
To  melt  the  City  leads  u^oii  -joxix  ^ates ; 
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To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses ; —  - 

Men.  What's  the  news?  what's  the  news? 

Com.  Your  tenaples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news. 

— You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me — Pray,  your 

news. — 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volscians  . .  . 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing  / 

Made  by  some  other  deity  than  Nature, 
That  shapes  man  better;  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  b6y8  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men,  You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters ! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit.   You  have  made  fair 
work! 

Bru,  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  jou  find  it  other.    All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt,  and  who  resists 
Are  mocked  for  their  valiant  iffnorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.   Who  is't  can  blame  him? 
Your  enemies  and  his  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Cam.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  Tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds ;  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  Be  good  to  Rome!  they  cbar^'d  Y^\sv  ^n^t^. 
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As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate, 
And  therein  shew'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true ; 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  'Beseech  you,  cease  I    You  have  made  fair 

hands. 
You,  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair. 

Com,  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tr'u  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men,  How !  was  it  we?    We  lov'd  him ;  but,  like 
beasts, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  City. 

Com,  But.  I  fear, 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.  TuUus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer ;  desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  q/*  Citizens. 

Men,  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him? — You  are  they 
I'hat  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast-ttp 
Your  stinking  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he's  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip ;  as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  ne  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.    *Ti8  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal, 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Cit,  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit,  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said.  Banish  him^  I  said,  'Twan  pity. 

2  CU.  And  so  did  I. 
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3  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did  for  tlie  best; 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishment, 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com,  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry ! — Shall's  to  the  Ca- 
pitol ? 

Com.  O,  ay;  what  else?     \JEatunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic,  Go,  masters,  get  you  nome,  be  not  dismay'd ; 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home, 
And  shew  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  Cit,  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  the  wrong,  when 
we  banish'd  him. 

2  Cit,  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bra,  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic,  Nor  I. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol.  'Would,  half  my  wealth 
"Would  buy  this  for  a  he ! 
Sic,  Pi^y>  let  us  go.     [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII.     A  Camp ;  at  a  small  distance  fram 
Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 
Aujidius, 

DO  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 
Lieut,  1  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him ; 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
I'heir  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
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Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier, 
Even  to  my  person,  than  1  thought  he  would, 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him :  yet  his  nature 
In'that's  no  changelin°^ ;  and  1  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu,  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

— I  mean  for  your  particular — you  had  not 
Join*d  in  commission  with  him ;  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf,  I  understand  thee  well ;  and,  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.    Although  it  seems. 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  be  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shews  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian  State ; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword:  yet  he  hath  left  imdone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine. 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll  carry 
Rome? 

Auf,  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ; 
And  the  Nobility  of  Rome  are  his ; 
The  Senators  and  Patricians  love  him  too  ; 
The  Tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
.By  sovereignty  of  nature.    First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even.    Whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man;  whether  defect  of  judgement. 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature  in  himy 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding 
peace 
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Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 

As  he  controll'd  the  war:  but,  one  of  these 

— As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all ; 

For  1  dare  so  far  free  him — made  him  fear'd ; 

So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :  but  he  has  a  merit, 

To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time ; 

And  Power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 

Hath  not  a  tongue  so  evident  as  a  charmer's  ^^ 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done. — 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 

Rights  by  rights  founder,^  strengths  by  strengths  do 

fail. 
Come,  let's  away.    When,  Caius,  Rome  is  tbine, 
Thou  art  poorest  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[ExemiU 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    A  public  Place, 

Enter  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicinius,  Brutus, 
and  Others, 
Menenius, 
^O,  Til  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  bath  said. 
Which  was  sometime  his  General;   who 

lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.    He  call'd  me, 
father ; 

But  what  o'  that  1    Go,  vou  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy.    Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speaik,  I'll  keep  at  home. 
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Com,  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men,  Do  you  hear? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name. 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to ;  forbad  all  names ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men,  Why  so ;  you  have  made  good  work. 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  wreck'd  for  Kome 
—To  make  coals  cheap — a  noble  memory. 

Com.  1  minded  him,  huw  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected.    He  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  State 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men,  Very  well. 

Could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  offered  to  awaken  his  regard 

For  his  private  friends ;  his  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chaff.     He  said,  *twas  folly, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt, 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men,  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  ? 

I  am  one  of  those;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child, 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains  : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon.    We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic,  Nay,  pray,  be  patient.   If  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

men.  No ;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men,  What  should  I  do  iherel 

Bru,  Only  make  trial  wlittX  your  love  can  do 
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For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  return 'd, 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ?  how  then  should  I  return  ? 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness.     Saj't  be  so  . .  . 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I'll  undertake  it ; 

I  think  he*ll  hear  me.    Yet  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd  :  * 

The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuflF'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts.    Theretore  I'll  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness^ 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men,  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him. 

Speed  how  it  will,  I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  [Exit. 

Cam,  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic,  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold ;  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Rome,  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him  ; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he' said.  Rise;  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand.     What  he  would  do 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not, 

«  «  «  «  « 

Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions. 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain,  unless  his  noble  mother 
And  his  wife,  who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solifiit  \iyb:l 
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For  mercy  to  his  country  .  .  .  Therefore,  let's  hence, 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.    An  advanced  Post  of  the  Volscian  Camp 
before  Rome.     The  Guard  at  their  Statums, 

Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 
1  Guard, 

STAY!    Whence  are  you  ? 
2  G.  Stand,  and  s^o  back. 

Men,  You  guard  like  men;  'tis  well.      JBut,  by 
your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 
1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men,  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return ;  our 

General 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men,  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  General  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears ;  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men,  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

Thy  General  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified ; 
For  1  have  ever  magnifiea**  my  friends 
— Of  whom  he's  chief— with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
ifave,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing.  Therefore,  tellow, 
I  moat  have  leave  to  p&&s. 
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1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his 
behalf,  as  you  have  utter'd  words  in  your  own,  you 
sliould  not  pass  here  ;  no,  thoug^h  it  were  as  virtuous 
to  lie,  as  to  live  chastely.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius, 
Always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  General. 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  as  jou. 
say  you  have,  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under  him, 
must  say,  You  cannot  pass.    Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell  ?  for  1  would  not 
Speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  General  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does.  Can 
you,  when  you  have  push'd  out  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  ignorance, 
given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front  his  re- 
venges with  the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the  vir- 
ginal palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to 
be?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire 
your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath 
as  this?  No,  you  are  deceived;  therefore,  back  to 
Rome,  and  prepare  for  your  execution :  you  are  con- 
demn*d,  our  General  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve 
and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  Captain  knew  that  I  were  here, 
He  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  Captain  knows  you  not. 

Men.  1  mean,  thy  General. 

1  G.  My  General  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I  say, 
go ;  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood, — Back ; 
that's  the  utmost  of  your  having. — Back. 

Men,  Nay,  but,  fellow,  fellow  .  .  . 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 
Cor.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I'll  say  ml  crwxv^  W 
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you :  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation ; 
you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack-guardant  cannot  office 
me  from  my  son  Coriolanus.  G  uess,  but  by  my  enter- 
tainment with  him,  if  thou  stand'st  not  i'  the  state  of 
hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship, 
and  crueller  in  suffering ;  behold  now  presently,  and 
swoon  for  what's  to  come  upon  thee.— [To  (.'or.] — 
The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  par- 
ticular prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worse  than  thy 
old  father  Menenius  does  !  Oh,  my  son !  my  son ! 
thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us ;  look  thee,  here's  water 
to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee ; 
but,  being  assured  none  but  myself  could  move  thee, 
1  have  been  blown  out  of  our  gates  with  sighs ;  and 
conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary 
countrymen.  The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and 
turn  the  dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here ;  this,  who, 
like  a  block,  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor,  Away ! 

Men,  How!  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others ;  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar 
Ingrate  Forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  Pity  note  how  much  ;  therefore,  be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.     Yet,  for  1  lov*d  thee, 
Take  uiis  along ;  1  writ  it  for  thy  sake^ 

[Gives a  Pa^, 
And  would  have  sent  it.     Another  word,  Menemus, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome ;  yet  thou  behold'st .  . . 

Avf,  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Cor.  and  Auf. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G.  'Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power.    You 
know  the  way  nome  again. 

1  G.  Do  you  bear  now  we  «xe  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  backl 
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2  G.  What  cause  do  you  think,  T  have  to  swoon  ? 

Men.  1  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  jour  General ; 
for  such  things  as  you,  1  can  scarce  think  there's  any, 
you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by  him- 
self fears  it  not  from  another ;  let  your  General  do 
his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you  are,  long ;  and  your 
misery  increase  with  your  age !  I  say  to  you,  as  1  was 
said  to,  Away  !  [Exit. 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him.   ' 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  General.  He  is  the 
rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.     The  Tent  0/ Coriolanus. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  Others, 
Coriolanus. 

WE  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morrow 
Set  down  our  host.  My  partner  in  this  action. 
You  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lords  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected ;  stopped  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Home ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.    Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
— Though  I  shew'd  sourly  to  him — once  more  offer 'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept ;  to  grace  him  only, 
That  thought  he  could  do  more,  a  very  litUe 
I  have  yielded  to.     Fresh  embassies  and  suits, 
Nor  from  the  State  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 
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Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?     I  will  not. — 

Enter,  in  mourning  hahitSy  Virgilia,  Volumnia, 

leading  young  Marcius,  Valeria,  and  Attendants. 
— My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  a£fection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. —  / 
What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves*  eyes, 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn?   I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — Mv  mother  bows  j 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  shoula 
In  supplication  nod ;  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  Nature  cries.  Deny  not! — Let  the  Volsces 
Plough  Rome  and  narrow  Italy  ;  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand, 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin.  [Aside. 

Vir,  My  lord  and  husband  ! 

Cor,  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in  Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang*d. 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor,  — Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.  [Aside.'] — Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say, 
For  that.  Forgive  our  Romans !    Oh,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  ! 
Now  by  the  jealous  Queen  of  Heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  vii^n'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  prate,** 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.     Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth ; 

[Kneels, 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  shew 
Than  that  oi  common  boii». 
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Vol.  Oh,  stand  up  blessed  ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
1  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [KiteeU, 

Car,  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  !  to  your  corrected  son !  \ 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be  slight  work.  ■ 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior ; 

I  holp^  to  frame  thee.    Do  you  know  this  lady'f 

Cor,  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola^ 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  han^s  on  Dian's  temple  !     iJear  Valeria ! 

VoL  Tnis  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which,  by  the  interpretation  of  full  Time, 
May  shew  like  all  yourself. 

C(w.  The  God  of  Soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  seamark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  ! 

VoL  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

C<yr,  That's  my  brave  boy. 

VoL  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor,  I  beseech  you,  peace ; 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before. 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics;  tell  me  not 
Wherein  1  seem  unnatural ;  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  witK 
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Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol,  Oh,  no  more,  no  more  ! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  denv  already:  yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness.    Therefore  hear  us. 

Cor,  Aufidius,  and  you  Volsces,  mark;  for  we'll 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  request  ? 

Vol,  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  rai- 
ment, 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewrajr  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Tlunk  with  thyself, 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  com- 
forts, 
Constrains  them  weep,and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital ;  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy :  for  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?    Alack  !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find  ' 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  ;  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  tnrough  oiir  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.    For  myself,  son, 
Ipurpose  not  to  wait  on  Fortune,  till 
Tlkeae  wars  determine ;  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee       > 
RsLther  to  shew  a  noble  ^gtwt  to  \Mth  i^ts, 
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Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
IMarch  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
—  Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not — on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir,  Ay,  and  on  mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me ; 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor,  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
1  have  sat  too  long.  [Rising, 

Vol,  Nay,  go  not  from  ns  tbus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Volsces,  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour.     No ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Volsces 
May  say,  This  mercy  we  have  shew'  d;  the  Romans, 
This  we  received ;  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  All-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  Be  blessed 
For  making  up  this  peace !  Thou  know'st,  ^eat  son, 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certam. 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  tliou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses. 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noble, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroyed  his  country ;  and  his  nam£  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  son. 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods  ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air, 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  1 — Daughter,  speak  you ; 
He  cares  not  for  vour  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy ; 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  moie 
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Than  can  our  reasons.     There's  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to  his  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate 
Like  one  i'the  stocks.    Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Shew'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she.  poor  hen !  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck  d  thee  to  the  wars  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  but,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee, 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away. 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees : 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  *longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.    Down ;  an  end : 
This  is  the  last.     So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us ! 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't.     Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioles,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance. — Yet  give  us  our  despatch ; 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire, 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little. 

C<yr,  O  mother,  mother ! 

[He  holds  her  by  the  Hands,  silent. 

'  What  have  you  done  ?    Behold,  tne  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     Oh,  my  mother !  mother !  oh ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  son,  believe  it,  oh,  believe  it ! 

■^  Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed, 

\I£  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But,  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
1*11  frame  convenient  peace.     Now.  good  AufidiuSy 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  nave  heard 

A  mother  less  ?  or  panted  less,  Aufidius  ? 
Jut',  I  was  mov*a  wi\ii«bl. 
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Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were ; 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thino^  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make  advise  me.     For  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you ;  and  pray  you, 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother !  wife  ! 

Auf,  — I  am  glad,  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  diflference  in  thee  ;  out  of  that  I'll  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Aside. 

\The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we, 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counterseard. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you ;  all  the  swords 
In  Italy  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.    Rome.    A  Public  place. 

Enter  Menenius  and  Sicinius. 
Menenius. 

SEE  you  yond*  coign  o'  the  Capitol  ?  yond'  comer 
stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 
But  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in't ;  our  throats  are  sen- 
tenced, and  stay  upon  execution. 

■Sic.  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the 
condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  diflferency  between  a  grub  and  a 
butterfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Mar- 
cius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon ;  he  has  wings ; 
he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 
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Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men,  So  did  he  me ;  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother,  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he 
walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ^ound 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a 
corslet  with  his  eye,  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  bum 
is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made 
for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done  is  finished 
with  his  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but 
eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  m  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him.  There  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger ; 
that  shall  our  poor  City  find :  and  all  this  is  'long  of 
you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men,  No,  in  such  a  case  the  ^ods  will  not  be  good 
unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  respected  not 
them;  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks,  they 
respected  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess,  Sir,  if  you*d  save  your  life,  fly  to  your  house ; 
For  the  Plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  Tribune, 
A  nd  hale  him  up  and  down  ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home, 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
Sic,  What's  the  news  ? 

Mess,  Good   news,  good  news !    the  ladies  have 
prevail'd, 
The  Volscians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone. 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  ^eet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic,  Friend, 

Art  thovL  certain  this  is  true?  is  it  most  certain  ?       . 
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Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire. 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide, 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.  Why,  hark  you ! 
[Trumpets  and   Hautboys  sounded,  and   Drums 
beaten^  all  together.    Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymb'als,  ana  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.    Hark  you  !    [Shouting  again. 

Men.  This  is  good  news. 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia  ^ 

Is  worth  of  Consuls,  Senators,  Patricians,  i 

A  city  fiill ;  of  Tribunes,  such  as  you,  | 

A  sea  and  land  full.     You  have  pray'd  well  to-day ; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  vour  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy !  • 

[Shouting  and  Music, 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  your  tidings ;  next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  City? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Going, 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senators,  Patricians, 
and  People.     They  pass  over  the  Stage. 

1  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome ! 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And  make  triumphant  nres ;  strewflowers  before  them ; 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother ; 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  ! 

All.  Welcome,  ladies ! 

Welcome !        [A  Flourish  with  Drums  and  Trumpets. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  V.     Corioles.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 
A  ufidius. 

GO  tell  the  Lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here. 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  Market-place  ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  Commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  t  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words. — Despatch. 

lExeunt  Attendants. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  o/' Aufidius' 
Faction, 
Most  welcome ! 

1  Con,  How  is  it  with  our  General  ? 

AujF'.  Even  so, 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con,  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 

Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con,  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
*Twixt  you  there's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf,  I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth ;  who  being  so  heighten'dy 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends  ;  and,  to  this  end, 
he  bow'd  his  nature,  nevet  knoNvn.  before 
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But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Com.  Sir,  his  stoutness, 
When  he  did  stand  for  Consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping  .  .  . 

Auf,  That  I  would  have  spoke  of. 

Being  banish'd  for't^  he  came  unto  my  hearth  ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him  ; 
Made  him  joint  servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  jjerson ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame, 
Which  he  did  inn^'^  all  his ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it ;  and,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome ;  and  that  we  looked 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory  .  . . 

Auf,  There  was  it, 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 
At  a  ieyr  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action ;  therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark ! 

[BruTus  and  Trumpets  sound,  with  great 
Shouts  of  the  People, 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter 'd  like  a  post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 

With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along, 
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After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more  j 

Here  come  the  Lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City, 

Lords,  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it. 

But,  worthy  Lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  1 

Lords,  We  have. 

1  Lord,  And  grieve  to  hear't. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think, 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge ;  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding — ^this  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches ;  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  Dfums  and  Colours;  a 
Crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor,  Hailj  Lords  !  I  am  returned  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.    You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  1  have  attempted  and 
With  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Home.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made  peace 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  bv  the  Consuls  and  Patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o*  the  Senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf,  Read  it  not,  noble  Lords ; 

Bat  teU.  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
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He  bath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor,  Traitor  !  How  now  !  .  .  . 

Auf,  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf,  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius.  Dost  thou  think 
1*11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Coriolanus,  in  Corioles  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Home 
— I  say,  your  city — to  his  wife  and  mother ; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war :  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blushed  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look  d  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor,  Hear*st  thou.  Mars  ? 

Auf,  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears. 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Auf.  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy  !  O  slave ! — 
Pardon  me,  Lords ;  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
1  was  forc'd  to  scold.    Your  judgements,  my  grave 

Lords, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie ;  and  his  own  notion 
— Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  upon  him  ;  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave — shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces ;  men  and  laas. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy  !  False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  j^our  Volsces*®  in  Corioles. 
Alone  I  cud  it. — Boy ! 

Auf,  Why,  noble  Lorda^ 
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Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart., 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

All  Cons.  Let  him  die  for*t. 

All  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  do  it  presently. 
He  kill'd  my  son; — my  daughter; — he  kill'd  my 

cousin  Marcus ; — 
He  kill'd  my  father. 

2  Lord,  Peace,  ho ! — no  outrage ; — peace ! 

The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor,  Oh,  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 

Auf,  Insolent  villain ! 

Cons,  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him ! 

[Aufidius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and  kill 
CoRiOLANUs,  whofallsy  and  Aufidius  standi 
on  him. 

Lords,  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord,  O  Tullus  ! 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  Valour  will 

weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all,  be  quiet ; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf,  My  Lords,  when  you  shall  know — as  in  this 
rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  jrou  cannot — the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.    Please  it  your  Honours 
To  call  me  to  your  Senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord,  Bear  from  hence  his  body, 

And  mourn  you  for  him.    Let  him  be  regarded 
Aa  the  most  noble  corse,  tboX  ever  herald 
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Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  1  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up : 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers ;  I'll  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  moumfullj  ; 
Trail  your  steel-pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist.  \Exeunty  hearing  the  body  o/*Coriolanus. 

A  dead  March  sounded. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    Britain.    The  Garden  behind  Cymhehne^a 
Palace. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 
1  Gentleman. 
OU  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns ;  our 
bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  cour- 
tiers'/aces 
Still  seem  as  does  the  King's. 
2  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter  and  the  heir  of  his  kingdom, 

whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son — a  widow 
That  late  he  married — hath  referrM  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman. 
She's  wedded ;  her  husband  banish'd ;  she  imprison'd : 

all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;  though,  I  think,  the  King 
Be  touch 'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  King  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her  too\  «o\^^.W^^^ftssQ.^ 
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That  most  desir'd  the  match.    But  not  a  courtier 
— Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  King's  looks — hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 
2  Gent,  And  why  so  ? 

1  Gent,  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  Princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her 

—I  mean  that  married  her,  a]ack,  good  man  ! 
And  therefore  banish'd — is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  somethinp^  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  thmk. 
So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent,  You  speak  him  far. 

1  Gent,  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gent,  What's  his  name  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent,  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root.    His  father 
Was  caird  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 
He  sery'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success; 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus: 
Ana  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time. 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand;   for  which  their 

father 
— Then  old  and  fond  of  issue — took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  (^uit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceaa'd 
As  he  was  bom.    The  King,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Fosthumus  Leonatus ; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bedchamber ; 
Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
Aa  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  minister'd ;  and 
la  bia  spring  became  a  \i&T'?e«t*.  VWd  in  court 
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— Which  rare  it  is  to  do — ^most  prais'd,  most  lov'd, 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated  them  ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards  :  to  his  mistress, 
For  whom  he  now  is  banish 'd  .  .  .  her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteemed  him  and  his  virtue. 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read. 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  *pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  tne  King? 

1  Gent,  His  only  child. 
He  had  two  sons — ^if  this  be  worth  your  hearing 
Mark  it — the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 

I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and,  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent,  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent,  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  con- 

vey'd ! 
So  slackly  guarded !  and  the  search  so  slow. 
That  could  not  trace  them ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe*er  'tis  strange, 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent,  We  must  forbear,  here  comes  the  gentle- 
man. 
The  Queen,  and  Princess.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.     The  same. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 
Queen, 

NO,  be  assur'd  you  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you.    You  are  my  prisoner  \  but 
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Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys  . 

That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  PosthumuS; 

So  soon  as  1  can  win  the  offended  King, 

I  will  be  kno.wn  your  advocate.     Marry,  yet 

The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him  ;  and  'twere  good 

You  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 

Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  Highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril. — 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections ;  thougn  the  King 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together.     [Exit. 

Imo.  Oh, 

Dissembling  courtesy  !  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  husband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 
— Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty — what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me  .  .  .  You  must  be  gone ; 
And  1  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen  !  my  mistress ! 

O  lady,  weep  no  more !  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.     I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome's  at  one  Philario's ; 
"Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter.    Thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 
Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  ; 

If  the  King  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure. — Yet  I'll  move  him 
To  walk  this  way :  I  never  do  him  wrong, 
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But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends  ; 

Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Aside.     Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.     Adieu ! 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little ; 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     T^ook  here,  love ! 
I'his  aiamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How,  how  !  another ! — 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  cere  *  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  aeath ! — Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  Ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on !     And,  sweetest,  fairest. 
As  1  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  ^our  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you.     For  my  sake,  wear  this. 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  Arm. 

Imo.  Oh,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Post.  Alack,  the  King ! 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

Cym,  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid  !  hence,  from  my 
sight ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  Court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest;  away  ! 
Thou'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you  ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  Court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  disloycd  ttdu^^ 
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That  should'st  repair  my  youth  !  thou  heapest  many 
A  year's  age  on  me ! 

imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation :  I 
Am  senseless  to  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym,  Past  grace  !  obedience ! 

Imo,  Fast  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past 
grace. 

Cym,  That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 
Queen! 

Imo.  O  blessed,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 

Cym,  Thou  took'st  a  beggar ;  would 'st  have  made 
my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imx).  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym,  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo,  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthumus ; 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Jmo.  Almost,  sir;  Heaven  restore  me ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter,  and  mv  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour-shepherd's  son ! 

He-enter  Queen. 
Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing  !— 

They  were  again  together ;  you  have  done 

\To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience. — Peace! 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace !    Sweet  sovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ouTseWes*,  and  make  yourself  some 
comfort 
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Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly!  \_Exit. 

Enter  Pisa  nig. 

Queen.  Fye ! — ^you  must  give  way. 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir !  what  news  1 

Pis,  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

QiLeen,  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done? 

Pis,  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger ;  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen,  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Itho,  Your  son's  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile ! — O  brave  sir ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pis,  On  his  command  :  he  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven  ;  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When*t  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen,  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant ;  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis,  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness. 

Qv£en,  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo,  [To  Pis.]  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

J  pray  you,  speak  with  me ;  you  shall,  at  least, 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me, 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  HI.    A  public  Place, 

Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 
iL&rd. 

SIR,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ;  the  vio- 
lence of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 
Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in;  there's  none 
abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it .  .  . 
Have  I  hurt  him  1 
2  Lord,  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience. 

[Atide. 

1  Lord,  Hurt  him !  his  body's  a  passable  carcass, 
if  he  be  not  hurt ;  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it 
be  not  hurt. 

2  Lard.  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'  the  back- 
side the  town.  \^Aside, 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward  your 
face.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you !  you  have  land  enough  of  your 
own :  but  he  added  to  your  having ;  gave  you  some 
ground. 

2  Lord,  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans.  Pup- 
pies !  [Adde.. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  So  would  1,  till  you  had  measured  how 
long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  \^Ande» 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and 
refuse  me ! 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she 
is  damned.  \^Aside. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beaufy^.and 
her  brain  go  not  together.  She's  a  good  sign,  but  I 
have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord,  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflec- 
tion should  hurt  heT.  [Aside. 
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Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber.  'Would  there  had 
been  some  hurt  done  ! 

2  Lord.  I  wish  not  so  ;  unless  it  had  been  the  fall 
of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside. 

Clo,  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord,  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  eo  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Falace. 
Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 


I  WOULD  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o'  the  haven, 
And  question '(&  every  sail;  if  he  should  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost 
As  ofifer'd  mercy  is.  •  What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee? 

Pis.  *Twas,  His  queen,  his  queen! 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  0  senseless  linen  !  happier  therein  iJian  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  the^  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should'st  hare  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eyenstrings ;  crack'd 
them,  but 
To  look  upon  him,  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle : 
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Nay,  foUow'd  hiniy  till  he  had  melted  from 

The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 

Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pisanio, 

When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pu.  Be  assured,  madam, 

"With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo,  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  hut  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  sa^.    Ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  1  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  hetray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour ;  or  have  char^M  him. 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight. 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words, — comes  in  my  father. 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  hreathing  of  the  North, 
Shakes  all  our  huds  from  growing. 

Imter  a  Lady. 

Lady,  The  Queen,  madam. 

Desires  your  Highness'  company. 

Jmo.Those  things  I  hid  you  do,get  them  despatched.— 
I  will  attend  the  Queen. 

Fis,  Madam,  I  shall.     [EMunt, 


SCENE  V.    Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario's 
House. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman, 

a  Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 

Iachimo, 

BELIEVE  it,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain.  He 
was  then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove  so 
worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of; 
but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help 
of  admiration^  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endow- 
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ments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse 
him  by  items. 

Phi,  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnish'd, 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both 
without  and  within. 

French.  1  have  seen  him  in  France ;  we  had  very 
many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes 
as  he. 

lach.  This  matter  of  marryin?  his  King's  daughter 
— wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value, 
than  his  own — words  him,  1  doubt  not,  a  great  deal 
from  the  matter. 

French,  And  then  his  banishment .  .  . 

lach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that  weep 
this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours,  is*  won- 
derfully to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judge- 
ment, which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for 
taking  a  beggar  without  more^  quality  . .  .  But  how 
comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  ?  now  creeps  ac- 
quaintance 1 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together ;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my 
life.— 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  know- 
ing, to  a  stranger  of  his  qualitv.  I  beseech  you  all, 
be  better  known  to  this  gentleman;  whom  I  com- 
mend to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine.  How  worthy 
he  is  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than 
story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  1  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay 
still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness :  I  was 
glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you;  it  had 
been  pity,  you  should  haV^  been  put  together  with  so 
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mortal  a  purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upoo  import- 
ance of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post,  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller;  rather  shunn'd  to  go  even  with  what 
I  heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by 
others'  experiences :  but,  upon  my  mended  judge- 
ment— if  1  offend  not  to  say  it  is  mended — my  quarrel 
was  not  altogether  slight. 

French,  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement 
of  swords ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all  like- 
lihood, have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have 
fallen  both. 

lack.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the 
difference  1 

French,  Safely,  I  think;  'twas  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the 
report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell 
out  last  ni^ht,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our 
country  mistresses.  This  gentleman  at  that  time 
vouching — and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirmation — 
his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant, 
qualified,  and  less  attemptible,  than  any  the  rarest 
of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gentle- 
man's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post,  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of 
Italy. 

Post,  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France, 
I  would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself 
her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

lach.  As  fair,  and  as  good — a  kind  of  hand-in-hand 
comparison — had  been  something  too  fair  and  too 
good  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before 
others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out- 
lustres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  but^  believe  she 
excelled  many ;  but  1  have  not  seen  the  most  precious 
diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 
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Vast.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her;  so  do  I  rav 
stone. 

lack.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Post,  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach.  Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she's  outpriz'd  by  a  trine. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  may  be  sold,  or 
given;  if^  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  merit  for  the  ^ft :  the  other  is  not  a  thing 
for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lack.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lack.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  vours;  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 
Your  ring  may  be  stolen  too :  so,  your  brace  of  un- 
prizeable  estimations, — ^the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the 
other  casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that  way  accom- 
plished courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning  of  both 
first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a 
courtier,  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress ;  if, 
in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail. 
I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves ;  not- 
withstanding I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi,  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior, 
I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  fami- 
liar at  first. 

lach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation  I  should 
get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ;  make  her  go  back, 
even  to  the  yielding :  had  I  admittance,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

lach.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moietj  of  my 
estate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er- 
values  it  something.  But  I  make  my  wa^er  rather 
against  your  confidence,  than  her  reputation;  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it 
against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

VI.  D  D 
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Post.  Your  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a 
persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you're 
worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 
laxk.  What's  that? 

Post.  A  repulse.  Though  your  attempt,  as  you 
call  it,  deserve  more ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this :  it  came  in  too 
suddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  1  pray  you, 
be  better  acquainted. 

lack.  'Would  I  had  put  m^  estate,  and  my  neigh- 
bour's, on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Post.  What  lady  wouM  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lach.  Your's;  who^  in  constancy,  you  think,  stands 
so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your 
ring,  that,  coitomend  me  to  the  Court  where  your  lady 
is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a 
second  conference,  and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that 
honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  ^old  gold  to  it :  my 
ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lack.  You  are  afraid,^  and  therein  the  wiser;  if 
you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot 
preserve  it  from  tainting.  But,  I  see,  you  have  some 
religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ;  you 
bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lack,  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and  would 
undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till 
your  return. — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between 
us.  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness 
of  your  unworthy  thinking.  I  dare  you  to  this  match ; 
here's  mv  ring. 

Phi.  1  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lach.  By  the  gods  it  is  one.  If  I  bring  you  no 
sufficient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest 
bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats 
are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come  off, 
and  leave  her  in  6uc\i  \iQTiQMT  «Lfiyou  have  trust  in,  she 
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your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours, 
— provided,  1  have  your  commendation,  for  my  more 
free  entertainment. 

Po&t,  I  embrace  these  conditions;  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us. — Only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer. 
If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give  me 
directly  to  understand  you  have  prevailed,  1  am  no 
further  your  enemy ;  she  is  not  worth  our  debate :  if 
she  remain  unseduced — ^you  not  making  it  appear 
otherwise — for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  you 
have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me  with 
your  sword. 

lach.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant.  We  will  have  these 
things  set  down  by  a  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away 
for  Britain ;  lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  and 
starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers 
recorded. 

Post,  A^eeA.  [Exeunt  Post,  and  Iach. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you? 

Phi.  Signior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let 
us  follow  em.  ^lieunt. 


SCENE  VI.    Britain.    A  Room  in  Cymbeline's 
Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 
Qv£en. 

WHILES  yet  the  dew's  on  ground^  gather  those 
flowers ; 
Make  haste.     Who  has  the  note  of  them? 

1  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen,  Despatch. —  [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  Master  Doctor ;  have  you  brought  those  drugs  ? 

Cor.  Pleaseth  your  Highness,  ay.    Here  they  are, 

madam ;  [Presenting  a  small  Box. 

But  I  beseech  your  Grace,  without  offence, 

— My  conscience  bids  me  ask — ^wherefore  you  have 

Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonoM^  c;OTco^>\\2L^.k 
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Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death ; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly? 

Queen.  I  wonder.  Doctor, 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question.     Have  1  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?  hast  thou  not  learn 'd  me  how 
To  make  perftunes?  distil?  preserve?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  King  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections.     Having  thus  far  proceeded 
— Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish — ^is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in 
Other  conclusions  ?    1  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging — but  none  human — 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  Highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart; 
Besides,  the  seemg  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen,  Oh!  content  thee. 

Enter  Pisanio. 
— Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal;  upon  him 
Will  I  first  work  ;  he's  tor  his  master,  and 
Enemy  to  my  son.  [Aside.']  How  now,  Pisanio  ? — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor,  — I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Aside. 

Queen,  Hark  thee,  a  word. 

\To  Pisanio. 

Cor,  — I  do  not  like  her.    She  doth  tmuk  she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons ;  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damned  nature.    Those  she  has, 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile ; 
Which  £rst,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats  and  dogs ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  Wl  there  is 
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No  danger  in  what  shew  of  death  it  makes, 
IMore  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her.  [Aside. 

Queen,  No  further  service,  Doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor,  I  humbly  take  my  leave.    [Exit, 

Queen,  Weeps  she  still  say'st  thou?    Dost  tliou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench  ;  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses?     Do  thou  work ; 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master — greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp.     Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is ;  to  shift  his  being 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 
And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.     What  shalt  thou  expect,         i 
To  bejiepender  onjaJtolt  that  lfianflj__j  j 

Who  cannot  be  new  built ;  iiior  nasnofnends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  Box :  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him. — ^Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know*st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour. 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  King 
Five  times  redeemed  from  death ;  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial. — Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.    Tell  my  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  change  thou  chancest^  on ;   but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.     I'll  move  the  King 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thoul't  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  tbee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  ssv^  -^oov^as 
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Think  on  my  words.    [Eitt  Pisa.] — A  sly  and  con- 
stant knave, 
Not  to  be  shak'd  ;  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  handfast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet ;  and  which  she,  after. 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 
To  taste  of  too. — 

Re-enter  Fisanio  and  Ladies. 

So,  so  ; — well  done,  well  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  welL  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.         {Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pis.  And  £0  shall  do ; 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I'll  choke  myself.    There's  alt  I'll  do  for  you.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VIL     Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Imogen. 
Imogen, 

A  FATHER  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd ! — Oh,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !   Had  1  been  thief-stolen^ 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desires  that's  glorious.     Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?  Fye ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lack.  Change  you,  madam ; 

The  worthy  LeoaatuB  is  m  f»£e\.^, 
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And  greets  your  Highness  dearly.   [Presents  a  Letter. 
Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir. 

You're  kindly  welcome. 

lach. — All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 
If  she  be  furnish 'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  mv  friend ! 
Arm  me,  Audacity,  from  head  to  foot! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly.  [Aside. 

Imo.  [Heads.l — He  is  oiie  of  the  noblest  note,  to 
whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon 
him  accordinglyy  as  you  value  your  truest  *® 

Leonatus. 
So  far  1  read  aloud ; 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so. 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. 

— What !  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  N  ature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  *twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  twinnM  stones 
Upon  th'wnnumber'd  beach  ?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make,  with  spectacles  so  precious, 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?  [Half- Aside. 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration? 

lach.  — It  cannot  be  i'  th'  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other:  nor  i'th'judgment; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i*  th'  appetite ; 
Sluttery  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd 
Should  make  Desire  vomit  emptiness,  not  so 
Allur'd  to  feed.  [Half-Aside, 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  1 
lach,  — Tsy^  <3tfs^'ftSs.^^Sv 
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—That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 

'ihat  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running — ravening  first 

The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage.     \nalf-Aside, 

Imo,  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps  you  ?  are  you  well  1 

lack.  Thanks,  madam;  well. — 

Beseech  you,  sir,  enquire  ^^  my  man's  abode 

\To  PiSANIO. 

Where  I  did  leave  him ;  he  is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  a  going,  sir,  to  give  him  welcome. 

[Exit, 

Imo,  Continues  well  my  lord  ?  His  health,  beseech 
you? 

lack.  Well,  madam. 

Imo,  Is  he  disposed  to  mirth?    I  hope,  he  is. 

lack.  Exceeding  pleasant;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome.    He  is  calFd 
The  Briton  reveller, 

Imo,  When  he  was  here. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lack,  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  ^rl  at  home.    He  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him ;  whiles  the  ioUy  Briton 
— Your  lord,  I  mean — ^laughs  from  his  free  lungs, 

cries.  Oh! 
Can  my  sides  holdy  to  thinky  that  man — who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  he — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  1 

Imo,  Will  my  lord  say  sol 

lach.  Ay,  madam ;  with  hig  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman.    But,  Heavens 
know^ 
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Somo  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

lach.  Not  he;  but  yet  Heaven's  bounty  towards 
him  might 
Be  usM  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  'tis  much; 
In  you, — which  I  account  beyond  all  his  talents . . . 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  1  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo,  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 

You  look  on  me  \  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me. 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable!  What! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Imo,  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me ? 

lack.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your . . ,  but 
It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

Imo,  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me.    'Pray  you 
— Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies ;  or,  timely  known^*, 
The  remedy  then  bom — discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  very  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here :  should  I — damn'd  then — 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  loin  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood— u)itkfeX&eVkWi^>^A 
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With  labour — then  bide^^  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  illustrous^^  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  ...  it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lack.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo,  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack,  O  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
—So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  empery. 
Would  make  the  ^eat'st  kine  double — to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition. 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseas'd  ventures. 
That  play**  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature  !  such  boil'd  stuff. 
As  well  might  poison  poison !    Be  reveng'd ; 
Or  she,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd?    If  this  be  true 
— As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  baste  abuse — ^if  it  be  true, 
How  should  1  be  reveng'd  ? 

lach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets. 
Whiles  he  is  vaultmg  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?    Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure, 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  win  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo,  V^  ViAX  \iQ ,  Pisanio ! 
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lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away  !     1  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Tliou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit*st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  Devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 
The  King  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault.     If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  Court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us,  he  bath  a  Court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 

lack.  O  nappy  Leonatus  !  I  may  say ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee. 
Deserves  tny  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit. — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his ;  and  you,  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit.     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  vour  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  he  is  new  o'er.    And  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  hol^  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  into  him. 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 
Imo.  You  make  amends. 

lack.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god ; 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off. 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honour 'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgement 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
Which,  you  know,  cannot  err.    The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  god«  ma^^  ^q>>x^ 
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Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All's  well,  sir.     Take  my  power  i*  the  Court 
for  yours. 

lack.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too ;  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord.    Myself  and  other  noble  friends 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is't? 

lack.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord 
— The  best  feather  of  our  wing — have  mmgled  sums. 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  Emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France.    'Tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form ;  their  value  's  great. 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.    May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection? 

Imo,  Willinely ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety.  Since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lack,  The^  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men.  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo,  O,  no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word, 
By  length 'ning  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cross  d  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  Grace. 

Imo,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow. 

lack.  Oh !  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  vou  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night ; 
I  have  outstood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  th'  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  1  wiU  write. 
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Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you.     You're  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.     Court  before  Cymbeline's  Falace. 

Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 
Cloten, 
J  AS  there  ever*  man  had  such  luck !  when  I 
kissed  the  jack  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit 
away  !  I  had  a  hundred  pound  on't.  And 
then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must  take  me 
up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him^ 
and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that?  You  have  broke  his 
pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord,  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it, 
it  would  have  run  all  out.  [Aside, 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is 
not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths.     Ha  ? 

2  Lord,  No,  my  lord;  nor  crop  the  ears  of  them. 

Clo,  Whoreson  dog ! — I  give  him  satisfaction ! 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.  [Asids, 

Clo,  I  am  not  vext  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth. 
— A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am ; 
they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  Queen 
my  mother.  Every  jack-slave  hath  his  belly  full  of 
fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that 
nobody  can  match. 

2  Lord.  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you 
crow,  cock,  with  your  cumb  on.  [4stc[€. 
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Clo,  Sayestthou? 

1  Lord,  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  under- 
take every  companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo,  N  o,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  fit,  I  should  com- 
mit offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
Clo,  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord,  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's  come  to 
Court  to-night? 

Clo,  A  stranger !  and  I  not  know  on't ! 

2  Lord,  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows 
it  not.  [Aside, 

1  Lord,  There's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tis  thought, 
one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banish 'd  rascal ;  and  he's  another, 
whatsoever  he  be.     Who  tol'd  you  of  this  stranger  1 

1  Lord,  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there 
no  derogation  in't  ? 

1  Lord,  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore  your 
issues  being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [A&ide. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian ;  what  I  have 
lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him.   Come, 

go- 
2  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt  Cloten  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  \  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess !  alas^ 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govem'd; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Ofihe  divorce  he*d  make !  The  Heavens  hold  firm 
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The  walls  of  thy  clear  honour;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  raay'st  stand, 
T 'enjoy  thy  banish 'd  lord,  and  this  great  land  !  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.    A  Bedchamber;  in  one  Part  of 
it  a  Trunk, 

Imogen  reading  in  her  Bed ;  a  Lady  attending, 
Imogen. 

WHO'S  there?  my  woman  Helen? 
Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hoiir  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  1  have  read  three  hours  then.   Mine  eyes  are 
weak; 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left ;  to  bed. — 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  ! 

[Sleeps.'^  I ACHiMO,  from  the  Tntnfc. 
lack.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man  s  o'erlabour  d 
sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest.     Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  Chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea ! 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed,  fresh  lily ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets !     That  I  might  touch ! 
But  kiss;  one  kiss! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 
How  dearly  they  do't !  'tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  ihe  chamber  thus.     The  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  underpeep  her  lids, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows ;  white  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. — But  my  deai^l 
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To  note  the  chamber,  I  will  write  all  down. — 

Such,  and  such,  pictures :  there  the  window ;  such 

The  adornment  of  her  bed ;  the  arras,  figures, 

Why,  such,  and  such ;  and  the  contents  o  the  story . . . 

Ah !  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables. 

Would  testify,  t'  enrich  mine  inventory. 

O  Sleep,  thou  ape  of  Death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  oflf,  come  off. — 

[ToLking  off  her  Bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! — 
Tis  mine;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.    On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
1'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.     Here's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make ;  this  secret 
Will  torce  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.  No  more. — ^To  what  end  \ 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw 'd  to  my  memory  ?    She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus;  here  the  leaf's  tum'd  down, 
Where  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough ; 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night !  that  dawning 
May  blear  **  the  raven's  eye :  1  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — time,  time  I 

[Goes  into  the  Trunk,    The  Scene  closes. 
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SCENE  III.     An  Ante-Chamber  adjoining  Imogen's 
Apartment, 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 
iLord, 

YOUR  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss, 
the  most  coldest  that  ever  turn'd  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord,  But  not  ever^  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  hot,  and 
furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo,  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage.  If 
I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold 
enough.     It's  almost  morning,  is't  not  1 

1  fjord.  Day,  m;^  lord. 

Clo,  I  woukl  this  music  would  come.  I  am  ad- 
vised to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say,  it  will 
penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come  on ;  tune.  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  so ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too :  if  none  will 
do,  let  her  remain ;  but  I'll  never  give  o'er.  First,  a 
very  excellent  good-conceited  thing ;  after,  a  won- 
derful sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — 
and  then  let  her  consider. 

Song. 
Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven* s  gate  sings. 

And  Phxhus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic*d  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-huds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin :  ^^ 

My  lady  sweet,  arise; 
Arise,  arise, 

VI.  F.  B 
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So,  get  you  gone.  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better ;  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice '®  in 
her  ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and  calves-guts,^*  nor 
the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend.  {Ea£unt  Musicians. 

"Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen. 

12  Lord,  Here  comes  the  King. 

C/o.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that's  the 
reason  I  was  up  so  early.  He  cannot  choose  but  take 
this  service  I  nave  done  fatherly. — Good  morrow  to 
your  Majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym,  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter  1 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assail'd  her  with  music,  but  she  vouch- 
safes no  notice. 

Cym,  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him.     Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she's  yours. 

Qixuen,  You  are  most  bound  to  the  King ; 

Who  let's  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  soliciting  ;*>  and,  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season ;  make  denials 
Increase  your  services;  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless?  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym,  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that's  no  fsMxlt  of  his.    We  must  receive  him 
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According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender; 
And  towards  himself,  Jbr  his  goodness  forespent  on  us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 
Attend  the  Queen  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
T' employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our 
Queen. 

[Exeunt  Cym.  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess. 
Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho ! — 

[Knocks, 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her.    What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands !  'tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance — oft  it  doth — ^yea,  and  makes 
Dianas  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
I'heir  deer  to  the  stand  o*  the  stealer :  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 
N  ay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man.    W  hat 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks, 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

Clo,  A  gentleman. 

Lady,  No  more? 

CU).  Yes,  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady,  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  j  ustly  boast  of.  W  hat's  your  lordship's  pleasure  1 

Cio,  Your  lady's  person  ...  Is  she  ready  i 

Lady,  Ay,— 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Cb,  There's  gold  for  you ;  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  1 — ^The  princess . .  . 
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Enter  Imogen. 

Clo,  Good  morrow,  fairest.  Sister,  your  sweet  hand . 

Into.  Good  morrow,  sir.  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  hut  trouhle ;  the  thanks  I  give 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Cb,  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Into,  If  you  hut  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me ; 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo,  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  heine  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.    I  pray  you,  spare  me ;  'faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness.  One  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo,  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my  sin. 
1  will  not. 

Imo,  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool? 

Imo,  As  I  am  mad,  I  do. 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad; 
That  cures  us  both.    I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
Tnat  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce. 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity 
To  accuse  myself  I  hate  you :  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make 't  my  boast. 

Cb.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.    For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch 
— One,  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  Court—it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties 
-—Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean? — to  knit  their  souls 
—-On  whom  there  ib  no  mote  ^ct^ivdency 
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But  brats  and  beggary — in  self-figur'd  knot ; 
Yet  jou  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  0'  the  crown  ;  and  must  not  foil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler, — not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides ;  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom  ;  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo,  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment. 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer, 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  about  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now !  Pisanio  I 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo,  His  garment !  Now,  the  Devil . . . 

Imo,  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently . . . 

Clo.  His  garment ! 

Imo.  — I  am  sprited  with  a  fool. 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse. — Go,  bid^my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm.  It  was  thy  master's;  'shrew me. 
If  1  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  saw  t  this  morning;  confident  I  am, 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm ;  for  I  kiss'd  it. 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  'Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go,  and  search.  [Exit  Pis. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me.^ 

His  meanest  garment  1 
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Imo.  -Ay;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make't  an  actioD,  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo,  Your  mother  too ; 

She's  my  good  lady,  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
Hut  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit. 

Clo.  1*11  be  revenged. — 

His  meanest  garment ! — Well.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.     Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's 
House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Posthumus. 

FEAR  it  not,  sir;  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  King,  as  1  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time, 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
1  hat  warmer  days  would  come.  In  these  fear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness  and  your  company 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  King 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus — Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly — and,  1  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe 

— Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be — 
That  this  will  prove  a  war  ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.    Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  ordei*a,X\ittDLN9\i«ii  SmAvus  Cssar 
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Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 

Worthy  his  frowning  at.     Their  discipline 

— Now  mingled**  with  their  courage — will  make 

known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Phi,  See!  lachimo! 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land, 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope,  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lach.  Your  lady    . 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts. 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post,  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

lach.  *Tis  very  like. 

Phi.^  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach 'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. — 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ]  or  is*t  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  1 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post,  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  %\t. 
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Your  loss  your  sport.     I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lack.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  1  grant 
We  were  to  question  farther :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

loch.  Sir,  my  circumstances. 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe ;  whose  streng^ 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

lack.  First,  her  bed-chamber, 

— Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not;  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching — ^it  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swelled  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value ;  which,  I  wonder'd. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought. 
Since  the  true  life  on  it  was  .  • . 

Post.  This  is  true; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me. 
Or  by  some  other. 

lack.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  know\ed§e* 
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Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber;  and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian  bathine.     Never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  tnemselves  ;  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  Nature  dumb,  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing. 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted.    Her  andirons 
— I  had  forgot  them — were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour ! — 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this — and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance — the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can, 

Be  pale !    I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel.    See ! — 
[Ptdlivg  out  the  Bracelet, 
And  now  'tis  up  again ;  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond.    I'll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it.     Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

Jach,  Sir — I  thank  her— that. 

She  stript  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift. 
And  yet  enrich 'd  it  too.    She  gave  it  me,  and  said, 
She  prized  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off, 

To  send  it  me. 

Jack.  She  writes  so  to  you  ?  doth  she  ? 

Post.  Oh !  no,  no,  no ;  *tis  true.  Here,  take  this  too ; 
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It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on't. — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Where  there  is  beauty;  truth,  where  semblance ;  love, 
Where  there's  another  man.     The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be  to  where  thev  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  uieir  virtues ;  which  is  nothing. — 
Oh,  above  measure  false ! 

Phi,  Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  'tis  not  yet  won. 
It  may  be  probable,  sne  lost  it ;  or, 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her. 

Port.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't. — Back  my  ring. — 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  si^  about  her. 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 
lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 
Post,  Hark  you,  he  swears  ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
Tis  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true.    I  am  sure. 
She  would  not  lose  it ;  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn  and  honourable. — They  induc'd  to  steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger !     No,  he  hath  enjoy 'd  her. 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this ;  she  hath  bought  the  name  of  Whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

Phi,  Sir,  be  patient ; 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of  • .  . 

Post,  Never  talk  on't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying, — under  her  breast 
— Worthy  the^'*  pressing — lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging.     By  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  uponlier'l 
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Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lack.  Will  you  hear  more? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic ;  never  count  the  turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million  ! 

lach,  I'll  be  sworn  , .  . 

Post.  No  swearing ! 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou'st  made  me  cuckold. 

lack.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  Oh,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't;  iHhe  Court;  before 
Her  fatber. — I'll  do  something  .  .  .  [Exit, 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won. 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lack.  With  all  my  heart. 

^Exeunt, 


SCENE  V.     The  same.     Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 
Posthumus, 

IS  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half- workers  ?  We  are,  all  of'usy  bastards ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  1 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit.     Yet  my  mother  seem'd 
The  Dian  of  that  time ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — 0  vengeance,  vengeance ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained, 
And  pray*d  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn^  th&t  I  \itfsw.^ciX 
her 
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As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow. — Ob,  all  the  devils ! — 

This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour — was't  not  ? — 

Or  less, — at  first .  .  .  Perchance  he  spoke  not ;  but, 

Like  a  fuU-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 

CryM,  Oh !  and  mounted ;  found  no  opposition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 

Should  from  encounter  ^ard.     Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me  !    For  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part.     Be  it  lying,  note  it 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges,  hers ; 

Ambitions^  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longmgs,  slanders,  mutability. 

All  faults  that  inen  do  name ;  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all : 

For  ev'n  to  vice        *        *        *        *  ** 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Nothalf  so  old  as  that.    I'll  write  against  them. 

Detest  them,  curse  them.    Yet  'tis  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will ; 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.       [Erit. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Britain.     A  Room  of  State  in 
Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  Lords,  at  one 
Door;  and  at  another^  Caius  Lucius,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Cymbeline. 
f[OW  say,  what  would  Augustus  Caesar  with 
us? 
Luc,  When  Julius  Caesar — whose  remem- 
^  ^  -  ^.^  brance  vet 

Lives  in  men*s  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues 
Be  theme  and  hearing-ever — was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquered  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle 
— Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it — for  him 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen,  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

do.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen,  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  your  ancestors,  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  .which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  ^  unscaleable  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.  A  kind  of  cont^uest 
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Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  sawy  and  overcame ;  with  shame 
—  The  first  that  ever  touch 'd  him — he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping 
— Poor  ignorant  baubles ! — on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  e^g-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocKS :  for  joy  whereof, 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
— O  giglot  Fortune ! — to  master  Cae&ar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Cio.  Come,  there  is  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid : 
Our  kingdom's  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  tmie ; 
And,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars. 
Other  of  them  may  hare  crooked  noses ;  but. 
To  owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard 
As  Cassibelan.     I  do  not  say,  I  am  one ; 
But  I  have  a  hand. — Why  tribute?  why  should  we 

pay  tribute  ? 
If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket. 
Or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we'll  pay  him  tribute 
For  light ;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym,  You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Caesar's  ambition 
— Which  swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world — against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws ;  whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair  and  franchise 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.    Mulmutius  made 

our  laws, 
Who  was  the  fiist  of  Britain  which  did  put 
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His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

LiLC.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  A  ugustus  Cajsar 
— Ca3sar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers — thine  enemy. 
Receive  it  from  me,  then. — War  and  confusion, 
In  Caesar's  name,  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee ;  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted. — Thus  defied, 
1  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym,  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  1  spent 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  1  ^ather'd  honour; 
Which,  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.     I  am  perfect, 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms ;  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  shew  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

LtLC,  Let  proof  speak. 

Cb.  His  Majesty  bids  you  welcome ;  make  pastime 
with  us 
A  day,  or  two,  or  longer.     If  you  seek  us 
Afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  us 
In  our  salt-water  girdle :  if  you  beat  us 
Out  of  it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in 
The  adventure,  our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you ; 
And  there's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  be  mine : 
All  the  remain  is,  Welcome.  [EjceunU 


H 


SCENE  II.    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Pisa  nig,  Reading  a  Letter, 

Pisanio. 

OW  !  of  adultery !     Wherefore  write  you  not 

What  monsters  her  accuse? — 0  Leonatus ! 
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0  master  !  what  a  strange  infection 

Is  fallen  into  thy  ear !    What  fase  Italian 

— As  poisonous  tongu*d  as  handed — hath  prevailed 

On  thy  too  ready  hearing? — Disloyal!  No: 

She's  punished  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 

More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 

As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O  my  master  ! 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 

Thy  fortunes. — How !  that  I  should  murder  her, 

Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 

Have  made  to  thy  command ! — I,  her — her  blood ! 

If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 

J^t  me  be  counted  serviceable.    How  look  I, 

That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanitv, 

So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?    Dot;  the  letter 

That  I  have  sent  her^  by  her  own  command 

Shall  give  thee  opportunity. — O  damn'd  paper  ! 

Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee.    Senseless  bauble, 

Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 

So  virgin-like  without  ?    Lo !  here  she  comes. 

1  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio ! 

Pis,  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo,  Who  ]  thy  lord  ?   that  is  my  lord,  Leo- 
natus. 
Oh !  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer. 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He*d  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love. 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content — ^yet  not 
That  we  two  are  asunder ;  let  that  grieve  him. 
Some  griefs  are  med'cinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love ; — of  his  content, 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave. — Bless'd  be 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  Lovers 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds  pray  not  alike  ;      , 
Though  forfeiteis  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
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You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods  ! 

[Reads. 

Justice^  and  your  father's  wrath — should  he  take  me 
in  his\  dominion, — could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you, 
0  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with 
your  eifes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria ^  at  Mil- 
ford  tiaven.  What  your  own  love  will,  out  of  this,  ad- 
vise you  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  all  happiness,  that 
remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your  increasing  in  lave. 

Leonatus  Posthumus. 
Oh,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford  Haven.     Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  1 — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
Who  longest,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  longest 
— Oh,  let  me  'bate ! — but  not  like  me ;  yet  longest. 
But  in  a  fainter  kind ;  Oh  !  not  like  me ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond — say.  and  speak  thick, 
— Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense — how  far  it  is  \ 

To  this  same  blessed  Milford.     And,  by  the  way,       \ 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
T'  inherit  such  a  haven.     But,  first  of  all, 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And  our  return,  to  excuse  . .  .  but  first,  how  get 

hence ; 
Whv  should  excuse  be  bom  or  ere  begot? — 
We  11  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak. 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Fis.  One  score,  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  *s  enough  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow.     I  have  heard  of  riding 

wagers, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf .  . .  but  this  is  fooVet^ . — 
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Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  say 

She'll  home  to  her  father :  and  provide  me,  presently, 

A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 

A  franklin's  housewife. 

FU,  Madam,  you're  best  consider  .  .  . 

Jmo,  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here. 
Nor  what  ensues ;  but  ^  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.    Away,  I  pr'y thee ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.     There  s  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  \Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.     Wales.    A  mountainous  Country,  with 
a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Belariu^, 

A  GOODLY  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours!  Stoop, *^  boys. 
This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heayens ;  and  bows 

you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office.    The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven ! 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv,  Hail,  heaven ! 

BeL  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport !  Up  to  yond' 
hill; 
Your  legs  are  young;  I'll  tread  these  flats.     Con- 
sider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  wnich  lessens,  and  sets  off: 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told 
you 
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Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war ; 

This  28  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 

But  being  so  allow'd.     To  apprehend  thus, 

Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see  j 

And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 

The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  ea^le.     Oh  !  this  life  \ 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  lor  a  check ;  \ 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble  ;* 

Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk :  j 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  'em*>  fine,  ^ 

Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.    No  life  to  ours. 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  we,  poor  un- 
fledg'd. 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor  know 

not 
What  air's  from  home.    Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known,  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age :  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed ; 
A  prison  for  ^^  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of. 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  1    We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Be/.  How  you  speak ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  City's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly ;  the  art  o'  the  Court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling ;  the  to\\  o*  Vhe^^t, — 
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A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 

I'  the  name  of  fame  and  honour ;  which  dies  i*  th' 

search ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  sland'rous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  act :  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse, 
Must  court'sey  at  the  censure. — 0  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me.    My  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note ;  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.    Then  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 
And  left  me  bare  to  the  weather. 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

Bel,  My  fault  being  nothing,  as  I  have  told  you  oft, 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  so, 
FoUow'd  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  Heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains ; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language. — He,  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  tne  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.    1*11  meet  you  in  the  val- 
leys.—  [Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the  King ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine :  and,  though  train'd  up 

thus  meanly 
r  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ',  ttn^  "^ixxa^  \ftaiK^t&  them. 
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In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  King  his  father  call'd  Guiderius  .  .  .  Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  1  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  bis  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story;  say,  Thus  mine  en^my Jelly 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  m^  words.   The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
— Once  Arviragus — in  as  like  a  figure, 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shews  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.     Hark !  the  game  is  rous'd ! — 

0  Cymbeline  !  Heaven  and  my  conscience  knows, 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me:  whereon, 

At  three  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes; 

Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 

Thou  reit'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 

Thou  wast  their  nurse ;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother, 

And  every  day  do  honour  to  thy®^  grave; 

Myself,  I3elarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 

1  hey  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.     Near  Milford  Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 
Imogen. 

THOU  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse,  the 
place 
Was  near  at  hand. — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  1  have  now  .  .  .  Fisauio  !    Man ! 
Where  is  Posthumus?    What's  in  thy  mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?  wherefore  breaks  that 

sigh 
From  th' inward  of  thee?    One,  but  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
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Beyond  self-explication.     Put  thyself 

Into  a  'baviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 

Vanquish  my  staider  senses.    What's  the  matter? 

Why  tender  st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 

A  look  untenderl    If't  be  summer- news. 

Smile  to*t  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need*st 

But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  hand ! 

That  drug-danm'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 

And  he's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man ;  thy  tongae 

May  take  off"  some  extremity,  which  to  read 

Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Fis,  Please  you,  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  Fortune. 

Ifno,  [Reads.]  Thy  mistress,  Pisanioy  hath  plained 
the  strumpet  in  my  "bed;  the  testimonies  whereoj  Ue 
bleedii^  in  me,  1  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises ; 
butjrom  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as 
I  ex]^ct  my  revenue.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must 
actjor  me,  if  thyjaith  he  not  tainted  with  the  breach  of 
hers.  Let  thine  ovm  hands  take  away  her  life,  I  shaU 
give  thee  opportunity  at  Milford  Haven — me  hath  my 
Tetter  for  the  purpose — where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike,  and 
to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander  to  her 
dishottour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal.  [She  swootis* 

Pis,  W  hat  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  1  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  ner  throat  already.— No,  'tis  Slander ; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile:  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  oi  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  graye 
This  yiperous  Slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam? 

Imo,  False  to  his  bed !    What !  is  it  to  be  false 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  f  if  sleep  charge  nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  hmi. 
And  cry  myself  awaV«1  tbAt'«  false  to  his  bed, 
Isitl 
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Fis.  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Imo.  1  false  !     Thy  conscience  witness. — lachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency : 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray 'd  him  : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd. — To  pieces  with  me ! — Oh, 
Men's  vows  are  women  s  traitors !  All  good-seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband !  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy ;  not  born  where 't  grows ; 
But  worn  a  bait  tor  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

'  Imo,  True  honest  men,  being  heard  like  false  j£neas. 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false;  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness :  so,  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men; 
Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd. 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest ; 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding.   When  thou  seest  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  look ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself;  take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart. 
Fear  not;  'tis  emptv  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there ;  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis,  Hence,  vile  instrument ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.    Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.   Come,  here's  my  heart. 
Something's  afore't^ — soft,  soft! — we'll  no  defence. 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard.    [Opem  fter  bosom.V- "^\iax 
is  here  t 
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The  Scriptures  of  the  loval  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy !     Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  mith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart.     Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers.    Though  those  that  are  be- 
tray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe.   And  thou,  Posthumus 
— That  didst  set  up  my  disobedience  'gainst  the  King 
My  father,  and  make  me  put  into  contempt 
The  suits  of  princely  fellows — shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness ;  and  I  grieve  myself, 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch; 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher.   Where's  thy  knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding. 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Fis,  O  gracious  lady. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo,  Do't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis,  I'll  make**  mine  eyeballs  first .  .  . 

Imo,  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it?   Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence?  this  place? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee,  the  perturb'd  Court, 
For  my  being  absent, — whereunto  1  never 
Purpose  return. — Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pm.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course.  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo,  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ;  gpeak : 

I  have  heard,  1  am  a  &li\iisi^l\  and  mine  ear, 
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1  herein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
JNor  teut  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Fis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither; 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd  ;  some  villain, 
Ay,  and  singular  in  his  art,  hath  done  you  both 
This  cursed  injury. 

Irru),  Some  xioman  courtezan. 

Pw.  No,  on  my  life. 

I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  should  do  so.     You  shall  be  miss'd  at  Court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while?  where  bide'f  how  live? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  Court . . . 

Imo.  No  Court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing — 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  Court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?   Day,  night. 
Are  the^  not  but  in  Britain?  I* the  world's  voluiije 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in't ; 
In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest.     Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.  Th'  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford  Haven 
To-morrow.    Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
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Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  t'  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view  :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus ;  so  nigh,  at  least. 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo,  Oh,  for  such  means  ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure . . . 

Pis.  Well  then,  here's  the  point. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear  and  niceness 
— The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  it  pretty  self — into  a  waggish  courage, 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel ;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it — but,  oh,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack  no  remedy ! — to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan,  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 
'    Imo,  Nay,  be  brief; 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pm.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit    • 
— *Tis  in  my  cloak-bag — doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them.    Would  you,  in  their  serving. 
And  with  what  invitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you're  happy ;  which  will  make  him  know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music  . . .  doubtless. 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he's  honourable. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.   Your  means  abroad, 
You  have  me,  nc\i*,  wwi  I  y?vll  never  fail 
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Beeinning  nor  suppljrment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'y thee,  away : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.     This  attempt 
I  am  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

ris.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell ; 
Lest,  bein^  miss'd,  1  be  suspected  of 
Your  carnage  from  the  Court.     My  noble  mistress. 
Here  is  a  box ;  1  had  it  from  the  Queen ; 
What 's  iu't  is  precious  ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood;  may  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo,  Amen :  I  thank  thee. 

\ExeunU 


SCENE  V.    A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and 

Lordjs. 

Cymbeline, 

THUS  far ;  and  so  farewell. 
Luc,  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  Emperor  hath  wrote;  I  must  from  hence; 
And  am  right  sorry,  that  I  must  report  ye 
JVIy  master's  enemy. 

Cym,  Our  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  shew  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc,  So,  sir^  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford  Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  Grace,  and  you  ! 

Cym,  Mv  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office ; 
The  due  01  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
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So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

L%ic,  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc,  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner;  fare  you  well. 

Cym,  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

\Exeunt  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Queen,  He  goes  hence  frowning ;  but  it  honours  us. 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo,  'Tis  all  the  better; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym,  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  Emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely. 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness ; 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  sleepy  business ; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  ex|)ectation  that  it  would  be  thus. 
Hath  made  us  forward. — But,  my  gentle  Queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day ;  she  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it.     Call  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Queen,  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir*d 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
*Tis  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  Majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her ;  she's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  woras  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 
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Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir?  how 

Can  her  contempt  be  answered  ? 

Aiten.  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  locked ;  and  there's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud^  noise  we  make. 

Queen,  My  lord,  when  last  1  went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer:  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  Court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock*d ! 

Not  seen  of  late !     Grant,  Heavens,  that  which  I 
Fejir  prove  false  !  [Exit, 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  King. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen,  Go,  look  after  him. — 

[Exit  Cloten. 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus  !  .  .  . 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?    Haply,  despair  hath  seiz*d  her ; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desired  Posthumus.     Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 
How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'Tis  certain,  she  is  fled. 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  King ;  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better ;  may 
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This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day !       [Exit. 
Clo,  I  love,  and  hate  her ;  for  she's  fair  and  royal, 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman.     From  every  one 
The  hest  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all :  I  love  her  therefore ;  but, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  she  slanders  so  her  judgement, 
I'hat  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her :  for,  when  fools  shall .  .  • 

Enter  Pisanio. 
Who  is  here?    What !  are  you  packing,  sirrah? 
Come  hither.    Ah,  you  precious  pander !     Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady?     In  a  word ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Fis.  Oh,  ^ood  my  lord ! 

Clo,  Where  is  thy  lady?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  will  not  ask  again.    Close  villain,  I 
Will  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  T 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Vis,  Alas  !  my  lord. 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?    When  was  she  miss'd? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Cb,  Where  is  she,  sir?    Come  nearer; 

No  farther  halting :  satisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pm.  Oh,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo,  A 11- worthy  villain! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once. 
At  the  next  word ;  no  more  of  worthy  lord. 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Tny  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis,  Then,  sir, 

Thi»  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
2 buciing  her  fligbt.  [Presenting  a  Letter, 
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C/o.  Let's  see't. — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis,  — Or  this,  or  perish. 

She's  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  bj  this, 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  [Aside, 

Clo,  Humph ! 

Pis,  — ril  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.  O  Imogeny 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again !    [Aside. 

Cb,  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis,  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus*  hand ;  I  know't. — Sirrah,  if 
thou  would'st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service, 
undergo  those  emplo^rments,  wherein  1  should  have 
cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  industry — that  is, 
what  villainy  soe'er  I  bid  thee  do, to  perform  it  directly 
and  truly — I  would  think  thee  an  honest  man ;  thou 
shouldst  neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor 
my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis,  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo,  Wilt  thou  serve  me?  For  since  patiently  and 
constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that 
beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the  course  of 
gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine.  Wilt 
thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  1  will. 

Clo,  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purse.  Hast 
any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis,  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit 
he  wore  when  be  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Cb,  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit 
hither.     Let  it  be  thy  first  service;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Cb.  Meet  thee  at  Milford  Haven : — I  forgot  to  ask 
him  one  thing ;  1*11  remember't  anon. — Even  there, 
thou  villain,  Posthumus,  will  1  kill  thee. — I  would 
these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time — 
the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart — that 
she  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  re- 
spect than  my  noble  and  natural  person,  together  wvtK 
the  adornment  of  my  qualities.    'W  \l\i  \)iaaX  «v»X  \i:^xsk 
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my  back,  will  I  ravish  her.  First  kill  him,  and  in  her 
eyes ;  there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then 
be  a  torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my 
speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body,  and 
when  my  lust  hath  dined — which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her, 
I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised — to 
the  Court  Til  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. 
She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  meny 
in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  Clothes, 
Be  those  the  garments? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford  Haven? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the 
second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee :  the  third 
is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design. 
Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  it- 
self to  thee. — Mv  revenge  is  now  at  Milford ;  would, 
I  had  wings  to  fcllow  it ! — Come,  and  be  true.  [JEait. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss;  for  true  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu*st.     Flow,  flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !     This  fooFs  speed 
Be  crossed  with  slowness ;  labour  be  his  meed ! 

[ExU, 

SCENE  VI.     Be/ore  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  Boy's  Cbthes, 

Imogen, 

I  SEE,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.    I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mouutaiw-to^i  Pisanio  shew*d  thee, 
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Thou  wast  within  a  ken.     O  Jove  !  I  think, 

Foundations  fly  the  av retched  ;  such,  I  mean, 

"Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.  Two  beggars  told  me, 

I  could  not  miss  my  way.     Will  poor  folks  lie, 

That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing  'tis 

A  punishment,  or  trial  ?     Yes ;  no  wonder, 

When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true.    To  lapse  in  fulness 

Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 

Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones.    Now  I  think  on  thee, 

My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before  1  was 

At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  'i 

Here  is  a  path  to't.     'Tis  some  savage  hold ; 

I  were  best  not  call.     I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine, 

Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  j  hardness  ever 

Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !  who's  here  i 

If  anything  that's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage, 

Take  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter. 

Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  Heavens  !      [She  goes  into  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman, 
and 
Are  master  of  the  feast ;  Cadwal  and  I 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant :  'tis  our  match. 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely  savoury  ;  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restie  Sloth 
Finds  the  down-pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here. 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself! 

Gui.  1  am  throughly  weary. 

Ai-v,  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave  j  we'll  browze 
on  that. 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 
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Bel,  Stay  ;  come  not  in  .  .  . 

[Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gni,  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  Divineness 
No  elder  than  a  hoy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo,  Good  masters,  harm  me  not. 

Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  hegg'd  or  bought  what  I  have  took :  good 

troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  strew'd  i'  the  floor :  here's  money  for  my  meat. 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted  with 
Prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth ! 

Arv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  see,  you're  angry. 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  m^^  faiUt,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it, 

Bel.  Whither  bound? 

Imo.  To  Milford  Haven. 

BeL  What's  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford : 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fall'n  in  this  offence. 

Bel,  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth. 

Think  us  no  churls ;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.    Well  encounter'd  * 
'lis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  yoa  depart;  and  tlbaoVA, to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
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Bovs,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gar.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I  do  buy. 

Arv,  I'll  make't  my  comfort 

He  is  a  man ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother. — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours. — Most  welcome ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo,  'Mongst  friends ! 

If  brothers? — 'Would,  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus.  [Asi^. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  'Would  I  could  free't ! 

Arv,  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  !  Gods ! 

Bel,  Hark,  boys. 

\_Whispering, 

Imo,  Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  laying  by 
That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes. 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.     Pardon  me,  gods ! 
I'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus  false. 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in : 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story. 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.  Pray  draw  near. 

Arv,  The  night  to  the  owl  and  morn  to  the  lark 
less  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

Arv,  I  pray,  draw  near.      [^Exetmt^ 
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SCENE  VII.    Rome. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 
1  Senator, 

THIS  is  the  tenour  of  the  Emperor's  writ : 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  y 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-oflf  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  Pro-consul ;  and  to  you,  the  Tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Caesar  ! 

Tri,  Is  Lucius  General  of  the  forces  ? — 

2  Sen,  Ay. 

Tri,  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  1 

1  Sen,  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant.    The  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tn,  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.     The  Forest^  near  the  Cave. 

Entei'  Cloten. 
Cloten. 
AM  near  to  the  place  where  they  should 
meet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapp'd  it  truly.  How 
fit  his  garments  serve  me !  Why  should  his 
mistress — who  was  made  by  him  that  made 
the  tailor— not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather — saving  reverence 
of  the  word — for  'tis  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes  by 
fits.  Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I  dare  speak 
it  to  myself;  for  it  is  not  vain-^lory,  for  a  man  and 
his  glass  to  confer ;  in  his  own  chamber  ...  I  mean, 
the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his ;  no  less 
young,  more  strong,  not  beneath  him  in  fortunes,  be- 
yond him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time,  above  him  in 
birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and  more 
remarkable  in  single  oppositions:  yet  this  imper- 
severant  thing  loves  him  m  my  despite.  What  mor- 
tality is !  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which  now  is  grow- 
ing upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  be  off; 
thy  mistress  enforced ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces 
before  thy  face  •  •  •  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her  home 
to  her  father ;  who  may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for 
my  so  rough  usage :  but  my  mother,  having  power  of 
his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commendations. 
My  horse  is  tied  up  safe.  Out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore 
purpose  !  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand  !  This  is 
the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place ;  and  the 
fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  II.    Befcrre  the  Cave. 

Enter y  from  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 

Arviragus,  and  Imogen. 

Belarius, 

YOU  are  not  well :  \To  Imog.]  remain  here  in  the 
cave; 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv,  Brother,  stay  here. 

[To  Imog. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

/mi).  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  diflfers  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Guu  Go  you  to  hunting.     I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo,  So  sick  I  am  not ;  yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick.     So  please  you  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.    I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.     I  am  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust  me  here : 
I'll  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gut.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much. 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

BeL  What!  how?  howl 

Arv,  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say. 
Love's  reason's  without  reason.    The  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say, 
My  father y  not  thU  youth, 

Bel,  — O  noble  strain  ! 

O  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness ! 
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Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base : 
Kature  hath  meal,  and  bran ;  contempt,  and  grace. 
I'm  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. —  [Aside, 

'Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  morn. 

Arv,  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv,  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo,  — These  are  kind  creatures.    Gods,  what  lies 
I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage,  but  at  Court. 
Experience,  oh,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
1'he  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. — 
1  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick.    Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug.  [Amde. 

Gui.  I  could  not  stir  him. 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv,  Thus  did  he  answer  me ;  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel,  To  the  field,  to  the  field.— 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel,  Pray>  ^  Jiot  «ck ; 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever. —     [Exit  Imog. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv,  How  angel-like  he  sings ! 

Gui,  But  his  neat  cookery !     He  cut  our  roots  in 
characters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  bad  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv,  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh :  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile ^ 
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The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note, 

That  ffrief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him^*  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arv,  Grow,  Patience ! " 

And  let  the  stinking  elder.  Grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  from  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.    Come;  away ! — Who's 
there? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me.    I  am  faint. 

BeL  Those  runagates ! 

]Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  Queen :  I  fear  some  ambush. 
1  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  *tis  he. — We  are  held  as  outlaws.     Bence ! 

GuL  He  is  but  one.    You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him.  [Exeujit  Bel.  and  Arv. 

Clo,  Soft!    What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ?  some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou? 

Gut.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave,  without  a  knock. 

C/o.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain.    Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  who?  to  thee?  What  art  thou?  have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  1  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.    Say,  what  art  thou ; 
Why  1  should  yield  to  thee. 

Cio.  Thou  villain  base, 

Kaow*at  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 
Gui.  ^^)  ^^^  ^^y  tailor,  raacal. 
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Who  is  thy  grandfather;  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui,  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.    Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Cio.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name; 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it.    Were't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'T would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I'm  son  to  the  Queen. 

Gui.  I'm  sorry  for't;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  1 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear ;  the  wise : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death. 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  those  that  even  now  lied  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads. 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  \^Exeuniy  fighting. 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviraous. 

Bel,  No  company 's  abroad. 

Arv,  None  in  the  world.  You  did  mistake  him,  sure. 

Bel,  I  cannot  tell.     Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him ; 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore;  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his:  I  am  absolute, 
'Twas  very  Cloten. 

Ai-v,  In  this  place  we  left  them. 

I  wish  my  brother  make  gooa  time  with  him, 
You  say  be  is  so  fell. 
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Bel,  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors;  for  defect  of  judgement 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear  .  . .  but  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  Head, 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse. 
There  was  no  money  in't.     Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knocked  out  his  brains ;  for  he  had  none: 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel,  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gui,  I  am  perfect  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head. 
Son  to  the  Queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore. 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in, 
Displace  our  heads,  where — thank  the  gods ! — they 

grow, 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui,  Why,  worthy  father?  what  have  we  to  lose, 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?    The  law 
Protects  not  us ;  then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us  ? 
Flay  judge  and  executioner  all  himself? 
For  we  do  fear  the  law.    What  company 
Discover  you  abroad? 

Bel,  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but,  in  all  safe  reason. 
He  must  have^some  attendants.  Though  his  humour'" 
Was  nothing  but  mutation  ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd. 
To  bring  him  here  alone.    Although,  perhaps. 
It  may  be  heard  at  Court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head :  the  which  he  hearing 
—-As  it  is  like  him — might  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  ia't  t^ot  probable 
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To  come  alone,  either  be  so  undertaking, 

Or  they  so  suffering.    Then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 

If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 

More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it ;  howsoe'er. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day  ;  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  1  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him.    I'll  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
And  tell  the  fishes,  he's  the  Queen*s  son,  Cloten. 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd. 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'st  not  done't!  though 

•  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would,  I  had  done't; 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me ! — rolydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly ;  but  envy  much, 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  1  would.  Revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us 

through, 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bet.  Well,  'tis  done.— 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day;  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     1  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I'll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Aw.  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him.     To  gain  his  colour, 
I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  ^  thyself  thou  blazon'f^t 
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In  these  two  princely  boys !    They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rudest  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonderfu/ 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn *d,  honour  untaught, 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd  ! — Vet  still  it's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gui,  Where's  my  brother? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  Music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument, 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounas !     But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion?     Hark ! 

Gui,  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel,  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui,   What  does  he  mean?   since  death  of  my 
dearest  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.    AH  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jolhty  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re-enter  Arviragus,  bearing  Imogen,  as  dead,  in 
his  Arms, 

Bel,  Look !  here  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for. 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  bo  mxic^i  oiv.    I  had  rather 
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Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turii'd  my  leaping  time"*^  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom?  find 
The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare** 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy. 
How  found  you  him  1 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not  as  Death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at ;  his  right  cheek 
Heposing  on  a  cushion. 

Guu  Where? 

Arv,  O'  the  floor ; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd.  I  thought,  he  slept;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  oflf  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui,  Why,  he  but  sleeps. 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. — 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee  .  .  . 

Arv,  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azur'd  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  who,^^  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath.    The  ruddock  would. 
With  charitable  bill — 0  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument ! — bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gui,  Pr'ythee,  have  done ; 
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And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  buiy  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Arv,  Say,  where  shall's  lay  him? 

Gut.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv,  Be*t  80 : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground. 
As  once  our*^  mother;  use  like  note  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphil^  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 

I  cannot  sing.    I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  Well  speak  it  then. 

BeL  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less;  for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.    He  was  a  Queen's  son,  boys ; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that.    Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  Reverence 
— ^That  angel  of  the  world — doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.  Our  foe  was  princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither  j 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax', 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv,  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  he^iii. 

[Loit  Bel. 

Gui,  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  th'  east ; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for 't. 

Arv,  'Tistrue.  _ 

Gut.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv,  So, — beg^ 
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Song. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  0'  the  suriy 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  td*en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust, 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  0*  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrants  stroke  ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Arv.  Nor  th*  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  finish' d  joy  and  moan : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No  exerciser  harm  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  cJtarm  thee  ! 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Both.  Quiet  consummation  have; 
And  renowned  by  thy  grave  ! 

Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  Body  of  Cloten. 

Gui,  We  have  done  our  obsequies.   Come  lay  him 
down. 

Bel.  Here's  a  few  flowers,  but  about  midnight  more ; 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night, 
Are  stre wings  fitt'st  for  graves.     Upon  their  faces. 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  witherM ;  even  so 
These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. — 
Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees 
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The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again ; 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

\Ea:eunt  Bel.  Gui.  and  Arv. 
Imo,  [Awaking.']  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford  Haven ; 

which  is  the  wav? — 
I  thank  you. — By  yond*  bush  1 — Pray,  how  far 

thither? 
'Ods  pittikins  ! — can  it  be  six  mile  yet? 
I  have  gone  all  night. — 'Faith,  I'll  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow  !  0  gods  and  goddesses ! 

[Seeing  the  Body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloodv  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope,  I  dream ; 
For,  so  I  thought,  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures.     But  *tis  not  so; 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.    Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes,  like  our  j  udgements,blind.  Good  faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear.     But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still ;  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me ;  not  imao^in'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man ! — The  garments  of  Posthumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg ;  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thigh; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face  . . . 
Murdei;in  heaven  !  how  ! — 'Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  he  darted  on  thee !   Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  oflf  my  lord. — To  write  and  read 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Fisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters — damn'd  Pisanio— - 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top. — 0  Posthumus  !  alas ! 
Where  is  thy  head?  where's  that?  Ah  me!  where's 

that? 
Pisanio  miglit  ba^e  IdLVd  thee  at  the  heart, 
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And  left  the'**  head  on. — How  should  this  be,  Pisaniol 
'Tis  he  and  Cloten ;  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.    Oh,  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant ! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which  he  said  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses  ?  that  confirms  it  home. 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed  and  Cloten's. — Oh  ! 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.    Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

"Enier  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 
Soothsayer. 

Cap,  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  crossed  the  sea ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford  Haven,  with  your  ships. 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Caj).  The  Senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy,  most  willing  spirits. 
That  promise  noble  service;  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 
I   Luc.  When  expect  you  them? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  Ihis  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command,  our  present  num- 
bers 
Be  muster'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  sir. 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  purpose  ? 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  shewed  me  a  vision 
— I  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence — thus : — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  South  to  this  part  of  the  West, 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams ;  which  portends 
— Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination — 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  i&  Vvetfe, 

VI.  H  H 
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Without  his  top  1  The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 

It  was  a  worthy  building. — How !  a  page ! 

Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him ;  but  dead,  rather  : 

For  Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 

"With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 

Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He 's  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'll  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — Young 
one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for  it  seems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.    Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?    Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  Nature  did. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?  What's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck]  how  came  it?  who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing ;  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.    This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good. 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain. — Alas  ! 
There  is  no  more  such  masters.     I  may  wander 
From  East  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never  more 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov*st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.    Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

imo,  Richard  du  Champ. — If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it.     yAside.'\ — Say  you,  sir? 

Luc.  "  Thy  name? 

Jmo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Lite.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  v^rj  same : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me?    I  will  not  say, 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd ;  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.    The  Roman  Emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  Consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  "woiOii  ^T^fei  \liee%  Go  with  me. 
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Imo.  I'll  follow,  sir.  But  first,  an't  please  the  gods, 
I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild. wood-leaves  and  weeds  1  ha'  strew'd  his 

grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  1 11  weep  and  sigh ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,than  master  thee. — My  friends, 
The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties.     Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partizans 
A  grave.    Come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us  ;  and  he  shall  be  interr'd. 
As  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful,  wipe  thine  eyes; 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.     [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.    A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace, 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  and  Pisanxo. 

Cymheline. 

AGAIN ;  and  bring  me  word  how  *tis  with  her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger.    Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !     Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  Queen^ 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present.     It  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours ; 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  wilL    But,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  vrby  ^oti<&^ 
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Nor  when  she  purposes  return.   'Beseech  your  High- 
ness, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing,  he  was  here ; 
I  dare  he  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyall^r. — For  Cloten, 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

C%fm.  The  time  is  troublesome : 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend.  [To  Fisanio. 

1  Lord,  So  please  your  Majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  GaUia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  Senate  sent. 

Cym,  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son,  and  Queen ! 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of;  come  more,  for  more  you're 

ready : 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion^ 
That  long  to  move. 

Cum,  I  thank  you:  let's  withdraw; 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away !  [Exeunt. 

Pis.  I  have  had45  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain ;  'tis  strange. 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings.    Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplez'd  in  all.    The  Heavens  still  must  work : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be 

true. — 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  King,  or  I'll  fail  in  them. 
All  other  dou\)ta,\rf  ^nv^VeXXJafimhe  clear'd  ; 
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Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not  steer'd. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.    Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
Guiderius. 

THE  noise  is  round  about  us. 
Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it  { 
From  action  and  adventure? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We  '11  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  King's  party  there 's  no  going ;  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death — we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands — may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from  us 
That  which  we've  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt. 

In  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  Oh !  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army.     Many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance.    And,  besides,  the  King 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  lovea-. 
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Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding", 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer  s  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  so, 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  th'  army : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known;  yourself, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv,  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I'll  thither.     What  thing  is't,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  1  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui,  By  Heavens,  1*11  go. 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not^ 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  ! 

Arv.  So  say  I ;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.    Have  with  you,  boys. 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  mv  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie : 
Lead,  lead. — The  time  seems  long;  their  blood  thinks 

scorn. 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  shew  them  princes  bom. 

[Aside.    EamtnU 
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SCENE  I.     A  Field  between  the  British  and  Roman 
Camps, 

Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  Handkerchief. 
Posthumus. 
EA,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee ;  for  I  have  ** 

wish'd 
Thou  should'st  be  colour'd   thus.     You 
married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wrying  but  a  little? — Oh,  Pisanio  ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands ; 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'eu  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.  But,  alack ! 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse ; 

*  •••••• 

And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  thrift. 

But  Imogen  is  your  own ;  do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  blest  to  obey  ! — I  am  brought  hither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom.     'Tis  enough 

That,  Britain,  1  have  kill'd  thy  mistress ;  peace ! 

I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee :  therefore,  gooa  Heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose.     I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant:  so  I'll  tight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with  j  so  I'll  die 
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For  thee,  O  Imogen !  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus,  unknown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate.    Let  me  make  men  know- 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  within.        [Exit. 

SCENE  II.    The  same, 

Entevj  at  one  side,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  the  Roman 
Army;  at  the  other  side,  the  British  Army ;  Leo- 
NATus  PosTHUMus  following  it,  like  a  poor  Soldier, 
They  march  over,  and  go  out.  Alarums,  Then  enter 
again  in  skirmish,  Iachimo  and  Posthumus  :  he 
vanquisheth  and  disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves 
him, 

Iachimo. 

THE  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood.    I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  Princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on  *t 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or  could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  Nature's,  have  subdu'd  me 
In  my  profession?   Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.    [Exit, 

The  Battle  continues ;  the  Britons  fiy ;  CYMBET.rNE  is 
taken :  then  enter  to  his  rescue,  Belarius,  Guiob- 
Rius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand !  we  have  th'  advantage  of  the 
ground. 
The  lane  is  guarded ;  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gut,  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight! 
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Enter   Postiiumus,   and  seconds   the   Britons.     They 

rescue  Cymbeline  and  exeunt,    TheUj  enter  Lucius, 

Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Lmc.  a wa^,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself ! 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder 's  such 
As  War  were  hood-wink'd. 

lack.  'Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turn'd  strangely ;  or  betimes 
Let's  reinforce,  or  fly.  [ExeunU 

SCENE  in.     Another  Fart  of  the  Field, 

Enter  Postiiumus  and  a  British  Lord. 
Lord. 

CAM'ST  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand  ? 
Post.  I  did; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Fost.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost. 
But  that  the  Heavens  fought.     The  King  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane ;  the  enemy  full-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touched,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane? 

Fost.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with 
turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier 
— An  honest  one,  I  warrant — who  deserved 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to. 
In  doing  this  for  his  country.     Athwart  the  lane. 
He,  with  two  striplings — lads  more  like  to  run 
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The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 

With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 

Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame — 

Made  good  the  passage ;  cry'd  to  those  that  fled : 

Our  Britain's  harts  diejiyino;,  not  our  men ; 

To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  Jiy  backwards!  Stand! 

Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 

Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly ;  and  may  save. 

But  to  look  back  in  frown.    Stand,  stand ! — ^These 

three, 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many 
— For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing — with  this  word  Stand,  stand ! 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming, 
With  their  own  nobleness — which  could  have  turn'd 
A  distaff  to  a  lance — gilded  pale  looks. 
Part,  shame,  part,  spirit  renew'd ;  that  some,  tum*d 

coward 
But  by  example — oh,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners ! — 'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  thev  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o  the  hunters.    Then  began 
A  stop  i'tne  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick.    Forthwith  thev  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd*'  eagles; 

slaves. 
The  strides  they  victors  made :  and  now  our  cowards 
— Like  fragments  in  hard  vovages — became 
The  life  o'  the  need ;  havin^  found  the  back-door  open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they  wound ! 
Some,  slain  before ;  some,  dying ;  some,  their  friends 
O'erborne  i'  the  former  wave :  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty ; 
Those,  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Lord,  This  was  strange  chance. 

A  narrow  lane !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

Post,  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  you  are  made 
R&ther  to  wondei  ai  the  things  you  hear. 
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Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rime  upon't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one : 
Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserved  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans'  bane. 

Lord,  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post,  'Lack  !  to  what  end  ? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend; 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rime. 

Lord,  Farewell,  you  are  ansfry. 

[Exit, 

Post,  Still  going ! — This  is  a  lord !  O  noble  misery  ! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses  !  took  heel  to  do't. 
And  yet  died  too  !  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  Death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck.     Being  an  ugly 

monster, 
'Tis  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  moe  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 

him ; 
For,  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in.     Fight  I  will  no  more. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take.     For  me,  my  ransom's  death ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath  ; 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  Two  British  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd !    Lucius  is  taken. 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap,  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit^ 
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That  gave  th'  affront  with  them. 

1  cSp.  So  'tis  reported ; 
But  none  of*  em  can  be  found. — Stand  !  who's  there? 

Post.  A  Roman; 

Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog  ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  him  here.    He  brags  his 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note ;  bring  him  to  the  King. 

Enter  Cymbeline  attended;  Belarius,  Guioerius, 
Arviragus,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  Captives,  The 
Captains  present  Posthumus  to  Cymbeline,  who 
delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler, 


SCENE  IV.    A  Prison, 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Gaolers. 
1  Gaoler, 

YOU  shall  not  now  be  stolen  j  you  have  locks 
upon  you : 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 
2  Gaol,  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 
Post,  Most  welcome,  bondage !  for  thou  art  a  way, 
I  think,  to  liberty.     Yet  am  f  better 
Than  one  that 's  sick  o'  the  gout :  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  same  physician,  Death ;  who  is  the  key- 
To  unbar  these  locks.  My  conscience,  thou  art  fetter*d 
More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists.    You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever !     Is  it  enough  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  lull  of  mercy.    Must  I  repent ; 
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I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd  :  to  satisfy  ; 

If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all. 

I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement ;  that 's  not  my  desire. 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 

*Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coin'd  it. 

'Tween  man  and  man,  they* weigh  not  every  stamp; 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake ; 

You  rather  mine,  being  yours :  and  so,  great  Powers, 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.    O  Imogen ! 

I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [He  sleeps. 

Solemn  Music,    Enter,  as  an  Apparition,  Sicilius  Leo- 
NATus,  Father  to  Posthumus,  an  old  Man,  attired 
like  a  Warrior  ;  leading  in  his  hand  an  ancient  Ma- 
tron, his  Wife,  and  Mother  to  Posthumus,  with 
Music  before  them.     Then,  after  other  Music,  follow 
the  Two  young  Leonati,  Brothers  to  Posthumus,  with 
wounds,  as  they  died  in  the  Wars.     They  circle  Post- 
humus round,  as  he  lies  sleeping, 
Siei.  No  more,  thou  Thunder-master,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies ! 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then — as  men  report, 

Thou  orphans'  father  art — 
Thou  should  st  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
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But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 
SUA.  Great  Nature,  like  )iis  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius  heir. 
1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man. 
In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel, 

Or  fruitful  ohject  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 
Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
Moth,  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd, 
To  be  exil'd  and  thrown 
From  Leonati*  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one. 
Sweet  Imogen? 
Sici,  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo. 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy  ? 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
O'  the  other's  villainy ! 
J2  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty  and  Tenantius'  right 
With  honour  to  maintain. 
1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  perform 'd ; 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  King  of  Gods, 
Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn 'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due : 
Being  all  to  dolours  turn  d  ? 
SicL  'J  hy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exexci&e, 
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Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 

And  potent  injuries. 
Muih.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  oft'  his  miseries. 
Sici,  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help ! 

Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  th'  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 

Against  thy  deity. 
2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal. 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  Thunder  and  Lightning,  sitting 

upon  an   Eagle:  he   throws  a   Thunder-bolt,     2 he 

Ghosts  fall  on  their  knees, 
J  up.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing ;  hush ! — How  dare  you,  ghosts, 
Accuse  the  Thunderer,  whose  bolt,  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never- withering  banks  of  flowers; 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest : 

No  care  of  yours  it  is;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  1  love.  I  cross;  to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delay  d,  delighted.     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade  ! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  Lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine. 
And  so,  away ;  no  further  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystahne.      [Ascends, 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us ;  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  blest  fields ;  his  royal  bird 
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Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
His  radiant  roof. — Away !  and,  to  be  blest, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

\Ghost$  vanish. 
Post.  [Waking.']  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  agrandsire, 
and  begot 
A  father  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother  and  two  brothers.     But — O  scorn ! — 
Gone;  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were 

bom: 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  Greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas !  I  swerve ; 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours:  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground?    A  book !    Oh,  rare 

one! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  neu;-fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers ;  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers. 
As  ^ood  as  promise. 

[Heads.]    When  as  a  lunCs  whelp  shall,  to  himself 
unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by 
a  piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar 
shall  be   lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many 
years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock, 
and  freshly  grow;   then  shall  Posthumtis  end  his 
miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  fiourish  in  peace 
and  plenty, 
Tis  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing ; 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is. 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
rU  keep,  if  but  Cot  aym^athy. 
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He-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Font.  Over-roasted  rather ;  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir;  if  you  be  ready 
for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  1  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators, 
the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Gcu)L  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir.  But  the 
comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills ;  which  are  often  the  sad- 
ness of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  You 
come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with 
too  much  drink ;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much, 
and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much :  purse  ana 
brain  both  empty :  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too 
light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness. 
Oh !  of  this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be  quit. — 
Oh,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord !  it  sums  up  thou- 
sands in  a  trice :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor 
but  it;  of  what's  past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge. 
Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  counters ;  so  Uie 
acquittance  follows. 

Post.  1  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ach.  But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a 
hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  1  think,  he  would  change 
places  with  his  officer ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know 
not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Fost.  Yes,  indeed,  do  1,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  Death  has  eyes  in  his  head  then ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  so  pictured.  You  must  either  be  di- 
rected by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know ;  or  take 
upon  yourself  that  which  1  am  sure  you  do  not  know: 
for  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril,  and 
how  you  shall  speed  in  vour  journey's  end,  1  think 
you'll  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Peat.  1  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes 

VI.  1  X 
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to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  bat  such  as  wink, 
and  will  not  use  them. 

GaoL.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the  way  of 
blindness !  I  am  sure,  hanging's  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  prisoner 
to  the  King. 

Post,  Thou  bring'st  good  news ;  I  am  call'd  to  be 
made  free. 

GaoL  I'll  be  hang'd  then. 

Post,  Thou  sbalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ;  no 
bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  ^bbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.  Yet, 
on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to 
live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman  :  and  there  be  some  of 
them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills  ;  so  should  1,  if 
I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and 
one  mind  good !  Ob,  there  were  desolation  of  g^lers, 
and  gallowses !  1  speak  against  my  present  profit ; 
but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in't.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  V.    Cymbeline's  Tmt. 

Enter   Cymbeline,    Belarius,   Guiderius,   Arvi- 

RAGus,  PisANio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cymbeline, 

STAND  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have 
made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.    Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought. 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp'd  before  targe^  of  proof,  cannot  be  found. 
He  shall  be  bappy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  Vvxa  «o* 
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Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis,  He  bath  been  searched  among  the  dead  and  living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  m^  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain ; 

[7o  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arv. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives.    'Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are.    Report  it. 

BeL  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen ; 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym,  Bow  your  knees.     [They  IcneeL 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There*8  business  in  these  faces. — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o*  the  Court  of  Britain. 

Cor,  Hail,  great  King ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  Queen  is  dead. 

Cym,  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider. 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Cor,  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you.    These  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cbe^Vft^ 
Were  present  when  she  finiah'd. 
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Cym,  Pr*ythee,  say. 

Cor,  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov*d  you ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you ; 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym,  She  alone  knew  this ; 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.    Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to 
love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ?    Is  there  more  1 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.  She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  hy  a  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  lingering, 
By  inches  waste  you :  in  which  time  she  purposed, 
Bv  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O  ercome  vou  with  her  shew ;  and  in  due  time 
— When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft — to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end,  by  his  strange  absence, 
Grew  shameless  desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  Heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effectedT:  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Ciym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women? 

iMdy.  We  did,  so  please  your  Highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

^^'ere  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery;  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming :  it  had  been 

vicious. 
To  have  mistrusted  her.    Yet,  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  foWy  \tk  me  XJwsviiQay'st  say. 
And  prove  it  in  tVy  fea\m%,   WwiwiTaRsid  all ! 
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Unter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsaj'er,  and  other 
Roman  FrisonerSy  guarded;  Posthu3ius  behind, 
and  laiOGEN. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit, 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war:  the  day 
"Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threaten 'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransom,  let  it  come ;  sufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer. 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on't ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.    This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat.   My  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ransom'd ;  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurselike.     Let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your  High- 
ness 
Cannot  deny ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm. 
Though  he  have  served  a  Roman.     Save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  — I  have  surely  seen  him ; 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me.     [Aside.] — Boy, 
Thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace,  and  art 
Mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  say.  Live,  boy!    Ne'er  thank  thy  master;  live, 
And  ask  of  Cyrabeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  uiough  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner. 
The  noblest  ta'en. 
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Imo,  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness. 

Luc,  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo,  No,  no ;  alack ! 

There's  other  work  in  hand.    I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death ;  your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc,  The  boy  disdains  me, 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me.    Briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
Why  stands  he  so  perplexed? 

Cym,  What  would'st  thou,  boyi 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
What's  best  to  ask.    Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on? 

speak. 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  Highness ;  who,  being  bom  your  vassal, 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym,  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo,  111  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What's  thy  name? 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym,  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page; 

I'll  be  thy  master.    Walk  with  me;  speak  fireely. 

[Cy^MBELiNE  and  Imogen  converse  apart, 

Bel,  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  1 

Arv,  One  sand 

Another  not  more  resembles . . .  that  sweet  rosy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele. — What  think  youl 

Cui,  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel,  Peace,  peace !  see  further ;  he  eyes  us  not ; 
forbear : 
Creatures  may  be  alike.    Were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui,  But  we  saw^  him  dead. 

BeL  Be  BUeat  *,  \el'a  «efe  faxlher. 
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Pis,  — It  is  my  mistress  j 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good  or  bad.  [Aside, 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward, 

Cym,  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  [To  Iach.]  step  you 

forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely : 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it. 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post,  What's  that  to  him  ? 

[Aside, 

Cym,  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say, 
How  came  it  vours  1 

lack.  Thou  it  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym,  How  !  me  ! 

lack,  I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  that  which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring :  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish;   and — which  more  may 

grieve  thee. 
As  it  doth  me— a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord? 

Cym,  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Iach,  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember  . . .  Give  me  leave ;  1  faint. 

Cym,  My  daughter!    what  of  her?     Renew  thy 
strength ; 
I  had  rather  thou  should'st  live  while  Nature  will. 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.    Strive,  man,  and  speak. 

Iach,  Upon  a  time — unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour ! — it  was  in  Rome — accurs'd 
The  mansion  where ! — 'twas  at  a  feast,  Oh,  'would 
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Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 

Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 

Post  I  in  this  desio:n.     Well  may  you,  sir, 

Remember  me  at  Court,  where  1  was  taught 

Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 

*Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.  Being  thus  quench 'd 

Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 

'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent : 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd. 

That  I  retum'd  with  simular  proof  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 

With  tokens  thus',  and  thus ;  averring  notes 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 

— Oh,  cunning,  how  1  got  it ! — nay,  some  marks 

Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 

But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  cracked, 

I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit :  whereupon  . . , 

Methinks,  I  see  him  now ! 

Fost.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[  Coming  forward, 
Italian  fiend! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
LTo  ^me ! — 'Oh^  |E;ive  mt^  t:ora^  cr  kuift'^  or  poison^ 
Borne  uprijE^htJEiStioerl     Thou,  King,  eend  out 
"   ■  ttjrturers  inf^enious ;  it  ia  I 

\  Kli  tfajp  4]brl}iQirrHd  thinE^R  o'  the  enrth  amend, 
tlbey.     1  ftrn  Poif^tliumus, 
— vUlaiij  UliL%  1  lie; 

,3*hfi  tem  (lie 
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Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo,  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear ! 

Post.  SbalFs  have  a  play  of  this?    Thou  scornful 
page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her;  shefaUs, 

Pit,  O  gentlemen,  help,  help 

Mine,  and  your  mistress ! — Oh,  my  Lord  Posthumus ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now. — Help,  help ! — 
Mine  honoured  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round? 

Post,  How  comes  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis,  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

Ci/m.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis,  How  fares  my  mistress  1 

Imo,  Oh !  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison.    Dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  whei'e  princes  are. 

Cym,  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis,  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  tning ;  I  had  it  from  the  Queen. 

Cym,  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo,  It  poison'd  me. 

C<n',  O  gfods!— 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  Queen  confess *d, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest.    If  Pisanio 
Havey  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Gym,  What's  this,  Cornelius  1 

Cor.  The  Queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem.     I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  tor  ner 
A  certain  stuff,  'wmc\i,\^\i:^  t&'en,  would  cease 
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he  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 

ill  offices  of  nature  should  again 

)o  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta*en  of  it? 

Imo,  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel,  My  boys, 

here  was  our  error. 

Guu  This  is  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo,  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 

you? 
'hink,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
brow  me  again.  [Embracing  him. 

Post,  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

'ill  the  tree  die ! 

Cym,  How  now !  my  flesh,  my  child ! 

^hat !  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
V'iit  thou  not  speak  to  me? 

Imo,  Your  blessing,  sir. 

[Kneeling, 

Bel,  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  1  blame  ye 

not; 
'ou  had  a  motive  for't.  [To  Gui.  and  Arv. 

Cym,  My  tears  that  fall, 

'rove  holy  water  on  thee !  Imogen, 
bv  mother's  dead. 

Imo,  I  am  sorry  for*t,  my  lord. 

Cym,  Oh  !  she  was  naught ;  and  'long  of  her  it  was, 
hat  we  meet  here  so  strangely.     But  ner  son 
3  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

ris.  My  lord, 

fow  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  speak  troth.    Lord  Cloten, 
Tpon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
V  ith  his  sword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore, 
f  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
t  was  my  instant  death.     By  accident, 
had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
hen  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
o  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford ; 
V^here,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
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Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour.     What  became  of  him, 
1  further  know  not. 

Gnu  Let  me  end  the  story. 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym,  Marry,  the  gods  forfend  ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence.  Pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Gni,  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did't. 

Cym,  He  was  a  prince. 

(jui,  A  most  uncivil  one.    The  wrongs  be  did  ire 
Were  nothing  princelike ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me.     I  cut  off  his  head ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorrow  for  thee ; 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemnM,  and  must 
Endure  our  law.    Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  maa 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  o£Fender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  King; 

This  man  so  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  baud  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ; 

[To  the  Guard, 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?    How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we? 

Arv,  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym,  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bd.  We  will  die  all  three; 
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But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must 
For  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

All),  Your  danger's  ours. 

Gnu  And  our  good  his. 

Bel,  Have  at  it  then,  by  leave. — 

Thou  hadst,  great  King,  a  subject,  who  was  call'd 
Belarius. 

Cym,        What  of  him  ?  he  is 
A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

Assumed  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym,  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

BeL  Not  too  hot. 

First  pajr  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Cym,  Nursing  of  my  sons ! 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy.    Here's  my  knee ; 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How !  my  issue ! 

^el.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.    I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd. 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere*'  offence,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffer  d 
Was  all  the  harm  1  did.    These  gentle  princes 
— For  such,  and  so  they  are — these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up ;  those  arts  they  have  as  1 
Could  put  into  them :  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  Highness  knows.    Their  nurse,  Euriphil^ 
— Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded — stole  these  children 
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Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov'd  her  to't, 

Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before, 

For  that  which  I  did  then;  beating*'  for  loyalty 

Excited  me  to  treason.    I'heir  dear  loss, 

The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap*d 

Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir, 

Here  are  your  sons  again;  and  I  must  lose 

Two  of  the*sweet*st  companions  in  the  world. — 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 

Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 

To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym,  Thou  weep'st  and  speak*8t 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st.     I  lost  my  children; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

hel.  Be  pleased  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  rolydore. 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  vours,  is  true  Guiderius ; 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son.    He,  sir,  was  lapp'd 

In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  Queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 

1  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym,  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star. 

It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 
BeL  This  is  he; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 

It  was  wise  Nature's  end  in  the  donation. 

To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym,  Oh !  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 

Rejoic'd  deliverance  more. — Bless'd  may*»  you  be. 

That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs. 

You  may  reign  in  them  now ! — 0  Imogen, 

Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 
Imo,  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  t^o  voT\^a\if  v.— Q  tkj  ^«atle  brothen! 
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Have  we  thus  met?    Oh !  never  say  hereafter, 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  1  you  brothers, 
When  you^  were  so  indeed. 

Cym,  Did  you  e'er  meet  1 

Ai-v.  Ajy  my  good  lord. 

Gui,  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  Queen's  dram  she  swallowM. 

Cym,  O  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through?  This  first «  abridg- 
ment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where?  how  liv*d 

you? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  1 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court?  and  whither?   These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependancies. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 
Will  serve  our  long  interrogatories.     See, 
Fosthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother ;  so  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Bel. 

lino.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me. 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoy'd 

Save  these  in  bonds !     Let  them  be  joyful  too ; 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo,  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc,  Happy  be  you  I 
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Cym»  Tlie  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  great  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  j)Oor  beseeming ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  1  then  followed. — That  I  was  he, 
Speak,  lachimo ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lack,  I  am  down  again ;    [Kneeling, 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.   Take  that  life,  'beseech  you, 
Which  1  so  often  owe:  but,  your  ring  first; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post,  Kneel  not  to  me ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd. 

We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv,  You  holp  us,  sir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother; 
Joy  d  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  servant.  Princes. — Good  my  Lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  your  Soothsayer.    As  I  slept,  methought. 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritelv  shews 
Ot  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it.    Let  him  shew 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  PhilarmonuB ! 

Sooth,  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc,  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth,   rReiAs."\    WVcu  cu  a  lum*«  whelp  shaU^  to 
himself  unknown, unllwut  seekVu^^^TMV.,  wvA.\»  «vAJbraoed 
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by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stalely  cedar 

shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years 

shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly 

grow ;  then  shall  Posthutnus  end  his  miseries^  nriiain 

be  fortunate,  andjiourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

1  hou,  LeonatuSy  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 

The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 

Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymb. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer,  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  muUer:  which  mulier,  I  divine. 
Is  this  thy  most  constant  wife,  [To  Post.]  who,  even 

now 
— Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought — were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now,  revived, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym,  Well, 

My  ^  peace  we  will  begin. — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  Queen ; 
Whom  Heavens,  in  justice — both  on  her  and  hers — 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand  on. 

Sooth,  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.    The  vision 
Which  1  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplished :  for  the  Roman  eagle. 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen 'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  itit  sun 
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So  vanish'd ;  which  foreshew'd  our  princely  eag^le^ 
The  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymheline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym,  Laud  we  the  gods; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars !     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward.     Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so  through  Lud's-town  march ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there. — Never  was  a  war  did  cease. 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 

[Exeunt, 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Saturninus,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  ofBxime,  and 

afterwards  declared  Emperor  himself. 
Bassianus,  Brother  to  Saturninus;  in  love  with  La- 

vinia. 
Titus  Anoronicus,  a  noble  Roman,  General  against 

the  Goths. 
Marcus  Andronicus,  Tribune  of  the  People;   and 

Brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius,       ^ 

M^HTrs',     ^S^-to  Titus  Andronicu.. 

MUTIUS,        J 

Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 

PuBLius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Ti-ibune, 

^Emilius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alarbus,     ^ 

Chiron,        >  Smis  to  Tamora. 

Demetrius,  J 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown ;  Romans. 

Goths,  and  Romans. 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 
Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
A  Nurse,  and  a  Black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE — Rome;  and  the  Country  near  tt. 


TITUS  ANDEONICUS. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.    Rome.    Before  the  Capitol. 

The  Tonib  of  the  Andronici  appearing ;  the  Tribunes 
and  Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  Senate.  Enter,  below, 
Saturninus  and  his  Followers,  on  one  side;  and 
Bassianus  and  his  Followers,  on  the  other;  with 
Drum  and  Colours. 

Saturninus, 
OBLE  Patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your 
swords : 

I  am  his  first-born  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bos.  Romans,  friends,  followers,  favourers  of  my 
right. 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
Ana  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility : 
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But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 

Andy  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus  alofty  with  the  Crown, 
Mar,  Princes  that  strive,  by  factions  and  by  friends, 
Ambitiouslj  for  rule  and  empery. 
Know  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice. 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sumamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city-walls. 
He  by  the  Senate  is  accited  home. 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes^ 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  m  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride ;  five  times  be  hath  return 'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field        *        *        * ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour  s  spoils. 
Returns  the  ^ood  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat— by  honour  of  his  name, 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  succeed. 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore — 
That  you  withdraw  you  and  abate  your  strength ; 
Dismiss  your  followers  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  inpeace  and  humbleness. 
Sat.  How  fair  the  Tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 

thoughts ! 
Bas,  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine. 
Thy  nobler  brother  Titus  and  his  sons, 
And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
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Gracious  T.avinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving:  friends; 
And  to  my  fortunes  and  the  people's  favour 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh 'd. 

[Exeunt  and  Followers  o/Bassianus. 
Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 
right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country- 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[Exeunt  and  FoUotoers  o/'Saturninu8. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  ^ates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bas.  Tribunes !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  and  Bas.  go  into  the  Capitolf  and  exeunt 
with  Senators,  Marcus,  ^c. 


SCENE  II.     The  same. 
Enter  a  Captain,  and  Others. 

Captain. 

ROMANS,  make  way;  the  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  ^me's  best  champion. 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  returned, 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword. 
And  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets.  S^c.  Enter  Mutius  and  Mar- 
Tius ;  after  them  Two  Men  bearing  a  Coffin  covered 
with  black ;  then  Quintus  and  Lucius,  ^fler  them^ 
Titus  Andronicus  ;  and  then  Tamora,  with 
Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  Aaron,  a.nd  other 
Goths,  prisoners;  Soldiers  and  People  following. 
The  bearers  set  down  the  Coffin,  and  1  itus  speaks. 
Tit.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning 
weeds! 
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Lo !  as  the  bark,  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught, 

Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 

From  whence  at  first  she  weighed  her  anchorage, 

Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel-boughs, 

To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears  ; 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 

— Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rights  that  we  intend  !— 

Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 

Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had. 

Behold  the  poor  remains  alive  and  dead  ! 

These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 

I'hese  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home. 

With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors : 

Here  Goths  have  givenme  leave  to  sheath  my  sword.— 

Titus,  unkind  and  careless  of  thine  own, 

Why  sufifer'st  thou  thy  sons  unburied  yet. 

To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ? 

Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  bretheren. 

[The  Tomb  it  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars! 
0  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys. 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  hast  thou  of  mme  in  store, 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more ! 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile. 
Ad  manes  J'ratrum  sacrifice  his  fiesh, 
Before  this  earthy  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.  I  give  him  you ;  the  noblest  that  survives. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tarn,  Stay,  Roman  brethren !  Gracious  conqueror. 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son ; 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee. 
Oh  !  think  my  boh  lo  \>e  %»  ^'ew  \ft  uas* 
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Sufficeth  not  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs  and  return, 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  tbeir  country's  cause  t 
Oh !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful ; 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-born  son. 

Tit.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice. 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd ;  and  die  he  must, 
T'appease  their  ^oaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc,  Away  with  him  !  and  make  a  fire  straight; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  consumed. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and 
MuTius,  with  Alarbus. 
Tarn.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 
Chu  Was  ever  Scytnia  half  so  barbarous? 
Dem.  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome, 
arbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
3n,  madam,  stand  resolved ;  but  hope  withal, 
y  self-same  ^ods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
h  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
n  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent, 
favour  Tamora,  the  Queen  of  Goths 
hen  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  Queen — 
lit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and 

MuTius,  with  their  swords  bloody, 
.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  performed 
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But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die. 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends 
I  will  most  thankful  be ;  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  Tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages ; 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus? 

Trih,  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit,  Tribunes,  I  thank  you :  and  this  suit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  Emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whose  virtues  will,  1  hope. 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal. 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him  and  say, — Ijmg  live  our  Emperor  t 

Mar,  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort. 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  Emperor, 
And  say, — Long  Live  our  Emperor,  Saturnine! 

[A  long  Flourish. 

Sat,  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness  : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  1  make  my  Emperess, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 

Tit,  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  Grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, 
King  and  commander  of  our  commonweal. 
The  wide  world's  Emperor,  do  1  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  m;jr  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord. 
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Receive  them  then^  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat,  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life  I 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Bome  shall  record  ;  and,  when  1  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

TiU  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  emperor ; 

[To  Tamora. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. 
Clear  up,  fair  Queen,  that  cloudy  countenance ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer. 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome : 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  e^ery  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes.    Madam,  he  comforts  you 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  Queen  of  Gotns. 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 

Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat,  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go ; 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Bos.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 
[Seizing  Lavinia. 

Tit,  How,  sir  !  Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my  lord  'i 

Bas,  Ay,  noble  Titus ;  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumb  thew» 

Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice ; 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc,  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 

Tit,  Traitors,  avaunt !  Where  is  the  Emperor's 
guard? 
Treason,  my  lord ;  Lavinia  is  surpris'd. 
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Sat.  Surpris'd!  By  whom? 

has.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betrothed  from  all  the  world  away. 

[^Exeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianus^  xoith  Lavinia. 

Mut.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I'll  keep  this  door  safe. 

{Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martfus. 

Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  soon  bring  her  back. 

Mut.  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 

Tit.  What,  villain  boy! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ?  [Tit.  hUU  Mut. 

Mut.  Help  1  Lucius,  help ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so. 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  !Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine; 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me. 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  Emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife. 
That  is  another's  lawful  promised  love.  [Eant. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  Emperor  needs  her  not. 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock. 
I'll  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale, 
But  Saturnine  1    Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine. 
That  said'st,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Tit.  O  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are 
these? 

Sat.  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  give  that  chang^g  piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart 

SaU  And  tlieieCote,\o^^iT«BMswi,  Queen  of  Goths, 
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That,  like  the  stately  Phcebe  'mongst  her  nymphs, 

Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome, 

If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  mj  sudden  choice, 

Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 

And  will  create  thee  Emp^ress  of  Rome. 

Speak,  Queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  my  choice  1 

And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods 

— Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near, 

And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  every  thing 

In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand — 

I  will  not  resalute  the  streets  of  Rome, 

Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 

I  lead  espous  d  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn,  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I 
swear, 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  Queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat,  Ascend,  fair  Queen,  Pantheon. —  Lords, 
accompany 
Your  noble  Emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  Prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered. 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[Exeunt  Saturninus,  and  his  Followers;  Tamora, 
and  her  Stms;  Aaron  and  Goths. 

Tit.  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride. 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonoured  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and 
Marti  us. 
Mar,  O,  Titus,  see,  O  see,  what  thou  hast  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit,  No,  foolish  Tribune,  no;  no  son  of  mine, 
Nor  thou,  nor  these  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonoured  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons ! 
Luc,  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes ; 
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Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  bretheren. 

TiU  Traitors,  away !  be  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified. 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame  ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls. 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him ; 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  bretheren. 

Quill.  Mart.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

Tit  And  shall !  What  villain  was  it  spake  that 
word  ? 

Quin.  He  that  would  vouch  it  in  anj  place  but  here. 

Tit.  What !  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite? 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast 

wounded. 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart.  He  is  not  with  himself;  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin,  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  the  Sons  of  Titvs  kneel. 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  Nature  plead, — 

Quin.  Father,  and  in  thatname  doth  Nature  speak, — 

Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will  speed. 

Mar.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul,— 

Luc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all,— 

Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  ^oun^  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy. 
Be  barr  d  bis  enUvaceVet^. 
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Tiu  Rise,  Marcus,  rise ! 

The  dismal'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw, 
To  be  dishonour  d  bv  my  sons  in  Rome  ! 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[MuTius  is  put  into  the  Tamb. 

Luc,  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with  thy 
friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! 

All,  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  faine  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar,  My  lord — to  step  out  of  these  dreary  dumps — 
Huw  comes  it,  that  the  subtle  Queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanced  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus :  but,  I  know,  it  is : 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  Heavens  can  tell. 
Is  she  not  then  beholding  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

Flourish,      Re-enteTy  at  one  sidey  Saturninus,  at* 
tended ;  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and  Aaron  : 
at  the  other,  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  and  Others, 
Sat.   So,  Bassianus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize. 

God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  s^allant  bride. 

Bas.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord.    1  say  no  more, 

Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power, 

Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own, 

My  true  betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 

But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 

Mean  while  I  am  possess'd  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat,  Tis  good,  sir.    You  are  very  short  with  us ; 

But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bas,  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may, 

Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life : 

Only  thus  much  I  give  your  Grace  to  know, 

By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 

Tnis  noble  gentleman.  Lord  Titus  here, 

VI.  LL 
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Is,  in  opinion  and  in  honour,  wrongM ; 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  control'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave. 
Receive  him  then  to  favour.  Saturnine; 
That  hath  expressed  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds ; 
Tis  thou  and  those  that  have  disbonour'd  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  Heavens  be  my  judge. 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honoured  Saturnine  ! 

Tarn.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Tlien  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What !  madam !  be  dishonoured  openly. 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge ! 

Tam.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  the  gods  of  Rome  forefend, 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all. 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs. 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afilict  his  gentle  heart. 
— My  lord,  be  rul'd  hj  me,  be  won  at  last. 
Dissemble  all  your  gnefs  and  discontents ; 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne. 
Lest  then  the  people,  and  Patricians  too. 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude, 
Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin. 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone : 
I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family, 
The  cruel  father  and  his  traitorous  sons. 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  let  a  queen 
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Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. 

[Aside  to  Sat. 
Come,  come,  sweet  Emperor,  come,  Andronicus ! 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat,  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  Empress  hath  prevail'd. 

Tit,  I  thank  your  Majesty,  and  her,  my  lord. 
These  words,  these  looks,  iniuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tarn.  Titus,  1  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  must  advise  the  Emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ; 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  1  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you.  Prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  Emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  tear  not,  lords,  and  yuu,  Lavinia. 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  Majesty. 

Luc.  We  do ;  and  vow  to  Heaven,  and  to  his  High- 
ness, 
That,  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tendering  our  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  protest. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more. 

Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  JEmperor,  we  must  all  be 
friends. 
The  Tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  Uiy  brother's  here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  yoimg  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up. — 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  Emperor  s  court  can  feast  two  brides, 

V e\ii    am  vnir   mi^a^      T  00-1*110      on/1    fr/iiii.  fVianna  — 
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This  day  shall  he  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit,  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  Majesty 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
"With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  ho 
jour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.      [Exeu 


ACT    IL 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Aaron. 
Aaron. 
KOW  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus*  top, 
Safe  out  of  Fortune's  shot,  and  sits  alof 
Secure  of  thunder's   crack  or  lightoi 

flash, 

AdVanc'd  above  pale  Envy's  threat'ning  reach. 

As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 

And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 

Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 

And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills ; 

So  Tamora  %  •  • 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  Honour  wait. 

And  Virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 

Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts 

To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 

And  mount  her  pitch ;  whom  thou  in  triumph  loi 

Hast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains ; 

And  taster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyee. 

Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 

Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thoughts ! 

I  will  be  bright  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold. 

To  wait  upon  this  new-made  Emperess. 

To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen,  * 
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This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph, 
This  Siren,  tnat  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Holla !  what  storm  is  this  1 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius,  braving, 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants 
edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 

Chu  Demetrius,  thou  dost  overween  in  all ; 
And  80  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  brakes. 
'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate : 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar,  Clubs,  clubs  !  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the 
peace. 

Dem,  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvis'd. 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends? 
Go  to  ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi,  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem,  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave?       [They  draw, 

Aar,  Why,  how  now,  lords! 

So  near  the  Emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw. 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ^ound  of  all  this  grudge. 
I  would  not,  for  a  million  of  gold. 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more. 
Be  so  dishonour'd  in  the  Court  of  Rome. 
For  shame !  put  up. 

'    Dem,  Not  I ;  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withall. 
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Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat, 
That  he  hath  hreath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  resolv'd, 
Foul  spoken  coward !  tnat  thunder *st  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Aar,  Away !  I  say. 
Now,  hy  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. — 
Why,  lords,  and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right? 
What !  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd. 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge? 
Young  lords,  beware !  an  should  the  Empress  know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi.  I  care  not,  1,  knew  she  and  all  the  world ; 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice ; 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love? 
1  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  1  love. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her !     How  ? 

Dem,  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
Slie  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  Emperor's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar,  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may.    [ilsui^. 
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Dem.  Then  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What !  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aar.  VV  hy  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch,  or  so, 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi,  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem,  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar,  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  mis  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — and  are  you  such  fools, 
To  square  for  this?    Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Chi.  I 'faith,  not  me. 

Dem.  Nor  me, 

So  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame !  be  friends,  and  join  for  that  you 
jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve ; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me :  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus*  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  Kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words ; 
I'his  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  Empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 
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That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves, 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  Emperor's  court  is  like  the  House  of  Fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes  and  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull ; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  yonr 

turns: 
There  serve  your  lusts,  shadow'd  from  Heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasurv. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem,  Sit  fas  aut  nefas,  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  StygUy  per  manes  vehor,  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.     A  Forest  near  Rome.     A  Lodge  seen 
at  a  distance.    Horns,  and  cry  of  Hounds  heard. 

Enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Hunters,  6^c,   Marcus, 
Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

Tittw  Andronicus, 

THE  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gray, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  g^en. 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  Emperor  and  his  lovely  bride; 
And  rouse  the  Prince ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal,  \ 
That  all  the  Court  may  echo  with  the  noise, 
gons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  Emperor's  person  carefully. 
1  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  ni^bt. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspir'd. 

Hams  wind  a  Peal.  Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora, 
Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Attendants. 

Tit,  Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majesty ! 
Madam,  to  ^ou  a&  inAxvy  and  as  good ! 
I  promised  your  Gtw»  «k\i\wiXiw%^^R»S., 
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SaU  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  laaies. 

Bos,  Lavinia,  how  aay  you  1 

Lav,  I  say,  No ; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on  then,  horse  and  chariots  let  us  have. 
And  to  our  sport. — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  \To  Tamora. 

Mar.  I  have  do^,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  nighest  promontory- top. 

Tit,  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  — Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor 
hound, 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Aside,    Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.    A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Aaron,  v)ith  a  Bag  of  Gold, 
Aaron, 

HE  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I  had  none, 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem ; 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy. 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

[Hides  the  Gold, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  Empress'  chest. 

Enter  Tamora. 
Tarn,  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sad, 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast] 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  &uTi\ 
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The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 

And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground. 

Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 

A  nd,  whilst  the  habbling  Echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 

Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelping  noise : 

And — after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 

The  Wandering  Prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy*d, 

When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised. 

And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave — 

We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 

Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber; 

Whiles  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds, 

Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 

Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy  \ 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
'Jo  do  some  fatal  execution ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day ; 
I'hy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity, 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  1  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  King  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. 
Now  question  me  no  more;  we  are  espied. 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

Tam,  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than  life ! 

Aar,  No  more, great  Empress;  Bassianus  cumes. 
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Be  cross  with  him ;  and  1*11  go  fetch  thy  sons 

To  hack  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  he.  [Exit, 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bas.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  royal  Emperess, 
Unfurnish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her] 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest. 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  my  private  steps ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that  some  say  Dian  had. 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actaeon's ;  and  the  bounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  Emperess, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  n-om  his  hounds  to-day ! 
'Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bas.  Believe  me,  Queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train. 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot. 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bas.  The  King,  my  brother,  shall  have  notice  of  this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted  long. 
Good  King !  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd  ! 

Tarn.  VVhy,  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this ? 
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Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother, 
WW  doth  your  Highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tarn,  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale? 
These  two  have  Hic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is ; 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun,  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  shewed  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me,  here^  at  dead  time  of  the  ni^ht, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchinSy 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 
But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew ; 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulteress, 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  called  my  children. 

Bern,  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Stabs  Bassianus. 

Chi,  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  shew  my 
strength.  [Stabbing  him  likewise. 

Lav.  Ay,  come,  Semiramis !— nay,  barbarous 
Tamora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thv  nature  but  thy  own. 

Tarn.  Give  me  tny  poniard ;  you  shall  know,  my 
boys. 
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lother's  hand  shall  ri^ht  your  mother's  wrong. 
.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her ; 
irash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw, 
inion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
ler  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
ith  that  painted  hope  braves  your  Mightiness ; 
lall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 
An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch, 
lence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
ake  his  dead  trunk  pillow  tx>  our  lust 
,  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire, 
t  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting. 
I  warrant  you,  madam ;  we  will  make  that  sure, 
mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
ice-preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

O  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  woman *s  face  . . . 
,  I  will  not  hear  her  speak ;  away  with  her ! 

Sweet  lords,  entreat  ner  hear  me  but  a  word. 
.  Listen,  fair  madam.    Let  it  be  your  glory 
her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
■elenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam? 

0  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee, 
ilk  thou  suck'dst  from  her  did  turn  to  marble ; 
it  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny, 
ery  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike ; 
>u  entreat  her  shew  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chiron. 

What !  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  myself 
a  bastard  ? 

'Tis  true ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark, 
ve  I  heard — Oh,  could  I  find  it  now  ! — 
m  mov  d  with  pity  did  endure 
•■e  his  princely  claws  par'd  all  away, 
lay  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  chil^en, 
lilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests, 
to  me — though  thy  hard  heart  say,  No^ 
ig  80  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 
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Tarn,  I  know  not  what  it  means.    Away  with  her ! 

Lav.  Oh,  let  me  teach  thee !  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee, 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.  Had'st  thou  in  person  ne*er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour*d  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will ; 
The  worse  to  ner,  the  better  lov*d  of  me. 

Lav.  O  Tamora !  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place : 
For  'tis  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain,  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tam.  What  begg*st  thou  then  1  fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.  'Tis  present  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing  more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
Oh  !  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit* 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body. 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tam.  So  should  1  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee. 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Dem.  Away,  for  thou  hast  staid  us  here  too  long. 

Lav.  No  grace?   no  womanhood?    Ah,  beastly 
creature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 
Confusion  fall .  .  . 

Chi.  Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth. — Bring  thou 
her  husband :  {Dragging  off  L a vinia. 

1  hide  bim. 
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[Extfunf. 
Tam.  Farewell,  my  sons ;  see  that  you  make  her 
sure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed^ 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
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]\ow  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor 

And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflower.  [  Exit. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same. 

Enter  Aaron,  with  Quintus  and  Martius. 
Aaron, 

COME  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  before. 
Straight  will  I  brine  you  to  the  loathsome  pit. 
Where  1  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Quin,  My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate  er  it  bodes. 
Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you;  were't  not  for 
shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martius /ai/«  into  the  Pit, 
Quin,  What !  art  thou  fallen  ?  What  subtle  hole  is 
this. 
Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-growing  briars ; 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me. — 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 
Mart,  O  brother,  with  the  dismal'st  object  hurt 
That  ever  eye,  with  sight,  made  heart  lament. 
Aar,  — Now  will  1  fetch  the  King  to  find  them 
here; 
That  he  thereby  may  have  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

lAside  and  Eait, 
Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole? 
Quin,  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart,  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true  divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin,  Aaron  is  gone ;  and  my  compasiltonate  heart 
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Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
Oh  !  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin,  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  hel 
Mart,  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand 

— If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin,  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink.  • 
Mart,  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy  help* 
Quin,  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  loose  again. 

Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below. 

Thou  cans*t  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[FoZiitn. 

Enter  Saturninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat,  Along  with  me ;  1*11  see  what  hole  is  here, 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. — 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart,  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicos  ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 
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at.  My  brother  dead  ?  1  know,  thou  dost  but  jest : 
and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lod^^e, 
)n  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
not  an  hoiir  since  1  left  them  there. 
lart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  them  all  aliv^e, 
,  out  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

er  Tamora,  with  Attendants ;  Titus  Andronicus, 

and  Lucius. 
'am.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  King? 
%t.  Here,  Tamora;  though  griev'd  with  killing 

grief. 
am.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus? 
It,  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my  wound ; 
•r  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 
am.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[Giwig  a  Letter, 
complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ; 
I  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
}leasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 
it.  [Reads.]  An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  Jiandsomely 
weet  huntsmarif  Bassianus  'tis  we  mean — 
thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him, 
tt  know' St  our  meaning  ;  look  for  thy  reward 
mg  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree, 
ich  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 
ere  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus, 
thiSf  and  purchase  tw  thy  lasting  friends, 
Tamora  !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
)  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree, 
k,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out, 
t  should  have  murder'd  Bassianus  here. 
ar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Showing  it. 
It,  Two  of  thv  whelps,  [To  Tit.]  fell  curs  of 

bloody  kind, 
'6  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life. — 
,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
re  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
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Some  nerer-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tarn,  What!  are  they  in  this  piti    O  wondrous 
thing ! 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered  ! 

Tit.  High  Emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed. 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons. 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them  .  .  . 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd  !  you  see,  it  is  apparent. — 
"Who  found  this  letter  ?    Tamora,  was  it  you  1 

Tarn.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.  I  did,  my  lord.     Yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow. 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  Highness'  will, 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them ;  see,  thou  follow  me. 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  some  the  murderers: 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Andronicus,  1  will  entreat  the  King. 
Fear  not  thy  sons,  they  shall  do  well  enougn. 

Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come;  stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  seoeialUf. 


SCENE  V.     ThesatM. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  with  Lavinia,  « 

vi^d ;  her  Hands  cut  offj  and  her  Tongue  cut  out 

Demetrius, 

SO  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravisb'd  tb 
Chi,  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean 
so; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 
Dem,   See,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she 

scrowl. 
CKi.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy  fa 
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Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to  wash ; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  'twere  mv  case,  1  should  go  hang  myself. 

Dem.  If  thou  haast  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the 

cord.  [Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron. 

Wind  Horns,    Enter  Marcus, /rom  hunting. 
Mar,  Who's  tbiel — mj  niece,  that  flies  away  so 
fast? 
Cousin,  a  word  uith  you.    Where  is  your  husband  ? 
If  I  do  dream,  would' all  my  wealth  would  wake  me ! 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  ! 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  bands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  1  those  sweet  ornaments, 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in, 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness, 
As  half  thy  love  ?    Why  dost  not  speak  to  me? 
Alas !  a  crimson  river  of  warm  bloody 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind, 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips. 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey-breatb. 
But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deflower'd  thee ; 
And,  lest  thou  should'st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 
Ah !  now  thou  turn'st  awav  thy  face  for  shame ; 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, 
— As  from  a  conduit  with  her  issuing  spouts— > 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan  s  face, 
Blushing  to  be  encounter 'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 
Oh,  that  I  knew  thy  heart,  and  knew  the  beast. 
That  1  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind  ! 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd, 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind ; 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
^      A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,  hast  thou  met. 
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And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off, 

That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 

Oh !  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 

Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them. 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life ; 

Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 

Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made    *     •     • 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  1  hraciau  poet's  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 

For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads; 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  1 

Do  not  draw  back ;  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee. 

Oh,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery !     [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  o/* Justice,  with 
Martius  and  Quintus,  bound,  passing  on  to  the 
Place  of  Execution  ;  Titus  going  before,  pleading, 
Titus, 
EAR  me,  grave  fathers !  noble  Tribunes, 
stay! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was 
spent 

In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch  *d; 
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And  for  these  bitter  tears,  wLich  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought. 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  1  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  0  tribunes,  in  the  dust  1  write 

[Throwing  himself  on  the  ground. 
My  heart's  deep  languor  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 
{Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  ^c.  with  the  Prisoner's, 
O  Earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns, 
'i'han  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers. 
In  summer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  Sword  drawn, 
O  reverend  Tribunes !     0  gentle  aged  men  ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Lv£.  0  noble  father !  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  Tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit,  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead. — 
Grave  Tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  Tribune  hears  you  speak. 

Tit,  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear. 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me ;  yet  plead  I  must. 
And  bootless  unto  them,        ♦        ♦        • 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Yet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  Tribunes  ; 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale. 
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■'    "When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 

Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 

Andy  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
<    Home  could  anbrd  no  1  nbune  like  to  these. 
,  A  stone  is  soft  as  waz,Tribunes  more  hard  than  stones ; 
'  A  stone  is  silent  and  offendeth  not, 

And  Tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 

•  But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  1 

Lite,  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death ; 

For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounced 

My  everlasting  ooom  of  banishment. 
Tit,  O  happy  man  !  they  have  befriended  thee. 

Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive, 

That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tiofers  ? 

Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  afibrds  no  prey, 

But  me  and  mine.     How  happjr  art  thou  then, 

From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  ! 

But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here? 

Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar,  Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes  to  weep, 
Or  if  not  so  thy  noble  heart  to  break ; 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tiu  Will  it  consume  me?  let  me  see  it  then. 

Mar,  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit,  Why,  Marcus,  8o  she  is. 

Luc,  Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me ! 

Tit,  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise  and  look  upon  her. 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight ; 
V\  What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea ; 


r: 


Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy. 
;  My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
(  And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. 

Give  me  a  sword,  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too ; 

For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 

And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 

In  bootless  prater  have  they  been  held  up, 
i  And  they  have  aeiVdi  tia  \a  «;%&^Ue88  use. 
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Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
la,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. 
'Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands  ; 
For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd  thee. 

Mar.  Oh !  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts^ 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence^ 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear. 

Luc.  Oh !  say  thou  for  her  who  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mar.  Oh !  thus  I  found  her,  straying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  tnan  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  1 
Thou  hast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears ; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyrM  thee ; 
Thy  husband,  he  is  dead ;  and  for  his  death, 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this. 
Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  as  doth  lie  honey-dew 
L^pon  a  gathered  lily  almost  wither'd. 

Mar,  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  tbey  kilFd  her 
husband ; 


; 
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Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit.  If  thev  did  kill  thjr  husband,  then  be  joyful, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips ; 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease. 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain ; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain'd,  like  meadows  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long. 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shews 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  shall  we  do?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues. 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery, 
To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc,  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for,  at  your 
grief. 
See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar,  Patience,  dear  niece :  good  Titus,  dry  thi^ 
eves. 

Tit,  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother  well  I  wot 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine ; 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine  ' 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheekr 

Tit,  Mark,  Marcus,  mark !  I  understand  her; 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee ; 
His  napkin  with  his  true  tears  all  be  wet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
Oh,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss  ! 
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Enter  Aaron. 
ritus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  Emperor 
lee  this  word  : — 'I'hat,  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
XU8,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
id  it  to  the  King :  he,  for  the  same, 
id  thee  hither  hoth  thy  sons  alive  ; 
it  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 
)  gracious  Emperor !     0  gentle  Aaron ! 
3r  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
res  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
I  my  heart,  I'll  send  the  Emperor  my  hand, 
aron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  ofif? 
Stay,  father !  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
th  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
t  be  sent ;  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn, 
th  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you ; 
irefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers*  lives. 
Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended  Rome, 
ir'd  aloft  the  bloody  battleaxe, 
:  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle*  1 
ae  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
d  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
om  mv  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
ive  I  Kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 
Nay,  come  agree  whose  hand  shall  go  along, 
•  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

My  band  shall  go. 

By  Heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 
^irs,  strive  no  more ;  such  wither'd  herbs  as 
hese 

it  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 
Sweet  father,  if  1  shall  be  thought  thy  son, 
redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 
And,  for  our  father *s  sake  and  mother's  care, 

me  shew  a  brother's  love  to  thee, 
kgree  between  you;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 
Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 
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Mar,  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 
TiU  Come  hither,  Aaron;  I'll  deceive  them  both; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar,  — It  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honest, 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so ; 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  sort, 
And  that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass.       [Asidt, 
[He  cuts  offTiTVS*  Hand, 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 
Tit,  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be,  is  des- 
patch'd. 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  Majesty  my  hand : 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers ;  bid  him  bury  it ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  1  go,  Audronicus :  and  for  thy  hand. 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. 
— Their  heads,  I  mean.     Oh,  how  this  villainy 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace ; 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face. 

[Aside  and  Exit, 
,  Tit.  Oh !  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  Heaven, 

j         And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth ; 
i  If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 

1         To  that  I  call.— What !  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

\  [To  I^AVINIA. 

j         Do  then,dear  heart ;  for  Heaven  shall  hear  our  prayers; 
:         Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
j         A  nd  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
}        When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar,  Oh !  brother,  speak  with  possiBilities, 
And  do  not  \)Teak  mto  \Vieae  deep  extremes. 

Tit,  la  nolm^f  bottom  ^ft«^,>Q».V\Sk!^  wo  bottom  Y 
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Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit,  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries,  .;-. 

Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes.  • 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  eartli  o'erflow  1     | 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad,  / 

Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face?  / 

And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ?  I 

J  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  flow !  / 

She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth :  ) 

Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ;  ] 

Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears  | 

Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd:  / 

For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes,  JL 

But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Two  Heads  and  a  Hand, 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  send'st  the  Emperor. 
Here  are  the  beads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here's  thjr  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  01  my  father's  death.    [Etit, 

Mar,  Now  let  hot  ^tna  cooi  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever  burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal. 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc,  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a 
wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name, 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[Lavinia  kisses  him. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortless,  1 

As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake.  \ 
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Tit,  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end? 
^ISliffr,  IN  ow, farewell  flattery.     Di^,  Anoromcus;' 
Thou  dost  not  slumber.    See,  thy  two  sons'  heads; 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here  ; 
Thy  other  banish 'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah!  now  no  more  will  I  control  my  griefs. 
Kent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes ! 
Now  is  a  tmie  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tiu  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar,  Why  dost  thou  laugh?  it  fits  not  with  this 
hour. 

Tit,  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed : 
Besides  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  mv  watery  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  Revenge's  cave? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me ; 
And  threat  me  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  retum'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. — 
The  vow  is  made.    Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear ; 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay. 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kiss  and  part;  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

\^Eieunt1it\i%,  Marcus,  and  Layinu 

Luc,  FareweW,  ^iidjomoia,\a5Xtf^^ lather. 
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The  woeful'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Kome ! 

Farewell,  proud  Rome !  till  Lucius  come  again, 

lie  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  tJian  his  life. 

Farewell,  Lavmia,  my  noble  sister; 

Oh,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  hast  been ! 

But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives, 

But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs. 

If  Lucius  live,  he  will  rec^uite  your  wrongs ; 

And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his  Emperess 

Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  Queen. 

Now  will  1  to  the  Goths  and  raise  a  power, 

To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  [E«(. 


SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  Titus'  House,    A  Banquet 
set  out. 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  Young 

Lucius,  a  Boy, 

Titus, 

SO,  so;  now  sit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenue  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  out  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

[To  Lavinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighinff,  ffirl ;  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall 


Tit.  How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  I 
What  violent  nands  can  she  lay  on  her 
Ah  r  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  nami 
To  bid  iEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt  and  he  made  mise 
Oh !  handle  npt  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hi 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  m 
Fye^  fye,  how  franticly  I  square  my  tal 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  handj 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  Hi 
Come^  let's  fall  to :  and,  gentle  girl,  eal 
Here  is  no  drink !  Hark,  Marcus,  what 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs. 
She  says,  sne  drinks  no  other  drink  but 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrows,  mesh'd  upon  1 
Speechless  complainer^  I  will  learn  thy 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayei 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stum] 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  mak( 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
And,  oy  still  practice,  learn  to  know  th; 

Boy,  Good  grandsire,  leave  these  biti 


ments; 
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A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.     Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar,  Alas  !  my  Lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Tit,  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother  ? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings. 
And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air ! 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 

That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  hast  killed 
him. 

Mar,  Pardon  me,  sir ;  'twas  a  black  ill  favour'd  fly, 
Like  to  the  Empress'  Moor :  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

Tit,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh  ! 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee,  : 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. 
There's  for  thyself,  and  uiat's  for  Tamora.    Ah, 

sirrah ! 
Yet  T  do  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on  him, 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit,  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
I'll  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee  ( 

Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. —  ^  j 

Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young,         j 
And  thou  sbalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle.       ] 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    Before  Titus*  House, 

Enter  Titus  and  Marcus.     Tfc«n  enter  Young 
Lucius,  Lavinia  running  after  him, 

\  ELP,  grandsire,  help  !  my  aunt  Lavini 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  nc 

why.— 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  b. 
comes! 

Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Mar,  Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do'not  fear  thine  a 
Tit,  She  loves  thee,  hoy,  too  well  to  do  thee  hs 
Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome  she  dit 
Mar,  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these  sig 
Tit,  Fear  her  not,  Lucius ;  somewhat  doth  she 
mean. 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee ;' 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy !  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee 
Sweet  poetry  and  Tully*s  Orator. 
Canst  thou  not  euess  wherefore  she  plies  thee  thi 
Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow  :  that  made  me  to  fear 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  ; 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books  and  fl 
Causeless  perhaps.    Bat  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt 
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And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 

1  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Lucius,  1  will. 

[Lav  INI  A  turns  over  the  Books  which  Lucius 
has  let  fall. 

Tit.  Hownow,  Lavinia!  Marcus,  what  means  this? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these? — Open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read  and  better  skill'd ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library. 
And  so  beguile  thr  sorrow,  till  the  Heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. — 
What  book? 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

mar,  I  think,  she  means,  that  there  was  more  than 
one 
Confederate  in  the  fact — Ay,  more  there  was — 
Or  else  to  Heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  1 

Boy,  Grancusire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphosis ; 
My  mother  gave't  me. 

Mar,  For  love  of  her  that's  gone 

Perhaps  she  cuU'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit,  Soft,  soft !  so  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her :  what  would  she  find  ? — Lavinia,  shall  I 

read? 
This  is  the  trade  tale  of  Philomel, 
Ami  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape ; 
Ana  rape,  1  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar,  See,  brother,  see !  note  how  she  quotes  the 
leaves. 

Tit,  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpris'd,  sweet  girl, 
Ravish 'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods? — 
See,  see ! — 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
—Oh,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there  I — 
Pattem'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
By  Nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes. 
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Mar.  Oh !  why  should  Nature  build  so  foul  a  d 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies? 

Tiu  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are  none  h 
friends, 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed ; 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed? 

Mar,  Sit  down,  sweet  niece; — brother,  sit  down 
me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treasop  find  ! 
My  lord,  look  here ; — Look  here,  Lavinia. 

\He  writes  his  Name  tvith  his  Staff,  and  gu 
it  with  his  Feet  and  mouth. 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  me.     See  i  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  ail. 
— Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift 
Write  thou,  good  niece;  and  here  display,  at  last 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge. 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain, 
I'hat  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth ! 

[She  takes  the  Staff  in  her  Mouth,  and  guid^ 
with  her  Stumps,  and  torites. 

Tit,  Oh  !  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  w 
Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius, 

Mar,  What,  what!  the  lustful  sons  of  Tamorm 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed ! 

Tit.  Magne  Dominator  poli, 
Tarn  Untus  audis  scelera  1  tam  lentus  videa  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord !  although,  I  kn 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutin;^  in  the  mildest  thouehts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaim. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope 
And  swear  with  me — as  with  the  woful  feere, 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape 
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That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit,  Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how  to  do  it ; 
But  if  you  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware : 
The  dam  will  wake ;  and,  if  she  wind  yoa  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  whilst  sne  playeth  on  her  back. 
And.  when  he  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You  re  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus;  let  it  alone; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 
And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad, 
And  Where's  your  lessons  then  ? — Boy,  what  say  you  1 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.  Ay,  that's  my  boy !  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  1,  an  if  1  live. 

Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury. 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee ;  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  Empress'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both. 
Come,  come ;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not? 

Boy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grandsire. 

Tit.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I'll  teach  thee  another  course. 
Lavinia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court. 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Mar.  O  Heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groau, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him?— 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy ; 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  m  his  heart. 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield. 

Tliif   tra*  a^    :..a4-     4-V>a4-   V>a  «r;i1   wx^*  ««»■«««*«  . 
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SCENE  II.     The  tame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  at  one  Door; 
at  another  Doory  Young  Lucius  and  an  Attendant, 
ttiith  a  Bundle  of  Weapons,  and  Verses  writ  upon 
them, 

Chiron, 

DEMETRIUS,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 
Aar,  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 
Boy,  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus ; 
— And  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound  you  both. 

[Aside, 
Dem,  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius;  what's  the  news? 
Boy,  — ^That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's  the 
news. 
For  villains  marked  with  rape.  [Aside,^  Maj  it  please 

you, 
My  grandsire,  well  advisM,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say : 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need. 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 
— And  so  I  leave  you  boto,  like  bloody  villainn. 

(Aside,   Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 
Dem,  What's  here  ?    A  scroll ;  and  written  round 
about! 
Let's  see ; 

Integer  vitte,  scelerisque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculiSf  nee  arcum 

Chi,  Oh!  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace;  I  know  it  well: 
I  read  it  m  tVie  Gnrnmar  long  ago. 
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Aar,  Ay,  just!  a  verse  in  Horace;  right,  you 
have  It. 
— Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here's  no  sound  jest!  the  old  man  hath  found  their. 

guilt; 
And  sends  them  weapons  wrappM  about  with  lines, 
That  wound,  beijrond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  Empress  well  a-foot, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. —  [Anide. 

And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  Palace-gate, 
To  brave  the  Tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem,  But  me  more  good  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts.  ^ 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daugliter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem,  1  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chu  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar,  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say  Amen. 

Chi,  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand  more. 

Dem,  Come,  let  us  go ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 
Aar,  — Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given  us 
over.  [Aside,     Flourish, 

Dem.  Why  do  the  Emperor's  trumpets  flourish 
thus? 

Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  Emperor  hath  a  son. 

Dem,  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  Black-a-moor  Child  in  her 
Arms, 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords : 

Oh !  tell  me,  did  your  see  Aaron  the  Moor  l 

Aar,  Well,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is;  and  what  with  Aaron  now ? 


Petri.  ^^  cbftttce,.*^"*  r  g©  fot^^  * 
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Stay,  murderous  villains!  will  you  kill  your  brother? 

Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 

That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 

He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point. 

That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir. 

I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 

With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Ty^phon's  brood. 

Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  God  ot  War, 

Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 

What,  what,  ve  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 

Ye  white-lim  d  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 

Coal  black  is  better  than  another  hue, 

In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue ; 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 

Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 

Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 

Tell  the  Emparess  from  me,  1  am  of  age 

To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  *hou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus? 
Aar.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress;  this,  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  1  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  1  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  liome. 
Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 
Chi,  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 
ATur.  The  Emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 

death. 
Chi,  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy. 
Aar.  Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears. 
Fye,  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart ! 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father ; 
As  who  should  say,  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  jou ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  impnson'd  were. 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light. 
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Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Altoough  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nut,  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  Empress  ? 

Dem,  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  mav  all  be  safe. 

Aar,  Then  sit  we  down,  ana  let  us  all  consult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you ; 
Keep  there. — Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 
[They  sit  on  the  Ground, 

Dem.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  I 

Aar.  Why,  so,  brave  lords !  when  we  <2o  join  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain-lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. — 
But,  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child? 

Nur,  Cornelia  the  midwife  and  myself, 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  deliver'd  Empress. 

Aar.  The  Emp^ress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself? 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  tnird's  away. 
Go  to  the  Empress ;  tell  her,  this  I  said — 

[Stabbing  her.     She  screams. 
Weke,  weke !— so  cries  a  pig,  prepared  to  the  spit. 

Dem.  What  meanest  thou,  Aaron  ?  Wherefore  didst 
thou  this  ? 

Aar.  O  Lord !  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours? 
A  long-tongu'd  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you,  my  full  intent. 
Not  far  one  Muliteus  livesy  my  countryman  ; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed : 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are. 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  ^old. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  ul ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc'd 
And  be  received  for  the  Emperor's  heir,  * 

And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  tbis  tem^aX  YJi«t\Mi^  in  the  court ; 


( 
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And  let  the  Emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  je,  my  lords,  ye  see,  I  have  given  her  physic, 

[Pointing  to  the  I^urse. 
And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms. 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi,  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem,  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

\Exeunt  Dem.  and  Chi.  hearing  of  the  Nurse. 

Aar,  Now  to  the  Goth's,  as  swift  as  swallow  flies ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  ^eet  the  Empress'  friends. — 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  you  hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts. 
I'll  make  you  feed,  on  berries  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp. 

[Exit  V3ith  the  Child, 


SCENE  III.    The  same,    A  public  Place, 

"Enter  Titus,  hearing  Arrows,  with  Letters  at  the  ends 
of  them;   with  him  Marcus,  Young  Lucius,  and 
other  Gentlemen  with  Bows, 
Titus. 

COME,  Marcus,  come. — Kinsmen,  this  is  the 
way. — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight. 
Terras  Astrtea  reliquit : 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.    You^  cousins,  shall 
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Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets  ; 
Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea ; 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. — 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth. 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  ana  for  aid ; 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  uuCTateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome ! — Well,  well ;  1  made  tliee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man-of-war  unsearch  d ; 
This  wicked  Emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence, 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar,  O  Publius,  is  not  this  a  neavy  case, 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract? 

Puh,  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar,  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit,  Publius,  how  now  !  how  now,  my  masters 
What! 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Puh,  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you  wi 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall. 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employ  d, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  el 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit,  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delay 
1*11  dive  into  the.  hurning  lake  below. 
And  pull  liex  out  oi  Kcu«io\x\y^  \he  heels. 
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sss 


urcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 

)  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size : 

It  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back  ; 

it  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear: 
id,  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
e  will  solicit  heaven,  and  move  the  gods, 
>  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs, 
•me,  to  this  gear.    You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 


[He  gives  them  the  Arrows. 


'  Jovem,  that's  for  you ; — -Here,  ad  ApoUinem ; — 
I  Martem,  that  is  for  myself; —     •     * 
;re,  boy,  to  Pallas; — Here,  to  Mercury; 
<  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine ; 
>u  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
I  it,  my  boy  ;  Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid. 
my  word,  I  have  written  to  eflfect ; 
lere's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 
Mar.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the  Court ; 
e  will  afflict  the  Emperor  in  his  pride. 
Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.   [They  shoot.l   Oh,  well 

said,  Lucius ! 
>od  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap ;  ^ve  it  to  Pallas. 
Mar.  My  lord,  1  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon; 
)ur  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 
Tit.  Ha!  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done? 
e,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 
Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord ;  when  Publius 

shot, 
le  Bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock, 
lat  down  fell  both  the  Ram's  horns  in  the  Court ; 
id  who  should  find  them  but  the  £mpress'  villain? 
e  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not  choose 
it  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 
Tit,  Why,  there  it  goes.    God  give  your  lordship 

joy- 
Enter  a  Clown,  with  a  Bashet  and  two  Pigeons. 
3ws !  news  from  heaven !  Marcus^  the  post  is  come. 
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Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  you  any  letters? 
Shall  I  have  justice?  what  says  Jupiter? 

C/o.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  I  he  says,  that  ] 
taken  them  down  again;  for  the  man  must 
hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

TiU  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir !  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  neve 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

TiU  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clo,  Av,  of  mv  pigeons,  sir;  q/" nothing  els 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heavei 

Clo.  From  heaven?  alas,  sir.  I  never  came 
God  forbid,  1  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  he 
my  youn^  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  i 
to  the  tribunal  Plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  oj 
betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  Emperial's  n 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  se 
your  oration ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeonE 
Emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration 
Emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grac 
my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  make  no  more  ad 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  Emperor ; 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold ;  mean  while,  here's  money  for  thy  c 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplic 

Clo.  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you. 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  yc 
kneel;  then  kiss  his  foot;  then  deliver  uj 
pigeons;  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  1^ 
hand,  sir;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?    Come,  let 
it.— 
Here,  Maxcub,  £o\dL\\.\&.\.\i^  oration ; 
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For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant. — 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  Emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

do.  God  be  with  you,  sir ;  I  will.  [Eiit. 

Tit,  Come,  Marcus,  let's  go ;  Publius,  follow  me. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.    Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 
Lords,  and  Others;  Saturninus  with  the  Arrows 
in  his  Hand  that  Titus  shot. 

Satumintis, 

WHY,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?    Was  ever 
seen 
An  Emperor  in  Rome  thus  overbome. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent . 
Of  egal  iustice,  us'd  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods, 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  pass'd, 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilfnl  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 
And  now  he  writes  to  Heaven  for  his  redress : 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury; 
This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  God  of  War: 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  ahout  the  streets  of  Rome! 
What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  Senate, 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  1 
As  who  would  say.  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstacies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages : 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  Justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health ;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 
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He'll  80  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 

Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tam,  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commanaer  of  my  Uioughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  hear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age. 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc*d  him  deep  and  scarr'd  hia 

heart; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight, 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best. 
For  these  contempts. — Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all. 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  life-blood  out.    If  Aaron  now  be  wise, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port.         [A«iii* 

Enter  Clown. 
How  now,  good  fellow  ?  would'st  thou  speak  with  usl 

Clo,  Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  Mistership  be  imperial 

Tam.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  Emperor. 

do.  'Tis  lie. — God,  and  Saint  Stephen,  give  yon 
good  den ! — I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple 
of  pigeons  here.  [Sat.  reudt  the  Litter, 

Sat,  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presently. 

Clo,  How  much  money  must  1  have  ? 

Tam.  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hang'd. 

Clo,  Hang'd  !  By'r  Lady,  then  I  have  brought  op 
a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [Exit  guarded, 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongB! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds. 
May  this  be  home  ?  as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully. 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair ; 
Nor  a^e  nor  honour  shall  shape  privilege. 
For  this  proud  mock.  I'll  be  toy  slaughterman ; 
Sly  frttntic  wretch,  tnat  holp'st  to  maice  me  great, 
In  hope  t]h;^Be\£  ^ou\i  ^g^Qvem  Rome  and  me. 
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Ijnter  .£milius. 
What  news  with  thee,  ^milius? 

^mil.  Arm,  army  my  lords ;  Rome  never  had  more 
cause. 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
I'hey  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat,  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  1 
These  tidings  nip  me  ;  and  1  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  trost,  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms. 
Ay,  now  begins  our  sorrows  to  approach : 
'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much ; 
Myself  hath  often  heard  them  say  aloud 
• — ^\Vhen  I  have  walked  like  a  private  maur— 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their  Empe- 
ror. 

Tarn,  Whv  should  you  fear?  is  not  your  city  strong  ? 

Sat.  Ay,  out  the  citizens  favour  Lucius ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succour  him. 

Tarn,  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  ^ats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  suflfers  little  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  thev  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody : 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  Emperor, 
1  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat,  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 
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Tarn*  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  wil 
For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises;  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  ton) 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassador ;  [!i 

Sa^,  that  the  Emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting 
Even  at  his  father  s  house,  the  old  Androni 

Sat,  iEmilius,  do  this  message  honourabl 
And  if  he  stand  in  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  hi 

Mmil,  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectuall 

Tarn,  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  G 
And  now,  sweet  Emperor,  be  blithe  again^ 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

SaL  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  1 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.    Phim  near  Rome. 

lS,nUT  Lucius,  and  Goths,  vMh  Drum  and 
Lucius. 
^PPROVED  warriors  and  my  : 
friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  gre 
Which  signify  what  hate  they 
Emperor. 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
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Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goth,  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andro- 

uicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  com- 
fort; 
Whose  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds 
Ii^rateful  Rome  reouites  with  foul  contempt. 
Be  bold  in  us — we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day, 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields — 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths,  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him ! 

Luc,  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his  Child  in 
his  Arms, 

2  Goth,  Renowned  Lucius,  from,  our  troops  I 

stray'd, 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 
Ana,  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  neard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controU'd  with  this  discourse : 
Peace  f  tawny  slave,  half  me  and  half  thy  dam! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 
Had  Nature  lent  thee  out  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  might* st  have  been  an  emperor ; 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk- white, 
Tliey  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf, 
Feace,  villain,  "peace !  even  thus  he  rates  the  baba, 
Fm'  Imu^t  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  Empress*  babe, 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake. 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him, 
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Surpris'd  him  suddenly ;  and  brought  him  hither, 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc,  O  worthy  Goth !  this  is  the  incarnate  devil, 
That  rohb'd  Anaronicus  of  his  good  hand ; 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas 'd  your  Empress'  eye ; 
And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust. — 
Say,  well-ey'd  slave,  whither  would'st  thou  con- 
vey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face? 
Why  dost  not  speak]    What!  deaf?  whut!  not  a 

word? 
A  halter,  soldiers !  han^  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  nis  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar,  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. 
First,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder.    [A  Ladder  is  broughty  which  Aaron 
is  obliged  to  ascend. 

Aar,  Lucius,  save  the  child ; 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  Emperess. 
If  thou  do  this,  1*11  shew  thee  wondrous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear ; 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I'll  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Liic.  Say  on ;  and,  if  it  please  me  which  thou 
speak 'st. 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourish'd. 

Aar,  An  if  it  please  thee !   why,  assure  thee, 
Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres. 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies, 
Rutlmil  to  hear,  yet  piteousless  perform'd ; 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death, 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 

Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;   I  say,  thy  child  shall 
live. 
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Aar.  Swear,  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by?  thou  belie v'st  no 
god; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar,  What  if  I  do  not!  as,  indeed,  I  do  not: 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience ; 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath — For  that,  1  know, 
An  idiot  holds  nis  bauble  for  a  god, 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  tnat  god  he  swears ; 
To  that  I'll  urge  him.     [il<td«.]  Therefore,  thou  shalt 

vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence. 
To  save  my  boy^  to  nourish,  and  bring  nim  up ; 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.  First,  know  thou,  1  begot  him  on  the  Empress, 

Luc,  O  most  insatiate^  luxurious  woman ! 

Aar.  Tut^  Lucius !  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'Twas  her  two  sons  that  murder'd  Bassianus ; 
Thev  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her ; 
Ana  cut  her  hands  off,  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou 
saw'st. 

Luc,  O  detestable  villain !  call'st  thou  that  trim- 
ming? 

Aar.  Why,  she  was  wash'd,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd; 
and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc,  O  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them. 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set ; 
I'hat  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leam'd  of  me, 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
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Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  ny  worth. 
I  train*d  thy  brethren  to  that  guileml  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay ; 
1  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found. 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mentioned, 
Confederate  with  the  Queen  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it? 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laugh* 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laughed  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his; 
And,  when  I  told  the  Empress  of  this  sporty 
She  swounded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale. 
And  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth,  What !  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  nev< 
blush? 

Aar,  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Luc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  dee 

Aar,  Ay,  that  1  had  not  done  a  thousand  mor> 
Even  now  1  curse  the  day — and  yet,  I  think. 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  m^y  curse — 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man.  or  else  devise  his  death ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  •  • 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  haystacks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  teai 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  frav«' 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends  dooi 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  With  m;^  Vnite  carved,  in  Roman  letters. 
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Let  not  your  sorrow  dUy  though  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  1  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things. 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc,  Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death,  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  'would  1  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire; 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  ton^e  ! 

Luc,  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no 
more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
LtLC,  Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^Emilius. 

Welcome,  iEmilius,  what's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 

j^mil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  Emperor  greets  you  all  by  me ; 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  debver'd. 

1  Goth.  What  says  our  General? 

Lite,  ^milius,  let  the  Emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March !  away !  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II.    Rome.    Before  Titus's  House, 

Enter  Tamora,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  disguised. 
Tamora, 

THUS,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus ; 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge ; 
Tell  him.  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.        [They  knock. 

Enter  Titus,  above. 

Tit,  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door; 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  ny  away. 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect? 
You  are  deceived :  for  what  I  mean  to  do. 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tarn,  Titus,  1  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit,  No ;  not  a  word ;  how  can  I  gprace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn,  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  would'st  talk 
with  me. 

Tit,  1  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough. 
Witness  this  wretched  stump;  witness  these  crimson 

lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day  and  heavy  night; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  Empress,  mighty  Tamora. 
Js  not  thy  coming  for  my  otner  hand  1 

Tarn,  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora  ; 
She  IB  thy  enemj,  and  I  thy  friend. 
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renge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom^ 
the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
:ing  wreakml  vengeance  on  thy  foes, 
•wn,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light; 
rith  me  of  murder  and  of  death : 
lot  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place, 
obscurity,  or  misty  vale, 
•loodj  Murder,  or  detested  Rape, 
ich  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out; 
heir  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
!,  which  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake, 
irt  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me, 
torment  to  mine  enemies  1 
1  am ;  therefore  come  down  and  welcome  me. 
)o  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee, 
thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murder  stands ; 
^e  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
m,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels ; 
n  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
irl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes, 
thee  two  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet, 
thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away, 
I  out  murderers  in  their  guiltjr  caves  r 
len  thy  car  is  loaded  with  their  heads, 
Amount,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
:e  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long ; 
)m  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
s  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
r  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task, 
destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 
These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 
Lre  them  thv  ministers?  what  are  they  call'd  ? 
Raping  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
hey  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 
rood  lord,  how  like  the  Empress*  sons  they  are ! 
I  the  Empress !     But  we  worldly  men 
iserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 
Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee ; 
one  arm's  embfacement  will  content  thee. 
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I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[Exit  Titus,  from  aboi 
Tarn,  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whatever  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches : 
For  now  ne  firmly  takes  me  for  Kevenge ; 
And  beine  credulous  in  this  mad  though^ 
ni  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
1*11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  eiddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See !  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus. 

Tit,  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee. 
Welcome,  iread  Fury,  to  my  woful  house ; 
Rapine  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too. 
How  like  the  Empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor : — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  I 
For,  well  1  wot,  the  Empress  never  wags. 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  Queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil. 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.    What  shall  we  do? 

7am.  What  would'st  thou  have  us  do,  Andronici 

Dem.  Shew  me  a  murderer,  TU  deal  with  him. 

Chi,  Shew  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tarn.  Shew  me  a  thousand,  that  have  done  thee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit,  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of  Ron 
And  when  thou  find*st  a  man  that's  like  thyself. 
Good  Murder,  stab  him  ;  he's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  wi^  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap, 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  he  is  a  ravisher. — 
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Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  Emperor's  court 

I'here  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor 

— Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion. 

For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee — 

I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death, 

They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tam,  Well  hast  thou  lesson 'd  us ;  this  shall  we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice-valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house; 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  Empress  and  her  sons, 
The  Emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  toy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thv  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  oevice  ] 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother !  'tis  sad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Marcus. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are ; 
Tell  him,  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  too 
Eeast  at  my  house :  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar,  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  a^ain.  [Exit. 

Tam,  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  busmess, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit,  N&y,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with  me ; 
Or  else  I'll  call  my  brotner  back  a^ain. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucms. 

Tam,  — What  say  you,  boys  ?  will  you  abide  with 
him. 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  Emperor 
How  1  have  govem'd  our  determin'd  jest? 
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Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  1  turn  again.     ^Aside  to  thei 

Tit,  — I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose  mt 
mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam.    lAsu 

hem  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us  here. 

Tarn,  Farewell,  Andronicus ;  Revenge  now  go« 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

Tit,  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Reven^,  fa] 
well.  [Exit  Tamoi 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employ' 

Tit,  Tut,  1  nave  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  ! 

Enter  Publius,  and  Otherg. 
Pub.  What's  your  Willi 
Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub,  The  Empress*  8< 

I  take  them,^Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Tit,  Fye,  Publius,  fye !  thou  art  too  much  deceiv 
The  one  is  Murder.  Rape  is  the  other's  name : 
And  therefore  biua  them,  gentle  Publius ; 
Caius  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure; 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[Exit  Titus. — Publius,  ^c,  lay  hoU 

Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Chi.  Villains,  forbear ;  we  are  the  Empress*  k 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com' 

manded. 

Stop  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a  wo 

Is  he  sure  bound?  look,  that  you  bind  them  hst. 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus.  toith  Lavinia  ; 
the  beaiing  a  Basony  and  he  a  Knije* 
Tit.  Come,  come^  Lavinia.    Look,  thy  foes  ar 
bound. 
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JTS,  Stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me ; 
ut  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter, 
villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
ere  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud; 
his  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
ou  kill'd  her  husband ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault, 
wo  of  her  brothers  were  condemnM  to  death ; 
[y  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest ; 
oth  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue  . ,  .  and  that,  more 

dear 
ban  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
ihuman  traitors,  you  constrain'd  and  forc'd. 
^hat  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak? 
illains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace, 
[ark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
his  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats ; 
l^hilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
'he  bason,  that  receives  your  guiltv  blood, 
ou  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
.nd  calls  nerself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. 
[ark,  villains ;  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
.nd  with  your  blood  and  it  I'll  make  a  paste ; 
ind  of  the  paste  a  cofl&n  I  will  rear, 
end  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 
tnd  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
.ike  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase, 
'his  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
ind  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 
'or  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter, 
ind  worse  than  Progne  i  will  be  reveng  d. 
ind  now  prepare  your  throats.    Lavinia,  come, 
leceive  the  blood ;  and,  when  that  they  are  dead, 
<et  me  go  ^ind  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
Lnd  with  this  hateful  lic^uor  temper  it ; 
Lnd  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 

[He  cuts  their  Throatt, 
!ome,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
o  make  this  banquet;  which  1  wish  may  prove 
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More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  Centaur's  feast.  . 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  plaj  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

]^6unty  bearing  the  dead  Bodiu- 


SCENE  III.     The  tame.    A  Pavilion^  toith 
TabUs,  ^c. 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  with  Aabon, 
Prisoner, 

Lucius. 

UNCLE  Marcus,  since  it  is  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 
1  Goth,  And  ours,  with  thine,  befall  what  Fortune 

will. 
Iau!.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  Empress'  hce. 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings. 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong; 
I  fear,  the  Emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar,  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear. 
And  prompt  me,  that  mv  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart. 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog !  unliallow 'd  slave ! 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. 

[Exeunt  Goths,  with  Aaron.    Flouritk. 
Tlie  trumpets  shew  the  Emperor  is  at  band. 

Enter  Saturninus  and  Tamora,  with  Tribunes, 

Senators,  and  Others. 
Sat.  What!  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one! 
Luc.  What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a  suni 
Mar.  Rome's  Emperor  and  nephew,  break  Um 
parle; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
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Mljr,  which  the  careful  Titus 
to  an  honourable  end, 
love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome. 
3refore  draw  nigh  and  take  your  places. 
L  we  will. 

(autboy*  sound.     The  Company  sit  down 
at  TabU. 

Iressed  like  a  Cook;   Lavinia,  veiled, 
ucius,   and   others.     Titus  places   the 
the  Table. 
le,  my  gracious  lord;  welcome,  dread 

warlike  Goths;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'  stomachs;  please  you  eat  of  it. 
rt  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 
3  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
our  Highness  and  your  Empress, 
e  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 
mr  Highness  knew  my  heart,  you  were, 
mperor,  resolve  me  this : 
•ne  of  rash  Virginius, 
ighter  with  his  own  right  hand, 
as  enforced,  stain'd,  and  deflour  d? 
Andronicus. 

Your  reason,  mighty  lord ! 
!  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  shame, 
esence  still  renew  his  sorrows, 
n  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
cedent,  and  livehr  warrant, 
vretched,  to  perform  the  like, 
lia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee; 

[He  kills  Lavinia. 
shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die ! 
ast  thou  done,  unnatural  and  unkind  ? 
ter,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 

as  Virgioius  was ; 
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And  have  a  thousand  times  more  c 
To  do  this  outrage  ;  and  it  is  now 
Sat,  What!  was  she ravish'd ?  tell 
Tit»  Wiirt  please  jou  eat?  will't 

ness  feed? 
Tarn,  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine 

thus? 

Tit.  Not  I;  'twas  Chiron  and  E 

They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  h 

And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her 

iSaf .  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us 

Tit,  Why,  there  they  are  both,  1 

Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hatl 

Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  ht 

'Tis  true,  'tis  true;  witness  my  kn: 

Sat,  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  thit 

hue.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  t 

There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a 

[KHU  Saturninus.      A  gn 

People  in   confusion   di 

Lucius  and  their  Partist 

before  Titus'  House. 

Mar,  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people 

By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of : 

Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempe 

Oh !  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit 

This  scatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual 

These  broken  limbs  again  into  one 

Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  he 

And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  < 
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To  lovesick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 

The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 

When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  Kins  Priam's  Troy ; 

Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch 'a  our  ears, 

Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 

That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 

My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel  j 

Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 

But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 

And  break  my  very  utterance ;  even  i'the  time 

When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 

Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 

Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale; 

Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Luc,  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  Emperor's  brother; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravished  our  sister: 
For  tlieir  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded ; 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd;  and  basely  cozen 'd 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave : 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished, 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies  ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend. 
And  I  am  the  turn'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point. 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  iust,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft !  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.    Oh !  pardon  me ; 
For,  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 

mar.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.    Behold  this  child, 
[Pointing  to  the  Child  in  the  arms  of  an 
Attendant. 


II 


V  I 
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Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered, 

The  issue  of  an  irreli^ous  Moor, 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes ; 

The  villain  is  alive  m  Titus'  house, 

And  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 

Now  judge,  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 

These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience, 

Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 

Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you,  Ror 

Have  we  done  aught  amiss  ?    Shew  us  wherein 

And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 

The  poor  remamder  of  Andronici 

Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 

And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  torth  our  brains 

And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 

Speak,  Romans,  speak;  and,  if  you  saj  we  sha 

Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  1  will  fall. 

jEmil.  Come,  come  to  us,  thou  reverend  m 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  Emperor  gentlv  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  Emperor ;  for,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

Mar,  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome's  royal  £mper( 

Lucius,  S^c.  descend. 
Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house ; 

[To  an  Attei 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  some  direful  slaughtering  deati 
As  punisnment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

Rom,  [Several  speak.]   Lucius,  all  hail!     B 
gracious  Govemour ! 

Luc,  Thanks,  gentle  Romans ;  may  I  gover 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  wc 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, 
For  N  ature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ; — 
Stand  all  idoof, — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. — 
Oh,  take  tbia  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips. 
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These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain 'd  face, 
The  last  true  duties  of  thv  noble  son ! 

Mar,  Tear  for  tear  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips. 
Oh !  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them. 

Lue.  Come  hither,  Iwy ;  come,  come,  and  learn  of  u  s    \ 
To  melt  in  showers.   Tny  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well :     j 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  nath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy ; 
In  tiiat  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring. 
Because  kind  Nature  doth  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  griei  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Ben/.  0  grandsire,  grandsire !  even  with  all  my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again ! — 

0  Lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  open  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  with  Aaron. 

1  Rom,  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes ; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc.  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him  ; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him. 
For  the  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom : 
Some  stay,  to  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth. 

Aar,  Oh  !  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury 
dumb? 

1  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  base  prayers, 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done  ; 
Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform  if  I  might  have  my  will; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
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I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 

Luc,  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  Emperor 
hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  ^ve ; 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey : 
Her  life  was  beast-like  and  devoid  of  pity ; 
And^  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  oi  pity. 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'a  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning. 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  State, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  [Exeunt, 
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•i^*  Only  the  leu  usual  meanings  of  known  words,  as  bontm,  bulk, 
Sec.  are  here  noticed. 


BYf  to  pay  dear  for, 
to  suffer. 

Abytnif  abyss,  from 
the  French  abjfsme, 
now  «Mme. 
Aeeite,    to    call  or 
summons. 
AconUwn,  wolfsbane. 
Adam,  the  name  of  an  outlaw,  noted 

for  his  skill  In  archery.    Much 

Ado. 
Adam  Cupid,  an  allusion  to  the 

same  person. 
Addrest,  ready,  prepared. 
Advertising,  attentive. 
Aery  or  Ateiry,  a  nest,  a  brood. 
Affect  the  letter,  to  practise  allite- 
ration. 
AffectM.  affections  or  passions. 
JUfeerd,  a  law-term  for  confirmed. 
AMnedy  Joined  by  affinity. 
Jufront,  to  fKe  or  confront. 
Jnf^v,  to  betroth  in  marrias^e. 
Aglet-baby,  a  figure  formed  on  the 

tag  of  a  point :  from  aiguilUttet. 
Agnize,     acknowledge,     confess, 

avow. 
Aiery.    See  Aery. 
Airy  fame,  verbal  eulogium. 
AU&r-liefest,     preferred     to    ail 

things  :  from  leve  or  Ufe,  dear, 

and<U(f«r.  ofall. 
AUiftf  at  life. 
Amazonian  chin,  a  chin  without  a 

beard. 
Amee-aee,   two  aces,  the  lowest 

chance  of  the  dice. 


A  mort,  sunk,  dispirited. 
Ancient,  an  ensign,  or  standard- 
bearer. 

ifn^npj,  CJlYeft*ad  ikftB, 
App^fiif  tQ  imptii^'^Ii. 
Appitf-JuAwt  t  H^pecka  of  Apple  thjil 

wUI  kt^pforrwoyviriT  iurr«ach 

itftu-tiKi:  *■  plm(>* 
Aptiroo/,    i!tppr{>lmt)rini    qt  Mma^ 

(ijnefVj  proof,  coiiflrmatLon. 
Ai}Ka  c'lif ,  UH]ueEmu|;h, 

A''^mtint  s^oddeMif   ri^|{vut  &f  the 

Argier,  Aleitrn- 

ArgotieMf  »ni(]B  iif  great  burlheu^ 
Aroint,  afHtiiht,  4>r  bt  f  oitl:, 
Aieapatij  a  ^iURU 

Aicauntr  uitj^,  i^klFttaj'S. 
Jfperiian  ^  tp  r3  nkliUiS'. 
ifjijAj^p  to  ra£f  tht!  i^iuy .  applkd  Id 
itiDHf  iHrtiD  [ftslLd  wilitt  N>  r  prMCeii 

.Islriitftr,  a  EcntUttsAu  fkltronprji 
rmin  atLtitTCKi,  A  j(V!fhia^kx 

if^  p0in^p{!niih|>tuLf  L)F  arirued. 

vJrujni^f,  ruiniLtt;  ptrtti'tt*  ilLieern^ 
liile  i*hL'Lk  like  ftun  breaks  iiitu  a 
durkciietl  ruoNi. 

/jr/diitref,  takt'i)  to  t&ik,  ceuiund. 

jJiifjil,  alti^flilie. 

Baecare.   a  proverbial  word,   of 

doubtful  meaning. 
Bale,  bane,  ruin,  misfortune. 
Baldriek,  a  belu 
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Balked^  piled  up. 

Bandog,  i.  e.  band-dog,  a  village 

dogy  or  maatiff. 
Bandiff  a  metaphor  from  tenoia- 

playlng,  to  exchange  smartly. 
BanMtng,  cursing. 
Bantf  curaet. 

Barbason,  the  name  of  a  daemon. 
Barb«,KUad  of  veil. 
Bartter-mongeTf  one  who  consorts 

with  barbers,  a  low  fellow. 
Barm,  yeast. 
Bamoelet,  a  kind    of  shell-fish, 

growing  on  the  bottom  of  ships. 
Bame,  a  child. 
BarrfuU.  full  of  Impediments. 
Bases,  a  kind  of  loose  breeches,  a 

kilt. 
Basta,  Uis  enough. 
Bate,  strife  or  contention. 
Batlet,  the  instrument  with  which 

washers  beat  their  coarse  clothes. 
Batten,  to  grow  fat. 
Bavin,  brushwood,  which,   fired, 

bums  fiercely,  but  is  soon  out. 
Bttwcoek.  perhaps  from  beau  and 

eoq,  a  jolly  cock,  or  cock  of  the 

game. 
Bay  curtal,  a  bay  docked  horse. 
BeadsTMu,  persons  maintained  by 

charity  to  pray  for  their  benefac- 
tor. 
Bear  a  brain,  to  have  a  perfect  re- 
membrance. 
Beck,  a  salutation  made  with  the 

head;   in  the  North,  it  means 

curtsying. 
Beeomed,  oecoming. 
Beesome,  blind. 
Behests,  commands. 
Behowl,  to  howl  at. 
Beldame,  ancient  mother. 
Be-lee*d,  becalmed. 
Belongings,  endowments. 
Be-mete,  oemeasure. 
Bemoiled,  bedraggled,  bemired. 
Besmirch,  to  foul  or  dirty. 
Bestnmgkt,  distracted. 
Beteem,  to  give  or  bestow,  or  to 

permit,  deign,  or  suflPer. 
Bevy,  a  company,  or  number  of 

quails  or  women. 
Bezonian,  a  term  of  reproach ;  from 

hisognoso,  a  needy  person. 
Bias  cheeh,  swelling  out  like  the 

bias  of  a  oowl. 
Bid  the  base,  to  challenge  in  a  con- 


BUberrg,  the  whurtle-berry; 

Bilbo,  a  Spanish  blade,  flexible  and 
elastic;  the  best  of  which  are 
made  at  Biiboa. 

Bilboes,  a  bar  of  iron,  with  fettert 
annexed  to  it,  by  which  mutinous 
sailors  were  confined;  derived 
from  Biiboa,  which  was  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  Instnt- 
ments  of  steel. 

Bill,  articles  of  accusation. 

Bill,  the  old  weapon  of  Engliah 
infantry,  still  used  by  the  watch- 

ih  rjj-  tiijU ,  a  *h  i>rt  thick  arTtvw  wldi- 
nut  i&  poLni,  iu«il  to  kill  rmbk 
and  «]|4!it  froBi  m  CTDH-Uow. 

Btiick  CQrHtrtd  itif  Al,  qigfat  w^cfa 

\*  all  rttMCiirc  ai  a  dark  I'^tri^pr, 
JtfiirJis,  Eun Limine  ni^dtf  ^f  tliifi  ^ 

dintTCiiit  k[ijdf  Jyt'd  t}|tL'k+ 
Bfankf  [lie  wtiltc  orlh?  wltLte  laarfc 

AL  wuich  Lrroif«mrt  dliK  harped- 
ttfiifik  and    ietft-,   mark  und    tJiiiT 

Et:riDi  of  gMuuirryL 
Biozf,  I.  It.  ofynulh.  the  nirlnEof 

eath  IJfc. 
tiimthf  to  start  off,  in  fif  ofF. 
itit-nt,  EfctL^Ekdtd,  mJTjCHil  [tiv^ibcr. 
iiHiid-jTormt  the  CELvikia,  or  t^l^ 

worm. 
Block,  the  thing  on  which  a  hat  ii 

formed. 
Blurted  or  Hurt,  an  expreaaion  of 

contempt. 
Bobbed,  ionled  out  of,  cheated. 


Bodge,  to  botch  or  to  budge. 
^oUier,  a  •-"  *-  •^--*    • 
simples. 


box  to  hoM  salve  or 

Boids^  emboldens. 

BoUered,  dedaubed,  begrlned. 

BoUing-kuUh,  a  wooden   recept* 

acle  into  which  the  meal  Is  bolted. 
Bombard,  a  barrel. 
Bona-robas,  ladles  of  pleaawc. 
Bores,  staba,  or  wounda. 
Bcme  in  hand,  deceived,  Impoael 

upon. 
Bosky,  woody;    bosky   Mrea  an 

fields  divided    by    bedge^om; 

from  boscMS  and  bosquet. 
Bosom,  heart,  heart'a  dealre. 
Bots,  worms  in  the  atomadi  of  t 

horse.— i4  bots  Ught    uaom,  at 

imprecation. 
HPt.  Boutted.  sifted  or  refined. 

biggin,  a  kind  of  cap,  worn  now    Bourn,  boundary,  or  rivulet  dhtf* 
only  by  children.  ing  land. 
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owthtes,  ropes  by  which 

f  a  ship  are  governed 

viiid  is  unfavourable. 

*  the  smoothness  of  a 

reeo. 

1.  e.  hold  or  cut,  at  all 

armour  for  the  arm: 
'aeet  state  of  defence, 
id  of  hound ;  used  as  a 
•ntempu 
lit. 

7  or  deceitful, 
•.tears. 

•ket  or  furxe-bnsh. 
Mrt  of  the  and- irons, 
the  wood  for  the  fire 
rted. 

maDufacturer  in  brass, 
rolr  for  charcoal, 
lake  fine ;  braverv  was 
m  for  eleorance  ofclress. 
lendidly  or  gallantly, 
lery. 

Id  of  dance. 
I  epithet  applied  to  the 
le  trumpet,  harsh,  grat- 

igin. 
>  carve. 

to  break  the  matter  to. 
e. 
ech,  K.  Johny  Timon. 

TroHus  and  Cres.    A 
rciseofarms,  ibid, 
^ourtstff  verbal  compli- 

school  discipline, 
a  buck  sent  for  a  pre- 

iptial  feast. 

>rt  account,  a  contract 
per  fo  r  med .— 2Vo«>-6om 
lie  breve  originate  of  the 
les. 

nd  or  accompany, 
bring  forth, 
fad,  or  horse-fly. 
put  on  the  spit,  to  trans- 
badger, 
kind  of  shoes, 
nmunicated. 
uth,  a  mouth  that  has 
>fitflteetti. 

atchmaker,  a  procuress, 
rioket  with  a  pin  fixed  to 

idorned. 


Brought,  attended. 

Brow,  i.  e.  of  youth,  the  height  of 
youth. 

Brown  bill,  a  kind  of  battle-axe  af- 
fixed to  a  stick. 

Brownist,  a  follower  of  Brown,  a 
Hectarian. 

Bruising  irons,  an  allusion  to  the 
ancient  mace. 

Bruit,  noise,  or  report. 

Brush,  i.  e.  of  time,  decay  by  time. 

Buckle,  to  bend,  or  yield  to  pres- 
sure. 

Bug,  bugbear. 

Bugle,  hunting-horn. 

Bulk,  breast. 

Bumbard,  a  large  vessel  for  holding 

Bung,  a  cut-purse. 

Bunting,  the  name  of  a  bird. 

Bureonet,  a  helmet. 

BusKjf,  woody. 

But,  only,  except. 

Butt-shaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot  at 

butts  with. 
Buxom,  yielding,  obedient. 

Caddis-garter,  a  kind  of  worsted 

garter. 
Caddises,  worsted  lace. 
Cade,  a  barrel. 
Cadent,  falling. 
Cage,  a  prison. 
Cain-cotoured,  yellow;    Cain  was 

represented  of  that  colour  in  old 

pictures. 
Caitiff,  a  prisoner,  slave,  or  scoun- 
drel. 
Calculate,  to  foretell. 
Caliver,  a  light  kind  of  musket. 
Callet,  a  bad  woman,  or  witch. 
Calling,  appellation. 
Cameiot,  a  place  where  kin«  Arthur 

is  supposed  to  have  kept  his  court. 
Canaries,  the  name  of  a  brisk,  light 

dance. 
Canker,  the  canker-rose,  dog-rose, 

or  hip. 
Canslick,  candlestick. 
Cantle,  a  corner,  or  piece  of  any 

thing. 
Cantons,  used  for  cantos. 
Canvas-climber,  one   who  climbs 

the  mast  to  furl  the  canvas,  a  ship- 

Capp'ed,  saluted,  by  taking  off  the 

cap. 
Capable  impressure,  hollow  mark. 
Capocchio,  a  sot,  or  dull,  heavy 
I     gttll,  the  lulian  capocchio. 
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Capricious,  lascivious. 

Carackf  a  vessel  of  great  bulk. 

Caractt,  characters. 

Carbonado f  a  piece  of  meat  cut 
crossways  for  the  gridirou. 

Card,  sea-chart. 

Carded,  mixed, 

Carieres,  i.  e.  to  pass  the  carieres, 
a  military  phrase.  Means  that 
the  common  bounds  of  good  be- 
haviour were  overpassed. 

Carkanet,  a  idnd  of  necklace  or 
chain. 

Carl,  clown,  husbandman. 

Cartot,  a  peasant,  or  churl ;  from 
carl. 

Carnal,  sanguinary. 

Carowses,  drinks. 

Carpet  hnigfht,  a  term  of  reproach, 
spoken  ot  one  knighted  in  time 
of  peace,  and  on  a  carpet,  on  some 
festive  occasion. 

Carriaetf  import. 

Case,  skin,  outside. 

Case,  a  set  or  pair  of  any  thing. 

Casques,  helmet. 

Cassock,  a  horseman's  loose  coat. 

Cast,  to  empty,  to  throw,  or  re- 
ject. 

Cast  lips,  left-off  lips. 

Cast  the  water,  to  find  out  disorders 
by  inspecting  the  urine. 

Catling,  a  small  lute-string  made 
of  catgut. 

Cavaliero,  an  airy,  sprightly,  irre- 
gular fellow. 

Caviary,  a  luxurious  Russian  dish 
made  of  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon. 

Cautel,  subtlety,  or  deceit. 

Cautelous,  artful,  or  insidious. 

Cauterizing,  burning,  or  blister- 
ing. 

Cearment,  the  wrapping  of  an  em- 
balmed body. 

Cease,  decease,  die. 

Censer^  brasier. 

Certes,  certainly. 

Cess,  measure,  tax,  or  subsidy. 

Chaliced,  i.  e.  flowers  with  cups, 
from  calix. 

Challenge,  law-term,  the  right  of 
refusing  a  juryman. 

Chamber,  London  was  anciently 
called  the  king's  chamber. 

Chamber,  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Chamberers,  men  of  intrigue. 

Changeling,  a  child  anbstituted  for 
one  stolen. 

Channel,  keunel. 

CAaiKry.UtUe  chapel  in  a  cathednl. 


i.'kfrafiVj  chaise t^f 4+ 
L'Avractrri/,   I  lie    matter  of  wtlfJl 

i;  tia  raL'UirK  arc  miilei 
Charf,  jdta  of  wurk. 
Ckarf^F-hoHiff  ffcr^ofhonL 
Chariesi^    Irom    chary^    Lite   DUMI 

CAarineHf  eiuLhOTI. 

Ciiifmccoj  a  kind  oriu^eet  wIbbi 

ChiUtrs,  n.  tc'nii  ill  tciiiiJd^ 

CA^miriftf,  etilraiJji* 

VAfVttrf  for  tttcliealouTj  an  office 

In  the  F.xtiticquerit 
Ch*^hi  roitiniaitdrixontroL 

i^herrif'pit^  |iltctihhf  cherrj'ttontf 

inlfi  1  \\Kt\H  Jiole^ 
fhrfprilt  kid  li kill,  itcift  1e»lhi!r. 
Cheicvt,  or  cAuf^tf  A  Ooiij,  ^Jhall^!^- 

Injr  hlttl,  gr  a  lf%t  plultliug- 
ChidCf  fLwiund,  reifcba. 
C^  ltd  y  fo  iiii^iE  uj  tf ^  iipiiiibd  tu  Itnijih  ^ 

Childing,  pregnant. 
Chopplne,  a  high  shoe  or  clog. 
Chopping,  jabbering,talking  glibly. 
Chough,  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw 

kind. 
Christ  am,  or  chrisom,  a  christened 

child. 
Chrystals,  eyes. 

Chuck,  chicken,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 
Chuffs,  rich,  avaricious  people. 
Circummured,  walled  round. 
Circuniitance,  circumlocution. 
Circumstanced,  treated  according 

to  circumstances. 
CitaL  recital. 

Clack-dish,  a  beggar's  dish. 
Clap  in,  fall  to. 
Clapped  Vthe  cloui,  bit  the  white 

mark. 
Claw,  to  flatter. 
Clean  ham,  awry. 
Clepe.  to  call. 
Clerkly,  like  a  scholar. 
Cling,  to  dry  or  shrink  ap. 
Clinquant,  glittering,  shining. 
Clipt,  twined  around,  embraced. 
Clout,  the  white  mark  at  wfaidi 

archers  took  their  aim. 
Clouted,  strengthened  with  dost. 

or  bobnaiU. 
Coasting,  conciliating,  inviting. 
Cob-loaf,  a  cmsty,  uneven,  gibboM> 

loaf. 
Cock  and  pye,  a  popular  adiuratioa. 
CocA*Au/-/ft«e,  twflight.    J"™**"- 
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«d  which  KTOWH  up  with 

e  the  6sh  called  a  cock  le. 

rockle-sbell  hat,  such  as 

wore. 

norouB. 

piece  of  dress. 

ent  term  for  the  raised 

i^  the  dice,  to  lie. 

vantage,    convenient 


,stir. 

couseqoence  or  coroU 

ck,  smutted  with  coal, 

id. 

n  of  reproach,  from  the 

ns  of  coal  dealers. 


argaii 
betrol 


n. 


betrothed. 
,  abetting^. 
x>mmit. 
lain  with. 
,  self-interest, 
a  comedy, 
companions. 
roQud. 

,  composition. 
I  cant  word  for  concu- 

ndactor. 

inf,  deceived,  cheated. 

^lecture. 

that  which  contains  or 

,  marriaf^  contract. 
nAite. 
summonfcd. 
p-ees,  is  convenient, 
a  convert. 

al,  conveyance,  theft, 
thieves. 

tfluel/*,  derived  his  title, 
overpowered,    baffled, 

feast. 

at,  a  hat  with  a  conical 

ing  to  a  top  or  head, 
exclamation  of  encou- 

or  withered. 

lurplus,  one  more  than 


Coster-monger,  a  dealer  in  costers, 
or  costards,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Cote,  to  overtake. 

Couch,  to  lie  with. 

Counter-caster,  one  who  reckons  by 
counters. 

Countercheck,  au  old  term  in  the 
gtitaa  of  chess. 

Counterfeit,  portrait. 

Counterpoints,  counterpanes. 

County,  coantfConte,  It. 

Courser's-hair,  allucliii?  to  the  no- 
tion that  the  hair  of  aliorse,  dropt 
into  a  corrupted  water,  will  turn 
to  an  animal. 

Courses,  the  mainMiil  and  foresail. 

Court  cupboard,  sideboard. 

Cowed,  restrained,  or  made  cow- 
ardly. 

Cower,  to  sink  hy  bending  the  hams. 

Cowtstaff,  a  sUff  for  carrving  a 
large  tub  or  basket  with  two 
handles. 

Coyed,  condescended  reluctantly. 

Coystril,  a  coward  cock,  a  paltry 
fellow. 

Cozier,  a  tailor,  from  eoutu;  or  a 
cobbler,  or  sowter. 

Crack,  a  child. 

Crack  of  doom,  dissolution  of  na- 
ture. 

Cranking,  C rankling,  applied  to 
the  winding  of  a  river. 

Cranks,  windfings. 

Crare,  a  kind  of  boat. 

Craven,  a  degenerate,  dispirited 
cock.  Cowardly,  to  make  cow- 
ardly. 

Credent,  creditable,  probable. 

Cresset,  a  light  set  upon  a  beacon, 
from  croistette. 

Crisp,  curled. 

Crone,  old  worn-out  woman. 

Cross-gartered,  an  article  of  puri- 
tanical dress. 

Crow-keeper,  a  scare-crow. 

Crownet,  last  purpose. 

Cruel,  worsted.  Lear,  applied  to 
garters. 

Crush,  to  drink. 

Crusado,  a  Portuguese  coin. 

Cry,  a  pack  or  troop. 

Cub-draum,  I.  e.  bear,  one  whose 
dugs  are  drawn  dry. 

Cvisses,  armour  for  the  thighs, 
cuisses,  Fr.  ...... 

Cunning,  knowing,  skilful,  in  a 
good  meaning  , ,      , 

Curb,  to  bend  and  truckle,  from 
eourber. 
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Curled,  oaten tatioiuly  dressed. 
Curious,  licrupuldus. 
Curst,  nhrowu,  aiixi'liiuvnus. 
Curtail-tlof^,  dop  wlioiif*  tail  U  cut. 
Curlle-axe,  a  cutlaitit,  brnad-hwnrd. 
C'««/oMrr,  acoiiiiiioii  woiiiiiii.  0th. 

&<■.  or  one  wliu  visitH  such. 
C»t,  hon«e. 
Cut  and  long  tail,  a  phrase  from 

don,  iH>or  or  rich. 
Cuttle,  a  knife  used  by  sharpers. 

Daff,  or  Doff,  to  put  off. 

Damn,  condemn. 

Dank,  wet,  rotten. 

Darkling,  iu  the  dark. 

Darraign,  range,  put  in  order. 

Dealt,  fought  by  proxy. 

Dear,  excellent,  immediate,  con- 
sequential. 

Dearn.  direful,  lone,  solitary. 

Deboshed,  debauched. 

Deck,  of  cardit,  a  pack. 

Decline,  as  in  grammar,  to  run 
throuflrh  from  (ir^t  to  laHt. 

Deem,  opinion,  Hurmise. 

Default,  (in  the)  at  need. 

Defeat,  to  free,  to  diHenibarrass. 

Defeature,  alteration  of  features. 

Deft  nee,  the  art  of  fcncinir. 

^ffliy,  adroitly,  dexterously. 

Delighted,  spirit,  accustomed  to 
delight. 

Demise,  grant. 

Denay,  denial. 

Denotements,  indicatioDs,  discove- 
ries. 

Denude,  strip,  divest. 

Depart  and  part,  often  synony- 
mous. 

Deprive,  take  away. 

Deracinate,  force  up  by  the  roots. 

Derogate,  degradetl. 

Descant,  variation,  a  term  in  music, 
or  to  harangue  u|>on. 

Deserved,  deserving. 

Despatched,  bereft. 

Detected,  suspected,  or  charged. 

Determined,  concluded. 

Dihble,  an  instrument  in  gardening. 

Dickon,  Richard. 

Diffused,  wild,  irregular,  extrava- 


Dtgressi 


-.jression,  transgression. 

DiSdos,  a  burthen  of  a  song. 

Directitude,  discreditude,  or  dis- 
credit. 

Disable,  undervalue. 

Disappointed,  unappointed.unpre- 
INured. 


Discandy,  to  i 

dissolve. 
Discourse,  reasi 
Dithahited,  disl 
Disnies,  Vr.,  tei 
Ditnatured,  wa 

tion. 
Dispark,  to  thr< 
Disperge,  to  spi 
Dispose,  to  mak 
Disputable,  dis] 
Dispute,  talk  c 

account  for. 
Disseat,  displac 
Dictate,  to  corr 
bistemperatu  re 
Diveited,  tunie 

of  nature. 
Division, Tphnst 

ofit. 
Doff,    fiee  Daff 
Dole,  alms,  or  d 
Don,  to  do  on,  ) 
DowH-gyred,  \\ 

tlif  h>6se  cine 

the  fetters  roi 
Draught  J  the  j« 
Druxo,  withdni' 
Drawn,  swords 
A  drawn  fox,  c. 

over  the  grou 

hounds. 
Dressings,  sen 

ments  of  virti 
Driven    bed,    c 

feathers  are 

with  a  fan. 
Drumhle,  to  ai 

stupid. 
Ducname,  due . 

burthen  of  ar 
Dudgeon,  the  1 

dagger. 
Dnll,  gentle,  s 
Dullard,  a  per 

cerned. 
Dumbs,  makes 
Dump,  a  mour 
Dung,  an  absc 

part  of  a  pro- 
/>uRj-y.of  dun 
Dupped,  did  U] 
Durance,»ome 

Eager,  sour,  h; 
Eanlings,  lanil 
Eur,  to  plough 
I  Easy,  sHght,  ii 
Eche,  eke  out. 
Ecstasy,  tMaun 
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Edward  shovel-boards,  t'dviuil 
Vlth's  shilling,  ii«ed  at  gbntfle- 
board. 

fftest,  or  De/iett,  readiest. 
Id.  old  penMD  or  uersons,  Sier. 

Wiv.     Decrepitude,    Mta,  far 

Mea, 
Element,  initiation,  pre?ioow  prac- 
tice, air.  glcy. 
Elft  clone  by  elves  or  fairies. 
EmUUling,  beinf;  disUnrui^tied  i^ 

the  ball,  the  emblem  of  royalty. 
EnUiare,  expose,  display  to  vleur^ 
EnUtarguements,  impedlmen  U ,  bin- 

derances. 
Embossed,  when  a  deer  is  run  liintl , 

and  foams  at  the  mouil^  I16  ia 

said  to  be  embossed.    8'Wdlli:Ut 

puffy. 
EmperieuHe,    of    an     empirical 

kind,  qiiacKisb. 
JSmp^t^,  dominion,  sovereign  cona- 

mana. 
Emulous,  often  used  in  a  bad  wniao 

for  envious. 
Enacturest  laws. 
Aineave,  hide. 

Endj  still  an  end,  generally. 
Enfeoff,  to  invest  with  posseiulciti. 
Engaged,  delivered  as  an  h<rH[u|^L', 
Engross,  to  fatten  or  pampt^r. 
Engrossments,  accumulatious. 
EnkindUe,  or  kindle,  to  «tiniulale. 
Enmesh,  enclose  tnem  all,  frotu 

taking  birdsor  fishes  with  idlij  \ww. 
Eneto,  to  flutter,  terrify,  a  ti^rm  lu 

falconry. 
Enridged,   bordered,  or  ptirhapi 

for  enraged. 
Ensconce,  to  secure  in  a  safe  plACf. 
Enseamed,  greasy. 
^luActrd,  concealed,  masked. 
Etuteeped,  immersed. 
Entertainment,  pSLY,  Cor.  Of h.  Re- 
ceive into  service  Jul.  Cm. 
Entreatments,  favours,  or  o^5j^^ct& 

of  entreaty. 
Envy,  often   used    for  avewknu 

malice. 
Ephesian,  a  cant  term,  perhapi  for 

a  toper. 
ErewhUe,  a  little  while  ago. 
Erring,  wandering,  errant» 
Escape,  illegitimate  child. 
Escoted,  paid :  from  escot,  «hnt,  or 

reckoning.  ,  . 

Esperance,  the  motto  of  the  Percy 

Aimlly. 
E'pi'dSf  spies. 
Essential,  real,  ezistent. 


EMiifHatiifj  L  Fi  w*mder,  esteeming 

HCthdtr,  nr  e^iLvf  m  and  wonder. 
Kttuftale^  [he  raiti  at  which  lvalue. 
KMtitaatiim,  ena^eclnae. 
ilttrulgpt,  iutltl\:W\ky 
StrTKe^  eti<rna], 
Even^  ID  iDAkc  c^^a,  or  represent 

pLllD. 

Even  CA-riiiian.  fellow  Christian. 

ErUs,  Llllps. 

EromiTteii,  dliputrd  or  doubted. 

Eitrllmt  diffkTtnrei,  distinguished 
exct^lkriciui. 

Ej-CrrtHcni,  Ihc  heard. 

Ejtcmfrt  ft□Dl■:^lllUll;<l  for  to  use,  or 
tmptojf* 

Exft:tit0ri,  CKfifvti<nk€n, 

Errtaj^tt  IndQji^ndektt,  aat  under 
ttiR  controJ  of* 

ErfTcift,  tL^Uanatinn,  lecLUTC. 

tirhait^  brtHltieyoiMr  Iflai. 

£xAifrifi^ttj  alLo'wance. 

i^'jrif fHfj  end. 

^jiffTfnmtir  in  3ha|c«peftrrt  gene- 
rally mnns  tht!  Tamtigiii  apirits. 

E.-rpecif  evpec^Btioflp 

Expadienc^!;  expt^ditdon. 

i?j-/)riii««(^  espedltlniis, 

fj'l^f^ii^l^if,  e\pei]i{lati«1iyi 

Erpoftuiattt  iuqiiire  or  dlKHss. 

ET!!^fflicHi^  tfuljble^lheH 

tjrtacy,  a.  diej^te  of  msdnt^M. 

Hxittil,  vlalencp. 
Extern^  QLLtwir^i 
EjetTrmiljf^  iiaiamiiy. 

^an'-TtiJutety  a.  ynu]ngliAwlU 
£vf  T  ^lauoi'j  Icmk, 
Effe  in  the  rj/tf  iit  vLcw,  before. 
f'Sliadx,  tjiih;  from  «ii!J4ii/L«,  Fr. 

Pdi?c^n>ydf ,  a  fici;  iidt  to  be  meddled 
wllh. 

t^ttCtioHS,  lift  ire. 

i^0cuit!f^  ext:rciHt  of  power. 

>'ai<f  r,  to  «uit  ot  At. 

Ffhifnn,  l  dAiu:C, 

FutTi,  fond. 

fair,  fnimtMis,  htauty. 

t'aitofi,  tralUtrs,  mscals. 

fnfif^  nfieii  ivL^di  a9  an  active  verb : 

Al  fcttt,&ta.nvhh. 
Fahittff,  a  ihUt^  ihat's  falsified,  or 

f»hi?. 
/■fltjrljr,    lllejTwMy*  illegitimately. 

Mni^  /err  Mra. 
I  Fajnl^JtfT-j  a  if 
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Paneiet  ond  GcodnighUt  little 
poems  %o  called. 

Fancy t  love.  , 

Fangy  to  vt\xft  or  gripe. 

Fantastical,  o(  Taucy,  or  Imaf^ina- 
tion. 

Fantastieoea,  affected,  foolish  fel- 
lows. 

Fap,  beaten,  or  drunk. 

Faff  extensively. 

Far  off  guUty,  guilty  in  a  remote 
degree. 

Farced,  staffed. 

Farthel,  or  fardel,  a  bundle,  a  bur- 
then. , 

Fashions,  the  farcenn,  or  farcy. 

Favour,  countenance.  I 

Fear,  to  affright. 

Fear,  danger. 

Feat,  to  form,  to  model. 

Feat,  ready,  dexteroa«. 

Feature,  form,  person. 

Federary,  a  confederate. 

Fee  farm.  akissin/ee-famt,ti\ontc 
and  unbounded  kiss,  from  a  law 
phrase. 

Feeders,  low  debauched  servants. 

Feere,  a  companion ,  a  nusband. 

Fell,  »kin. 

Fell  of  hair,  hairy  parL 

Fence,  skill  in  fencing. 

Feodary,  a  vassal. 

Ffslinately,  hastily. 

Festival  terms,  splendid  phraseo- 

Fet,  (etched,  derived. 

Fieo,  a  fig,  or  figo. 

Fielded,  m  the  field. 

Fig,  to  insult. 

FUe,  a  list. 

Filed,  defiled. 

Finch  egg,  a  term  of  reproach ;  a 
finch's  egg  is  remarkably  gaudy. 

Fine,  to  maJce  showy  or  specious. 

Finer,  for  final. 

Fine  issues,  great  consequences. 

Fineless,  unbounded,  endleas. 

Fire-drake,  a  serpent,  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  a  fire-work. 

Fire-new,  Just  off  the  irons,  quite 
new. 

Firh,  to  chastise. 

First  house,  chief  branch  of  the 
family. 

Firstlings,  first  produce. 

Fit  o*  the  face,  grimace. 

Fiu  o*  the  season,  its  disorders. 

Figure,  positioo. 

""—  " ■*.  an  infiammable  sub- 

ulovcd  by  topers. 


Flap-jack,  a  kind  of  pancake. 
Flaw,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
Flecked,  spotted,  dappled,  stre 
Fleet,  for  float. 
Fleshment,  performance.  A  j 

Mldier  fleshes  his  sword  wh< 

first  draws  blood  with  it. 
Flewed,  deep-mouthed,  appli 

hounds. 
Flibbertigibbet,  a  fiend. 
Flickering,  fluttering,  undoli 

the  motion  of  flame. 
Flote,  wave. 

Flourish,  to  ornament,  sanct 
Flowt,  to  wave  idly,  to  wa 

mockery. 
fir/ik    jt""t^t   jf>oth    ripen 

luan  h<}C}<l , 
/'^pji ,  ta  maht  t.  tbrDBl  in  fen 

l-'tiHff,  tPAiDtUi  priiedp  foolii 

dlKWvvU 
Fond  donf^  taoHithiy  done. 
J^onl,  Id  e^nip. 
Faracft  In  n.ni^  abmadi 
F«nion€f  ovrrcuDir  or  di-ntTO 
Jbrcdoon  fuff       ftfiticipmed 

Fvrrfmdtdf  prohlhn^,  forbf 
Fvrritolt,  to  M  dlUtHj,ry, 
FsrrcifiiirT  ff^va  fargej   inv 

hihiii^na.theH 
Fvrifd  ol^gvef  up  mHuEior 

(lUOhMfd'*  JiiiriHH 
Fiirmai  tSipitrHjft  not  dt^a' 

or  dut  of  f"nu» 
FuDTirr,  forcnifML 
FeT5fiifknt,    rontrAilicted 

against. 
Forwearied,  worn  out. 
Frampold,  fretful,  peevfa 
Frank,  a  stye. 
Franklin,  a  freeholder, 
Fr«<«,  the  stops  of  a  mu 

ment,  which  regulati 

tions  of  a  string. 
Frippery,  a  shop  wher 

are  sola. 
Frontlet,  part  of  a  w 

dress. 
FrtwA,  to  break  or  b- 
Fulham,  a  cant  term 
Fulsome,  obscene. 
Furnishings,  colour 

tences. 
Fustilarian,    from 


Gaberdine,  the  c< 
peasant,  or  a  Ic 
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Gad,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument : 

Done  upon  the  Gad,  suddenly, 

capriciously. 
GaUiard,  an  ancient  dance. 
Galliastetf  a  Idnd  of  »hip«  so  called. 
GtMimawfry,  a  confused  lieap  of 

things  together. 
GalUno,  to  scare,  or  frighten. 
GaUow-gUuses,  foot-soldiers  among 

the  IrLh. 
GarboUs,  commotions. 
Garish,  gaudy,  showy. 
Gasted,  frighted. 
GiMwdf  a  bawbie,  or  trifle. 
Gear,  a  colloquial  expression,  for 

things  or  matters. 
Geek,  a  fool. 

GennetSfOT  jennets,  Spanish  horses. 
German,  a-kin. 
Germins,  seeds  which  have  begun 

to  germinate  or  sprour. 
Gest,  a  stage,  on  a  journey. 
Gib,  a  name  for  a  oat. 
Giflots,  wanton  wenches. 
Gttnmal,  a  kind  of  ring. 
Gimmal-bit,  a  bit  of  which  the  parts 
'  one  with  another,  snaffle 


jlayed  < 


Gmg,  an  oldlword  for  gang. 
Gird,  a  sarcasm,  or  gibe :  To  gird, 

to  be  sarcastical. 
Glaive,  a  sword. 
Glared,    gazed    upon,    looked 

flercely. 
GUek,  to  ioke  or  scoflf. 
Glib,  to  lib,  or  geld. 
Glooming,  gloomv. 
Gloze,  to  expound,  or  explain. 
Glut,  to  swallow. 
God  *ild  you,  God  yield  you,  or  re- 
ward you. 
God's  souties,  the  abbreviation  of 

an  ancient  oath. 
Gongarian.  for  Hungarian,  used  as 

a  term  or  reproach. 
Good  den,  good  evening. 
Gorbellied,  fat  and  corpulent. 
GospeUed,  of  precise  or  puritan 

virtue. 
Gossamer,  the  white  exhalations 

which  fly  about  in  summer. 
Gougeers,  the  French  distemper. 
Gourd,  an  instrument  of  gaming 
Gouts,  drops.    Pr. 
Gramercy,  grand  merci,   great 

thanks.    Fr. 
Grise,  or  Chrize,  a  step. 
Groundlings,  the  lower  sort   of 
pie  who  stood  on  the  ground. 


KT 


old  theatres. 


Guerdon,  reward. 
Guerdoned,  rewarded. 
Gules,  a  term  in  heraldry,  red. 
Gust,  to  taste. 
Gyve,  to  catch,  to  shackle. 
Gyves,  shackles. 

Haggard,  a  kind  of  hawk. 
Halcyon,  a  bird,  otherwise  called 

the  kingfisher. 
Hallidom,  christening. 
Handsaw,  corrupted    from  Hern- 

shaw. 
Hangers,  that  part  of  the  girdle  or 
belt  by  which  the  sword  was  sus- 
pended. 
Hardiment,  hardiness,   bravery, 

stoutness. 
Har locks,  the  name  of  a  plant,  pro- 
bably the  bur-dock. 

Harlots,    sometimfs   applied    to 
cheats  of  the  male  t«x. 

Harlotry,  vulgar,  filthy. 

Harness,  armour. 

Harrow,  to  conquer,  to  subdne. 

Harry,  to  hurt,  to  use  roughly. 

Hatch,  to  cut  or  engrave. 

Having,  estate  or  fortune. 

Haught,  haughty. 

Hay,  a  term  In  fencing. 

Hearted  throne,  the  heart  in  which 
thou  wast  enthroned. 

Hebenon,  henbane. 

Hefted,  heaved,  agitated. 

Hefts,  neavings. 

Hell,  a  cant  name  for  a  dungeon  in 
a  prison. 

Henchman,  page  of  honour. 

Hent,  to  seize  or  take  possession, 
to  take  hold  of. 

Herb  0/ grace,  rue. 

Hermits,  beadsmen. 

Hest,  behest,  command. 

Hight,  called. 

Hildiug,  or  hilderling,   a  low- 
wretch. 

Hoar,  hoary,  mouldy. 

Hob-nob,  let  it  happen  or  not. 

Hold,  i.e.  rumour,  to  believe  it. 

Hold  taking,  bear  handling. 

Hoodman-blind,  blindman's  buff. 

Horologe,  clock. 

Hoxes,  to  box,  or  hough,  to  cut  the 
hamstring. 

Hull,  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  tlie 
water,  without  sails  or  rudder. 

Humming,  overwhelming. 

Hunt-counter,  blunderer,  a  term 
of  the  chase. 

Hunts-up,  a  morning  hunting  tune. 
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Hurly,  notoe. 

Hurtle,  to  dasb,  or  pu«h  violently. 

HyeUf  hysna. 

Jauneing.  jauoti  ng. 

Jay.  a  baa  woman. 

lee-htook,  I.  e.  temper,  tempered  by 
beings  plunred  into  an  ice-brook. 

JetUout,  suspicioiu. 

JttttSy  Strap*  of  leather  tied  about 
the  foot  of  a  liawk  to  hold  her  in 
hand. 

Jttt  to  strut,  to  walk  proudlv. 

/rii«ni«,  ignominy. 

Jig.  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in  metre. 

Imhare^  to  lay  open,  or  expose. 

/mmaaUy,  barbarity,  ravacenets. 

Immediacy,  proximity  without  in- 
tervention. 

Imv  out,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  a 
phrase  from  falconry. 

Impair,  unsuiUble  to  the  dignity. 

Impawn,  to  engage;  the  modern 
word  Is  to  commit  one's  self. 

Imperious,  sometimes  used  for  im- 
perial. 

Imperseverant,  ill  perseverent»  or 
perseverant. 

Imprett,  a  device,  or  motto. 

Inearnardine,  stained  of  a  flesh 
colour,  or  red. 

Inelips,  embraces. 

Ineony,  fine,  or  pretty,  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Indent,  to  bargain,  or  article. 

Indues,  subdues. 

Indued,  inured,  or  formed  by  na- 
ture. 

Indurance,  delay,  procrastination. 

Inhooped,  enclosed,  confined. 

Initiate,  young,  just  initiated. 

Ink-horn  mate,  a  bookman. 

InUe,  a  species  of  tape,  or  worsted. 

Inseulped,  engraved. 

Insconee,  to  fortify. 

Intention  and  intentively,  for  at- 
tention, attentively. 

Intereued,  interested. 

Intrenchant,  that  which  cannot  be 
cut. 

Intrinse,  intricate,  or  intrinsecate, 
ravelled. 

Inward,  sometimes  for  an  inti- 
mate. 

Journal,  daily. 

Irk,  to  make  uneasy. 

Irreguloua,  lawieos,  licentions. 

Iteration,  citation,  or  repetition. 

Jump,  to  agree  with,  to  suit,  to 
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Juvenal,  a  young  man. 

Keeck,  a  lump  or  mass  of  tallow. 

Kell,  to  cool. 

Kernes,  light-armed  Irish  soldiers. 

See  GaUow-glasses. 
Key-cold,  as  cold  as  iron,  a  key  of 

which  is  used  to  stop  small  bleed- 

Kicksy-wicksy,  a  Indicroos  name 

for  a  wife. 
Kiln-hole,   the  place   into  whfch 

coals  are  put  under  a  stove. 
Kirtle,  a  sort  of  garment,  tunic 
Knap,  to  break  snort. 
Knotts,  figured  into  which  part  of  a 

garden  was  disposed. 

Laced  mutton,  cant  name  fbr  a 

woman. 
Lackeying,  fioating  backwards  and 

forwards. 
Lag,  fag-end. 

Lakin,  Tadykin,  or  little  lady. 
Lances,  lance-men. 
Land-damn,   probably,  to  banish 

from  the  land. 
Land-rakers,  wanderers  on  font. 
Lapsed  in  lime,  having  suffered 

time  to  slip. 
Latch,  to  lay  hold  of. 
Lated,  belated,  benighted. 
Latten,  lathy,  thin. 
Lavolta,  a  dance. 
Laund,  lawn. 
Lay,  a  wager. 

Leaguer,  a  name  for  a  camp. 
Leasing ,  falsehood. 
Leavened,  matured,  prepared. 
Leech,  physician. 
Leer,     feature,    complexion,    e 

colour. 
Leet,  court- leet,  a  petty  court  < 

justice. 
Leg,  obeisance,  bow. 
Legerity,  lightness,  nimblenets. 
Letger,tL  resident,  or  resident-* 

basisaidor. 
Leman,  a  lover,  or  miatreaa. 
Lenten,  short  and  spare. 
L*envoy,  a  term  borrowed  fro* 

old  French  poetry. 
Lewd,  ignorant,  sumctimes  n 

idle. 
Libbard,  leopard. 
Liberty,  libertine,  or  libertiB 
Liefest,  dearest. 
Lifter,  a  thief. 
Limbeck,  or  alembic,  a  rrm» 

by  cheroistii. 
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(IK,  confinement. 

lared,  as  with  bird-lime. 

imftteg,    or    outlines, 

tches. 

leated. 

h  used  to  make  old  bats 

^e  staff  to  which  the 
zed,  when  ordnance  Is 


ble,  or  yielding. 

sr;  small  fish,  excced- 

iflc. 

Ithet  implying  dulness 

ilty. 

rticnlar  lock  of  hair, 

re- lock. 

kind  of  linen. 

ading  6t-ir,the  polestar. 

ame  played  with  bowl 

rlonged,  wished,  orde- 

ight  close  to  the  wind. 

>  fellow. 

of  apertures. 

nches. 

le  diminutive  of  lord. 

d. 

ry  fellow. 

ited  with  contempt. 

rthless  fellow. 

cy,  frenzy. 

irloin,  to  deprive. 

k  full  colour. 

rful,  pleasant.  Dutch. 

M,  a  oloodhound. 


"Xti 


f  man  in  Venice, 
ipped  up,  bundled  up, 
itbmaii; 

',  the  main  body  is  de- 
parent. 

Itchen  weuch,  or  scnl- 
11. 

tipplers. 
-,  besitaUng,  stammer- 

ippet. 

!,  cut  in  pieces, 
idoct,  administration. 
I,  a  plant  of  soporific 

I  root,  supposed  to  have 
of  a  man,  and  to  groan 
ed  from  the  ground, 
lascnline. 


Mittfiittr,  with  the  tnantvfTj  In  the 

Marthptt-H  f ,  a  ki  rid  0  F  •ii'ei.-l  con  !«■- 

[ii>Ei,  cir  l)iv<?iiii. 
Marchrx-,  bord t' r^*  r(if]fl ncfc 
Maritfmai,  ^U   Mirtflk'l    tLdc,  la 

Malfd,  confounded, 
^frufocA,  tt moron Hp  dAilnrrlly. 
Wfttird ^mpfilikiiid,  or  ntitig'l^. 
MeoTt^  a  liubonr. 
MrtUiitTP,  u  tfiLRinud«(kCj'. 

itjTdicittt,  p].\fi'H'la.n. 

ticthoii^fit. 
SiJtiTtfif,  ipedfiLe.    f  r. 
iWtll,  to  ffiefLdle  wltli. 
.Wrtn&f^,  ittfiiiurlaU 
MftidSt  the  iniML[iq,ilie  wlierewUhaL 
MetT,  «bfoliitc,  I^IILIXV,  toiaU 
Hft-rrit^HitiioH,  Iht  joI  e  qmcf  Ll^n* 
Afi'r'KCcf,  cnufiiitfL 

Mitiuit-jaek,  iQA:)L  a'  tin?  cini'k. 
}ffi£creau^  llleitiriitialieT  ^p^irictiis, 
iti^trit^df  flihtmk«h, 
JaUprisini,  lieattUUif;,  rontpiEinlng, 
MixHrtffljf,  at  IntcrvaJSj  gccaslon- 

iilEVi 

MiiitTHpfTecit  annryn  cnnteitt^i^iii. 
Aiittful,    I.  n,  ^yes  rtf^df   tcp   llaw 

MnMntj  TEJlcd  or  mii^Ld. 

Mf^item^  comment  nfei^ery  JPiy. 
Madnic^  mndtL 

Mar  I  tu  iDflkt:  mOULhi*'. 
Mnist  star,  ihv.  iBLknii. 
Afnrn«,  A  diiLil^!ilLiplrk,b1n(rkTl#ad, 
Mamcniartif,  flhr>rL,  mrnipnliry* 

MapPf  tn  t*e  dtdivid  Of  frjolTttj. 

Mf/fifx  and  fliotPfj,  wrj  fnc«  nwl 

Mm-t,  f,  e*  of  Tlse  deer,  a  luno  air 

tJie  dealb  rjf  The  deer- 
jlf{?rrA/^^rTi|rliii4i)ip  dcadlv. 
jlf^rl^/inft  reilgioiUprtUriL'd.pence- 

jlfc/uit.papip«t;  pnpp^ikhnvA  were 

culls' a  mnCkrlfWi 
Motive,  assistent,  or  mover. 
Mouldvfarpr  the  mole. 
Mays,  pieces  of  gold. 
Muck,  an  expression  of  admiration 

or  disdain. 
Muckwater,  the  drain  of  a  dunghill . 
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Miiffler,  a  part  of  the  female  head- 

dresii. 
Mulled,  softened,  dispirited. 
Mundane,  worldly. 
Muret  wall. 
Mugs,  a  scramble. 
Mutine,  to  mutiuy ;  or  a  mutinous 

fellow. 

Napless,  threadbare. 

Nayword,  a  watchword,  or  a  bye- 
word. 

Neb.  the  mouth. 

Neetds,  need  lex. 

Neglect  ion,  neelect. 

Nejf,  fist. 

Nether- stocks,  stockinn. 

Newt,  the  eft. 

Nice,  silly,  trifling. 

Nick.  recKoning  or  count. 

To  Hick,  to  set  the  mark  on. 

Night-rule,  frolic  of  the  night. 

Nm,  shall  not. 

Nine  men's  morris,  flgures  cut  out 
in  the  turf  for  a  game  so  called. 

Noble  touch,  true  metal  unalloyed. 

Nonce,  for  the  nonce,  on  purpose. 

Noon-tide  prick,  noontide  point  on 
the  dial. 

Nott-pated,  round  headed,  cropt. 

Novum,  a  game  at  dice. 

Nouzle,  to  thrust  the  oose  into. 

Nowl,  a  bead. 

Nurture,  education. 

Nut-head,  a  catchpole. 

Odd-even,  the  interval  between 
twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the 
morning. 

Od*s  pitikins,  God's  my  pity. 

Oeliads,  glances  of  the  eye.    Fr. 

Oes,  circles. 

Opal,  a  precious  stone,  of  almost 
all  colours. 

Operant,  active. 

Opinion,  reputation. 

(hrdinance,  rank. 

Orgulous,  proud.    Fr. 

Ostent,  ostentation  or  demonstra- 
tion. 

Overcrows,  overcomes,  triumphs 
over. 

Overseutehfd,^hipt,  or  carted,  ap- 
plied to  low  prostitutes. 

Oupkes,  fairies. 

Ousel-eock.  supposed  the  cock 
btackbird. 

Out-vied,  defeated,  a  term  in  tlie 
old  game  of  primers. 

Owe,  own. 


Oxiip,  tlii?  j^riifttf  r  mwKUpC  I 

PacA,   In    ni^ke  a.  tmrfial 

Packltifii,  frauda. 
t*0lff  drthklitlonb,  boUndarl^, 
Pall,  Ira  wrap,  or  kuvi-&l. 
Piillrit,  \ftpid,  d-rtav<'d. 
Palm^fSf  [jtLffrluiB  who  vli 

placeij^i 
Piiim^,  vjcbirinui, 
Pattcejto^ihal^e, 
Pam^Htd,  pferlesiT  witliPBi 

i^orcfil-^itwiS,  httirt^wd. 
To  jiatctU,  to  Kcktyn* 
Pitfi'ftt-giitt  paniy  gJU. 
PtifitOTft  ipparimrifij  offirtni' 

Kplritu^l  cnurt* 
Partf,  i|i«pqtie  hj  ^or^t. 
PaTli}^^,  perilnp^,  kef  n,  ihi 

PdiTtiZtinf  K  pilM* 

fiitdiAt  hyjut. 

Ta  fimfii  lo  butti  or'strlktwii 

Pojitd,  Ml  Cnv  tiiDCA  ifi  r  CDl 

mpnissinn. 
PaMsy-mt'dWHTC,  m  k^tid  of  dm 
PiiifAf  a  r^HiL. 
J^u/A^  til  wall 

Poiin^f,  rouud  Tiro«d  pktei. 
Pariuj  a  kinit  cif  dithi'r. 
PaHraX  palabris,  fiw  WofiN 

niplfd  Ifoti]  the  S|i,  iwCKtl 

l^ffytd.  beaten  p  drtkhbed^  Ift 

1st  ran,  p unbilled.  ^^ 

/^fi^ft  pet,  or  4irltng,  •■  tp 

PffT-outt  apwar  piu^  Or  peep 

Ptem/hf  foollitj, 

Pfiz^,  to  *eigh,  to  ki^  in 

pt'QHc    Pr. 
PtiiiNg;^  pakrf. 


>'«fifu,  inie  of  Lh(»  forknrn  1ii^' 
/Vndyi  ft  irof  miniijji  at  the  rP 
OalTk  por  J>u'ir 


Prr/fc/,  certain^  or  Well 
Pfriaptff  chanuK  Warn  aliO<U.. 

1itM:k. 
PfrK^/filiim,  *  cpQipqEiion. 
/'Arft'p,  a  niftrti  or  i.'umt4uEi 
P  fief  if,  bo  plastic'  w  teJi»e- 
Pia  il^ofrr^ihe  iuf-iiil3r*[iei]s»l 

itcli  the  ^ubaliiiiee  of  ibe  '   ' 
PicM,  io  |iLtch« 

/*ittrrjj  tttiiidft.  ^ 

f*jcJb-fAdnit,afl^  nflitimii  pariM 
Pcpr«,  one^  tudl^bdimlh 
Fi*lni,  iharaUt 


/J 


(;  /.(f>>.i  /:y. 


ixr.l. 

Ii  liii-  loot  (Ik-  linir. 
probably  lor  mIc 


ti)  signified  a  ship 

Ii. 

irhich  consecrated 

pt.  I 

?her.  I 

h.  I 

free  from  conceal-  ' 

»fboards  or  planks. 

m  the  Lat. 

oey. 

or  schemes. 

n,  plea«iufr,  popu-  ' 

in  each  other.       I 
actly,  completely, 
ictly.    Fr. 
moment. 

sly  look. 
:leared. 

fumed  ball,  worn 
:tion. 

K:les  of  apple, 
dried  and  salted . 
at. 

jearance. 
ioe,or  safe  arrival 


joderetand. 

:ighly  or  violently. 

it, 

r. 

»x  cnt  with  open 

to  deck  out. 
ivho  pretends  to 

d.flogjfed. 

eady  named. 

f  the  second  year. 

portant. 
at  cards, 
nb  or  pet. 

od  may  It  do  you. 

Miflreeofspeech, 
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I'ro'.y.iini,    rn.l     and    piir|Mis,    of 

I'rutixious,  coy.  di-tai.t. 

y'f<;M(///M>#-,«.ii>r},astioii,iii>tipatioii. 

I'rotn-,  liiiiiible  or  prompt. 

I'ropiriirs,  tlu'  iiccfsbaries  of  a 
tliealre. 

Provand,  provender. 

Prune,  to  trim,  set  in  order. 

Pugging,  cant  word  for  covetinjr, 
as  a  thief  or  sharper. 

Puke,  colour  between  russet  ami 
black. 

Pun,  to  pound." 

Pussel,  a  low  wench. 

Putter-out,  one  who  puts  out  his 
money  on  interest  or  other  ad- 
vantage. 

Puttock,  a  kite. 

Quail,  to  sink,  to  faint. 
(4uaked,  thrown  into  trepidation. 
Uuarry,  the  frame  after  it  is  killed. 
Quart   d'  ecu,   fourth   part  of  a 

French  crown. 
Quat,  a  scab,  an  anrry  blo<-khead. 
Qufasy,  suspicious,  unsettled. 
Quell,  to  murder. 
Quests,  reports. 
Question,  convensation. 
Questriit.  one  who  goes  in  search 

of  another. 
Quiddits,  subtleties. 
QuiU,  in  the  quill,  written. 
Quillets,  evasion,  chicanery. 
Quintain,  a  post  or  butt  set  up. 
Quips,  hasty,  passionate  reproaches 

and  scoffs. 
Quired,  played  In  concert. 
Quit,  to  requite. 
Quittance,   return   of  injuries   or 

favours. 
Quiver,  nimble,  active. 
Quote,  to  observe  or   regard,   to 

mock. 

Rabato,  an  ornament  for  the  neck. 

Rabbit-sucker,  a  young  rabbit. 

Race  of  heaven,  something  de- 
scended from  heaven,  heavenly. 

Rate,  a  pond. 

Rack,  the  last  fleeting  vestige  of 
the  highest  clouds. 

To  rack,  to  harass  by  exactions. 

Ram,  for  rain. 

Rampallion,  a  ramping,  low  crea- 
ture. 

Rapt,  rapturously  affected. 

Rated  sinew,  a  strength  reckoned 
upon. 
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Ravin,  to  devour  voracioiuly. 
HautM^  reached.  i 

Rawly  f  without  preparatioD,  sod- 

denly,  hastily. 
Raynf,  bewrayed. 


Raye  , 
Razet  *■  b&le* 

Reeheat,  a  horn,  a  tuue  to  call  the 
don  back.  i 

Rtek,  to  care  for.  I 

Recorder f  a  kind  of  flute. 
Red-lattiee  phrases,  alehouse  con- 
versation.  from  the  form  of  the 
doors  and  windows. 
Red  plague,  the  erysiiielas,  S.  An- 
tony's Are. 
Reeehy,  discoloured  by  smoke. 
Reels,  probably  for  wheels. 
Refel,  to  confute. 
Regreet,  exchanice  of  salutation. 
Reguerdon,  recompense,  return. 
RemotioH,  removal  from  place  to 

place,  shifting. 
Remves,  journeys,  stages. 
Render,  to  describe. 
Renege,  to  renounce. 
Repeals,  recalls. 
Reports,  reporters. 
Reproof,  confutation. 
RepvgH,  to  resisu 
Reserve,  to  guard,  to  preserve  care- 
fully. 
Resolve,  dlKsolve. 
Respect,  caution,  regard  to  conse- 
quences. 
Respective,  respectful  or   respect- 
able, 
Respectively,  respectfully. 
Rest,  what  I  am  resolved 
Retort,  to  refer  back. 
Reverts,  reverberates. 
Revolts,  revolters. 
Rheumatic,    capricious, 

some. 
Rib,  to  enclo<e. 
Ribald,  lewd  fellow. 
Rid,  to  destroy. 
/{i/2>  to  split. 
Riggifh,  wanton. 
Runl,  a  circle. 
Run,  part  of  the  viscera. 
Ringed,  encircled. 
Rivage,  the  bank  or  shore. 
Rivality,  eqoal  rank. 
Rivals,  equals. 
Rive,  to  discharge  or  bunt. 
tlotmage,  a  tamaltuons  hurrv. 
R»nyon,  a  scab,  a  despicable  per 

son. 
JtoMi,  the  croM. 
Btahy,  abounding  with  rooks. 


Refietfickt.  m^ML  i7lck»t  oT  abi- 
I       iiitic  iBii^^Qsitt. 
Haptry,  ruifiidry. 
kouHdfl,  b,  t^kfuUr  daiic«i 
Raandiirt,  HCirclti* 
RoMK^  t  ^rauifht  of  Jalilty,  rir 

Ro^/ai,  ar  rfatt  a.  coin  at  the  valit 

of  tiMi  alii  til  ng^.^ 
Au^a^^V  tHlarufi/rtir  nnbly  tLTfiplici 

hj  HilntiCulliin  ii  f  r  ra  b>ii^iit>*, 
Royniaht  mauis^v,  MHirrv* 
Ruddockf  iiiv  rtdbrvuL 
Rufittr  U}  bt!  nni*^,  djsonierS^. 
ITniffJ^X^  tMutlm}^  rtt  riii.tJ]iijf. 
Kump-ffd^.  fijd  Willi  utiTaU. 
HupAiTcT  mih-rin^, 
J1liJil>  t^irTi  cam(i4«liia 


u  v»K  Pkftmc  oi  B  vear. 
Plactimg'&ttt,  ihv  bell  which  gi*# 
nntjcf  <ti  the  Host  apprtK^chinf. 
tSfod  Dflff Kf.  grave  ap[HL'ard.£u!iQ. 
Sagg,  b>  sink  down. 
SalM,  a  huiiaift^ 
i&r/li«rj(i  «Btyr«^ 
!9aminMat  !aan  tlq;nlnKa^ 

Jfa^f  0)4  vrofd  fnr  illk. 
See/ti  In  tlia^rn^t  tm  B^ren^. 

Seott,%  wnrd  of  ritprdiurh,  icab, 
.Snmwr,  ii>  iirramhie, 
Slnnnmi  «\iiroin<4  nicelt. 
Seetitittne,  mcatnine  or  inr^tTiqitto 
Scnr/rd,  qwnretetl  witii  rtagi, 
S<vth,  ofiiitrurrinit,  barm. 
Anwf,  the  h*«4j  or  a  kiud  olfort- 

ftcationn 
!te0teht  to  bful»e  or  cruth. 
Serimerff  fencrni,     FV, 
■^ts-i/h.  Ksbby  ftllQWf., 
HcruhbeAf  tiunt«i}|  ■hrub-lUte,  ' 

iihnrt  und  difff . 
JStWfj,KhniilsofBih^ 
l^hht  lard. 
Seawielr  m  M!i-tpew» 

Sem-f  to  close  l|ji» 
dM,  tAslrW  Qp^ 
Seetingf  bltudfmr. 

Sembiably,  in  revembii  ncv^  aU*      ^ 
AirDJH-f  J  iCiihirlty^  ;(] 

j;mi«(}  a  flduridh  on  cvrm^tn.        I  «< 
Anv,  raHU  and  naiuni  aJlidil»| 
/Ci^plvfefntarH.  the  Narth«  I    K 

Jw^  mi  ilMr.  I   H 
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kind  of  tetter. 

t  Sp.,  cease. 

«  term  from  tennis. 

s  rent,  a  term  from  tlie 

exercise. 

kind  of  ffod  or  devil. 

severell,  a  field  separated 

lien   to   bear  corn  and 

i  person  wbo  placed  the 

I  order. 

ne,  borne  on  shards  or 

,  to  pick  up  without  dls- 

ercules,  Samson, 
inint?,  bright,  i^ay. 
lucid,  transparent. 
Ided.  roughly  treated. 
ek,  snerry  sack, 
lice. 

rooff. 

irnjecled. 

af,  akind  ofg^ame. 
trds,  shilling  used  at  the 
shovel-board, 
a  species  of  dog. 
clapper,  a  bailiff. 
evere,  bitter, 
nfession. 

call  to  confession, 
inership  at  play, 
tool  or  seat. 
>mmon  voider, 
unsightly. 

3.  of  steel,  the  perforated 
the  helmet, 
eak,  little. 
tUhenctt  since, 
owances. 

Hoteg,  kin's  mates, 
son. 

,  is  of  no  importance, 
a  tapster;  from  Skiuk,  If 

scour. 

treat  with  indisrnity. 

»arse  unwrought  silk. 

carried  on  a  sledge. 

mtwlsted. 

.rts. 

unterfeit  piece  of  money ; 

)r  leading  a  dog. 

sliced. 

tte  breeches  or  trowpers. 

he  skin  which  the  serpen  I 

off  annaally. 

leUyed. 

to  obscure. 

I,  soiled,  obKured. 


ifsn-Jf  mfij  a.  rant  phrA^t^  probably 

(or,  (tfi  bjns  j-rnrrwlf. 
^Jit^r,  nil  iLi#]gikilii.-iii[  ftilow^ 
Miiujf,  suxer,  kriiiu^AucL'. 

iiifjtfi.c^  caitcLfdoiia,  leibtle  {jtnlities 

oribind. 
Soii,  turitEtiide^  reproAi<>t, 
Jhiiitarti,  souie  tpetlKs  Lifcloln. 
Sit0ik,  irulh. 

Hrrpp .,  ft  ETvAtirr  nr  hf-HirJcr  rdme. 
Sar^lt  a.  drtf  ilurinif  hiM  tlUn]  year. 

H¥ttfi,  Ml  di^^ME  out. 

•$ffrf4tiltfferpjitdc>^nH-Y  of  kinds. 
Sort  amd  tmtf  (iff  a K  a  ltd  r^ivk. 
Sai,  fouL    fr, 
i$ii«uJ.  ftwcL^t,  49rBn  ifsciamaikn  de- 

Sa^ttf,  [(I  dra^  4lof*q. 
Stnt*lerf  the  ammv  nf  a  hdumli 
SomntAwdf  dog^l- 

jqHwJl  prrrt  ^ ' 

fotlil«blT< 
Spt*ik  hi/ddaif,  i.t.  Wdrd&  rurlously 

i^pfi^liiiive  LiuLnimi^nts,  tin:  liyes. 

Sp^rr,  tn  Iwr  iip. 

iSj^wji^  hurry,  (jt  litni(lUiiioii«  speed. 


r^tOKtcUildlility  and 


^prtiffiifdf  tllLUIllMt. 

JSptittgha/t,  a.   d^t:M.s^  llu!i(lent  to 

flijuitrf,  to  qMrrfl* 
■%Mdfff,  aomrtt!l*n0n?  feU-iw. 
Sr^uiuA^  an  [iiiuiitare  peiK'-fHi. 
SquitLi^tf^  Ui  liKtk  ftiqi]{iit. 
Sijtiirr,  ^  rule  nr  w|i5are. 
Sitigt,  tu  lAict-  vtHifpinuimil^. 
Wujfjfrr*,   a  dl^rdt^r  pi^culiar  to 
horitfi. 

Nt&tr,  a  dvraj  tt  (iaCCU  birdj, 
^Uninfft-,   Lhe   uawii  uf  «  kind  of 
hliVK. 

.'itarA.pitiff. 

Slxtft  a  i^iialnjfAtalt^ 

Staiiti,  ttnrnoiab. 

fftBiBt^s,  tbti  tnuiH  fkf  tlifr  lances. 

Utead,  In  ht'lp  or  brfrluml. 

pSfrnTo^f„  tlie   hiJ^iJer  part,  close 

Jlifib/^r,  one  w!ifl  arnod  bv  co  part 

the  rnrubaiAnbif  an  unprre. 
^iifBi^ticait  iitarkeiior  »Elirinatized. 
Smt,  i^Qjul,  cEin^taut,  ceiTLLuual. 
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.%i//y,ela(Ily,  lowly. 

StiMted,  Htopped. 

Stint,  to  stop. 

StUhledf  forged;   from  stithy,  an 

anvil. 
Stoccata,  a  thrust  or  stab.    Ital. 
Stock,  stockiii{ir> 
Stomaeh,smhhitrn  resolution,  pride, 

or  bauiflitiness. 
StoHt'boWf  a  cross-bow  to  shoot 

stones. 
Stover,  bay  made  of  coarse  ranic 

grass,  and  used  for  thatcliing. 
Strait,  narrow,  avaricious. 
Straited,  put  to  dilfioulties. 
Strange  and  strangeness,  shy  and 

shyness. 
Strangle,  to  suppress. 
Stiawy,atn,ylnfc. 
Striker,  cant  word  for  a  borrower. 
Stuck,  or  stock,  for  stoccata,  a  term 

in  fencing. 
Stuffed  sufficiency,  abilities  more 

than  enough. 
Submerged,  whelmed  under  water. 
Subscribe,  to  yield  or  surrender. 
Subtleties,  disguised  dishes. 
Success,  succesidon. 
Successive,  i.e.  title,  title  to  the 

succession. 
Suggest,  to  tempt,  to  excite. 
Suited,  dressed. 
Sampler,  either  the  horse  or  the 

package  Uiat  conveys  necessark'H. 
Superfluous,    overclothcd.      AWs 

fVell.  Living  in  abundance.  Lear. 
Surcease,  cessation,  stop. 
Surreined,  overridden. 
Swart,  or  twarth,  black  or  dark 

brown. 
Swashing,  Imposing,  bullying. 
Swath,  the  quantity  of  trrass  cut 

(town  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 

scythe. 
Sway,  weight  or  momentum. 
Sweltered,  in  a  heat. 
Sufinge-bucklers,  rakes,  or  rioters. 
Swound,  swoon. 

Table,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ex- 
tended, a  picture. 

Tables,  books  of  ivory  for  memo- 
randums. 

Tabimrines,  small  drums. 

Ta'en  order,  taken  measures. 

Tag,  the  vulgar  populace. 

Take,  I.e.  a  house,  to  go  Into  a 
house. 

Takt,  to  strike  with  diaeue. 

Takt  in,  to  subdue. 


Talent,  for  talon. 
Tarrc,  tostiuiuiat< 
Tasked,  taxed. 
Tassel-gen  tit;    or 

species  of  hawk. 
Tawney  coat,  the 

moner  or  apparit 
Taxation,  ceiicure  • 
Teen,  sorrow,  griel 
Temper,  to  mould 
Temperance,  tempi 
TeTid,  attfiid. 
Tender,  to  regard  ^ 
Tent,  to  take  up  re 
Tercel,  the  male  ha 
TtsteJ,  attested,  gt 
Testerned,  gratified 

sixpence. 
Tetchy,  touchy,  pei 
Tethtr,  a  stiinfr  b 

mal  isfasteiiea. 
Tharborottgh,    thii 

peace  officer. 
Theoric,  theory. 
Thews,  uiurular  1 

pearaiice  of  nianl 
Thick,  quick,  fast. 
Thick-pleached, t\i\ 
Thill,  or  (ill,  the  si 

wageon. 
Thin  helm,  thin  co 
Thoughtf  nielanchr 
Thrasonical,    insol 

from    Thraso,  a 

Terence. 
Thread,  to  pass  thr 
Thrt-e-pile,  rich  vel 
TAriy?,  astateofpi 
Thrumed,  made  ot 

of  the  weaver's  w 
Tib,  a  nickname  foi 
Tickle,  ticklish. 
Tickle-brain,  the  n 

liquor. 
Tilley-valley,    an 

contempt. 
Time,  tune. 
Timeless,  untimely 
Timtly-parted,  i.e. 

in  the  rourw;  of  t 
Tire,  to  fasten,  to  ( 
Tire  valiant,  or  m 

head-dress. 
Tired,  adorned. 
Tod,  a  certain  quan 
Tared,  gowned. 
Tokened,  spotted. 
Tolling,  paying  toi 
Tomboy,  a  mascuUi 
Too  much,  any  sum 
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upremp,  sovereigii. 
» tumble. 

the  features,  the  trait, 
nd  towards,  re&dineKs. 
ms,  freaks. 

luravel,  to  clone  examine, 
follow  or  succeed  iu. 
■  Kent  left  by  the  passa;^ 
iine. 

,  to  catch;  tremmel  Is  a 
of  net. 
I  ferry. 

f  to  change  or  transfonn. 
cut  awayithe  superfluities, 
eck;  a  phrase  in  huutliifr. 
an  ancient  military  word 
Hand. 

(,  i.  e.  arms,  arms  across. 
;  a  kind  of  irame  at  tables 

r,  traitors. 

,  cat  or  carved.    Fr, 

leculiarity  of  feature. 

dresaouL 

riever.  adroit. 

ries,  Leo,  and  Sarittarlus. 

efeat  or  disappoint. 

rthirdfOrone  of  the  three. 

t.  shows,  masks,  revets. 

lames,  trou-madame,  the 

'  Bine  holes. 

in(f  trippingly. 

trowsers,  or  a  kind  of 
s. 

imagine  or  conceive ;  I 

ttilf  a  species  of  dog. 
usions,  try  experiments, 
the  sweating  process  io 
ireal  disorder, 
occata.  a  flourish  oo  a 
:.    Itai, 


top,  as  a  ram  does. 
id,  a  naked  begjrar. 
f,  a  species  of  precious 
apposed  to  be  endued  with 
ifnary  virtues. 
rJac%,  a  paltry  musician. 
hoitUf  a  wickered  bottle, 
ited,  or  clrcuwacribed. 

dusky,   yellow-coloured 

without  extreme  unction. 
I,  unavoidable. 
,  bare,  uncovered. 
I.e.  sword  not  blunted  as 

]d,  without  making  obei- 


Uuhnaihtd,  unexercised,  unprac- 
tised. 

Vncharged,  iinattacl(ed. 

Vnclnr,  to  unwind,  to  ruin. 

Uncoined,  unretined,  unadorned. 

UncoHjirmed,  unpractised  in  the 
wa)8  of  the  world,  not  hardened. 

Vndtrcrest,  a  phrase  from  heraldry, 
to  wear  beneath  the  crest. 

Uneffectualf  i.e.  fire,  shining  with- 
out heat. 

Unexpressible,  inexpressible. 

Ungenitured.  not  having  genitals. 

Unhappy,  miiKhieYX>usly  waggish, 
unlucky. 

Unhouhed,  having;  no  house, 

(Jnhoutelled,  without  having  the 
tioly  Communion. 

Unmastered.  licentioiu. 

Unproprr,  common. 

UuqualUied,  unmanned. 

Unquestionable,  averse  to  conver- 
sation. 

Unrespective,  inconsiderate. 

Unrough  youths,  beardless  youths. 

Unstanched,  incontinent. 

Untempering,  not  softening. 

Untented,  not  probed,  virulent. 

Untraded,  singular,  not  in  common 
use. 

Unvalued,  invaluable. 

Upspring,  upstart. 

Use  and  usance,  interest  of  money. 

Utis,  a  merry  festival. 

Utterance,  the  extremity  of  defi- 
ance. 

Vail,  to  cast  down,  to  let  fall  down. 

Valaneed,  fringed  with  a  beard. 

Validity,  value. 

Vanity,  an  illusion. 

Vantage,  opportunity. 

Vantbrace,  armour  for  arm.    Fr, 

Vast,  waste,  dreary. 

Vaunt,  the  avant,  wliat  went  before, 
or  the  vanguard. 

Vaward,  the  forepart. 

Fei««,  velvet.  .   . 

Venetian,  admittance,  a  fashion  ad- 
mitted from  Venice. 

Venev),  a  bout  at  a  fencing  school. 

Veneys,  venews. 

Vent,  rumour,  materials  for  dis* 
course. 

Ventages,  the  holes  of  a  flute. 

Verbal,  verbose. 

Verify,  to  bear  witness. 

Fn^<  immediate. 

Vice,  to  draw  or  persuade. 

Vice,  a  grasp.   A  mimic. 
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Vie.  a  tf  rm  at  card«,  to  bra^. 

Violt-Htflh,  ra^'th. 

yirgin  eratittt   maiden  (garlands. 

ffer. 
Virginal,  a  klad  of  spinnet. 
Virfinal,  beloniclnj,'  to  a  virgin. 
Virtuous,  ttaliitlfi-ntiw. 
Vizament,  advisement. 

IVaJi,  to  beckon. 

tfagr,  to  bin;  or  reward,  to  fljjiit. 

Wappenfd,  probably  dccayt-d  or 
diHeaned. 

Ward,  ilefence,  a  phrane  in  tlie  ait  j 
of  defence.  , 

Warden,  a  species  of  large  i>ear.      1 

Wnrn,  to  summon. 

Warp,  to  cbauge  from  the  natural 
Htate. 

Wattfl,  a  kind  of  driuk,  or  intem- 
perate drinking;. 

Waifn,  to  lncr»:ai«e. 

Waren,  Mft,  yielding,  easily  obli- 
terated. 

Web  and  the  pin ,  dUea  w  of  the  eye. 

Ween,  to  think  or  imat^inc. 

Weigh,  to  valae  or  eittuvm. 

Wefkin,  the  Rky. 

Welken-eye,  blue  eye. 

Well-a-ntar,  well-a-day,  lack-a- 
day. 

Wend,  to  f^. 

Westward-hoe,  the  name  of  a  play 
acted  in  Shakespeare'ii  time. 

Wether,  used  for  ram. 

Weyard,  fital,  prophetic. 

Whelked,  varied  with  protiibttr- 
ances;  from  vhelks,  protuber- 
ances, a  small  shell  lii»h. 

Where,  whereas. 

Whifier,  an  officer  who  walked  in 

processions. 
Whiles,  unUi. 


IVhipstock,  the 

Whirring,  huri 

Whist,  bt'iiiffgi 

H' kiting  time, 

H'A(/.v/<r.v,  blea 

It  hit  tie,  a  pocl 

Whooping,  hIio 

Wimpled,  hood 

simple,  a  ho 

Winchtster  go< 

8tew<*  were  f. 

the  Kirthop  ot 

Winkinr-gates 

from  fear  or 

Wis,  to  know. 

Wish,  to  recoD 

Witlol-nickotd 

bims<-lf  a  ci 

tented. 

Woe,  to  be  son 

Wondered,  abl 

der-J. 

Wood,  crazy. 

Woolword,    cl 

rather  naked 

Worts,  the  ai 

kinds  of  cab 

Wriak,  revenj; 

Wrest,  an  insi 

up  the  Htrini 

Wrested  pomj 

violpnce. 
Wrilhled,  wri 
Wrying,  devii 

I'nrr,  handy,  • 
Yearn,  to  RTie 
Y>rk,  to  kick. 
Yesty,  foamio 


Zany,  a  buffo 
Ztafous,  pioui 


Ij 
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CHISWICK  PBKSS :— PRINTED  BY  WUITTINQ 
TOOKS  COURT,  CHANCERY  L^ 


CORRECTIONS. 

VOLUME  I. 

•age    24,  last  line, /or  "  my  wife  "  read  "  my  wrath." 
228,  line  8  from  bottom,  read  "  can  it  be  no  other?" 
230,  last  line,  ready ''  Embowell'd  of  their  dout«rine  have 

left." 
262,  line  19,  ready  "  Ay,  right. — Good  creature !  where- 

soe'er  she  is." 
382,  line  U,  ready "  Vincentio's  son  and  heir, htan^htxn^ 

in  Florence." 
396,  line  8  from  bottom, /or  '*  that "  read  "  then." 
437,  line  6, /or  "  hold"  read  "  trow." 


VOLUME  II. 

»»ge   21,  line  12  from  bottom, /or  "  in  "  read  "  into." 

53,  line  9, /or  "  notable"  read  "  noble." 

54,  line  2  from  bottom,  ready  "  That  yon  insult  and 

exnlt  all  at  once." 
242,  line  8,  ready  "  Speak  I  like." 
405,  line  2, /or  "  that"  read  *'  then." 
552,  lines  6  and  7,  ready 

**  Points  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task  would  be 

As  heavy  to  me  as  'tis  odious ;  but." 


< 


"  Handy,  well  edited,  and  well  pnnted."— At hctia-uru. 


Now  in  course  of  Publication, 
BELL  AND  DALDY'S 

POCKET    VOLUMES, 

A  SERIES  OF  SELECT  WORKS  OF 

FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

I  HE  intention  of  the  Publishers  is  to  pro- 
duce a  Series  of  Volumes  adapted  for 
general  reading,  moderate  in  price,  com- 
pact and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed 
in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  permanently  preserved. 
They  do  not  profess  to  compete  with  the  so-called 
cheap  volumes.  They  believe  that  a  cheapness  which 
is  attained  by  the  use  of  inferior  type  and  paper, 
and  absence  of  editorial  care,  and  which  results  in 
volumes  that  no  one  cares  to  keep,  is  a  &Ise  cheap- 
ness. They  desire  rather  to  produce  books  superior 
in  quality,  and  relatively  as  cheap. 

Each  volume  will  be  carefully  revised  by  a  com- 
petent editor,  and  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on 
fine  paper,  with  new  type,  and  ornaments  and  initial 
letters  specially  designed  for  the  series. 

The  Pocket  Volumes  will  include  all  classes  of 
Literature,  both  copyright  and  non-copyright ;  Bio- 
graphy, History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Poetry,  sacred 
and  secular.  Books  of  Adventure  and  Fiction.  They 
will  include  Twaislations  of  Foreign  Books,  and  also 
such  American  Literature  as  may  bo  considered 
worthy  of  adoption. 


POCKET  VOLUMES. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  respect  the  moral  claims 
of  authors  who  cannot  secure  legal  copyright  in  this 
country,  and  to  remunerate  equitably  those  whose 
works  they  may  reprint. 

The  books  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  in 
paper  covers,  at  various  prices,  from  Is.  to  3*.  6rf., 
and  well  bound  in  cloth  top  edge  gilt  at  6rf.  per 
volume  extra.  They  will  also  be  kept  in  superior 
bindings  for  presents  and  prizes. 

Now  Ready. 

Boms's  Poems.    2s.  6d. 
.Bnms's  Songs.    2s.  Qd. 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  &c.    3s. 
Walton's  Complete  Angler.    2s.  6d. 
Sea  Sonn  and  Ballads.    Bv  Dibdin,  and  others.    2s.  Gd. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome.    3s. 
Coleridge's  Poems.    2s.  6d. 
The  Robin  Hood  Ballads.    2s.  6d. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.    By  Capt.  Hall,  R.N.  St* 
The  Midshipman.    By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  B.N.    3s. 
Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.    2s.  6d. 
'    George  Herbert's  Poems.    2s. 
George  Herbert's  Works.    3s. 
Lon^elloVs  Poems.    2s.  6d. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare.    2s.  6d. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    2s.  6d. 
Milton's  Paradise  Regained  and  other  Poems.    2s.  6d. 

Well  Bound  in  cloth,  6d.  extra. 

Preparing. 

/  The  Conqnest  of  India.    By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  B.N. 
Gray's  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Henry  Vaughan's  Poems. 

Other  Works  are  in  Preparation. 


